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FOR FOODS IN SCHOOLS, FOOD AND NUTRITION BOARD, INSTITUTE 
OF MEDICINE, THE NATIONAL ACADEMIES 

Opening Remarks 

Ms. DeLauro. The committee is called to order. My apologies for 
being late. 

The Budget Committee met today as well, but it was an inter- 
esting exchange because the Secretary of Education was there, and 
we had an opportunity to talk about school nutrition in that con- 
text, as well as having an opportunity to be here with all of you 
today. 

Let me just say thank you to everyone, and to welcome you this 
afternoon, especially to our witnesses, Mr. O’Connor, Acting Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services; 
Kelly Brownell from Yale University’s Rudd Center for Food Policy 
and Obesity; and Lynn Parker, representing the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, the Institute of Medicine and the National Academies. 
I truly do; and we are all grateful to you for taking the time to be 
with us today to share your experience, to share your insight on 
what is a critical issue going forward for this Nation. 

If I might just take a second, I would like to welcome the newest 
member of our subcommittee, and that is Congressman Lincoln 
Davis, who is from Tennessee. He not only sits on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, he is a former member of the Ag Committee, Fi- 
nancial Services and served on the Science Committee. 

So delighted to have you and your experience in this effort, Mr. 
Davis. So, welcome. 

Mr. Davis. It is a pleasure. Thanks. 

( 1 ) 
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Ms. DeLauro. Let me also welcome back all of the subcommittee 
members. We come together today with a comprehensive agenda 
for the year ahead to try to build on all that we tried to achieve 
in the last Congress. And last year we convened the six budget 
hearings or the regular budget proceedings, and through the work 
of the subcommittee we worked hard to increase resources and im- 
prove management at the agencies under our jurisdiction in an ef- 
fort to provide some what we regarded as needed reform. 

We called numerous oversight hearings on drug safety, food safe- 
ty, rural development and the impact of the speculation on oil and 
food prices, all a part, if you will, of a mission to highlight and to 
pursue critical questions in public health, consumer safety and eco- 
nomic growth. 

I have enjoyed working together with my colleague, the ranking 
member, Mr. Kingston, from Georgia. I look forward to collabo- 
rating with you. Jack, and the entire subcommittee in our months 
ahead. 

We will he writing a new appropriations bill and working to pre- 
serve and strengthen our rural communities, support local busi- 
nesses pushed to the brink by the spiraling economy, protect public 
health, address safety and think big about problems like energy 
and other issues that are here today; but we need to think heyond 
that in what is coming up. 

So we begin today with a hearing on public health, the first in 
a series on nutrition where I hope we can look at fighting hunger, 
making nutritious food accessible and exploring the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility. 

For decades, our Nation’s nutrition programs under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been a big part of our social safety net, 
providing children and low-income families with access to quality 
food; and over the last year we have made progress. With the farm 
bill, we took critical steps after years of erosion in food stamp bene- 
fits, increasing the standard deduction from $134 to $144, then in- 
dexing it to inflation. And we worked out increasing the minimum 
benefit to $14 from $10, where it had been frozen for the last 30 
years, and then indexing that to inflation as well. 

The fact is, one in five Americans is affected by nutrition pro- 
grams under the Food and Nutrition Service at USDA. We have to 
ask ourselves in terms of where we want to try to go today. Are 
we using the USDA as a positive force for change? Are we doing 
families and children good? Or are we contributing to their poor 
nutrition, their obesity and other health-related problems? Do we 
understand the full consequences of our choices not only from spe- 
cific programs like WIG or the school lunch or breakfast program, 
but also when it comes to our far-reaching subsidy policies? 

The latest statistics are overwhelming. Two-thirds of adults are 
overweight today. The trend lines are not promising. In the past 
20 years the percentage of adolescents who are overweight has 
more than tripled, and the habits most people take up as children 
and in school stay with them their whole lives. Diabetes and other 
dangerous health problems are on the rise, costing our economy 
millions. 

So with this hearing we are going to look at, or begin to look at, 
and probe the answers to what role can the Congress play in fight- 
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ing hunger, combating obesity, improving nutrition. In particular, 
this subcommittee: How can we apply the power of the purse to 
bring change? What is the administration’s current proposal? Will 
it make an impact in charting a new course? Are our policies con- 
tributing to poor nutrition and obesity? 

According to the Center for Science in the Public Interest, the 
food industry spends about $10 billion a year marketing food to 
children. Considering their significant influence and control, can 
we succeed in any significant behavioral change? Can we exercise 
controls or influence in this direction in the way that we did with 
cigarette smoking? What place should competitive foods, which are 
not required to meet any significant nutrition standards, have in 
our schools? How can we collaborate with the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Department of Education? 

I read an article where Alice Waters says that the Department 
of Education should put up funding for the school nutrition piece 
as well as Agriculture. So how do we make the dietary guidelines 
stronger and meet good nutritional values? 

For our witnesses: If you would make any changes, what would 
they be? From WIC to SNAP to the school lunch program there are 
many powerful tools that we have, and we have used them to 
achieve a lot of good over the years; but in fact, I believe we have 
lacked coordination and long-term vision to take full advantage of 
their potential. Our question, going forward, is how to get all these 
programs working together effectively in the same direction. How 
do we harness their reach and their impact and apply it to a larger 
and a more comprehensive campaign to strengthen healthy diets, 
healthy weights and active lifestyles? The Agriculture appropria- 
tions bill and the Child Nutrition and WIC reauthorization bill will 
be important next steps. 

I thank our witnesses for participating this afternoon. I look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

In dire economic times like these, families and children should 
never be forced to choose between securing healthy food for their 
children and providing health care, shelter and the other basics 
they need just to get by. For many families, the USDA’s nutrition 
programs make the difference. Now is our opportunity to make 
them better. 

And with that, let me ask Ranking Member Mr. Kingston if he 
would like to make an opening statement. 

Mr. Kingston. No, I do not. Madam Chair. I don’t know if any- 
body else does, but I will certainly yield back. 

Ms. DeLauro. What I will ask our witnesses to do now is to 
make their statements. You understand fully that your remarks, in 
toto, will be in the Congressional Record, so if you can summarize 
your remarks, that would be appreciated, and then we can move 
to a dialogue. 

I will say this: This committee likes to have a dialogue, so it is 
not stovepiped here. What we hope to do is to engage you, to en- 
gage with one another and us to be able to engage with you on 
these issues. 

Mr. O’Connor. 
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Opening Statement 

Mr. O’Connor. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman and 
members of the Subcommittee, for the opportunity to be here 
today. I am the Acting Deputy Under Secretary for the Food, Nu- 
trition and Consumer Services. 

When I joined FNCS over 30 years ago, I joined a group of dedi- 
cated colleagues committed to filling the agency’s primary mission, 
which is the eradication of hunger and malnutrition in America. 
Galvanized by the revelation of the terrible hunger problems that 
existed in the 1960s, Congresses and Administrations ever since, 
working in a bipartisan fashion, have assembled a nutrition safety 
net that has achieved remarkable success combating hunger. 

Hunger remains a significant problem in the United States. It no 
longer is of the magnitude that it was before these programs were 
established. The 15 programs administered by USDA are a safety 
net that responds to changing economic conditions, expanding and 
contracting as needed. We see this at work right now as our pro- 
grams reach all-time highs in participation to serve those currently 
experiencing economic hardship. 

Hunger is not the only nutrition challenge that the Nation faces. 
Over the past decade, the number of people who are overweight 
and obese has increased significantly. The evidence is clear and 
overwhelming that this problem is reaching epidemic proportions 
and cuts across all populations of our Nation. The latest data from 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention shows that 66 per- 
cent of adults are overweight, as you pointed out, and 32 percent 
of those are obese. Even more alarming, almost one in five children 
in adolescence is overweight. 

While there is no evidence that singles out any particular group 
as more prone to this problem than another, the fact that our pro- 
gram served one in five Americans during the course of a year posi- 
tions us to play a part in addressing this alarming health trend. 

The reasons why people are overweight and obese are straight- 
forward: We eat too much, we exercise too little. But effecting 
changes in those behaviors that need to be made are not easy. 
However, we are committed to doing all that we can to encourage 
people to change behaviors. 

Our Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion created My Pyr- 
amid, the most recognized nutrition icon in the world, and through 
MyPyramid.gov, which has had over 7 billion hits — 100 million 
each month — and related products, we are continually trying to 
educate the general population about good nutrition and healthy 
lifestyles. 

Within our programs we have expanded nutrition education ef- 
forts dramatically, spending more than $750 million in 2008, im- 
proved the qualities of foods provided in school meals and the com- 
modity programs, in part by providing more fruits and vegetables, 
and we have updated and improved the nutritional value of the 
WIC food packages. We have initiated public awareness campaigns 
in English and in Spanish to provide a broad reach for our nutri- 
tion messages, and we are testing ways to use initiatives at the 
point of purchase to change people’s buying habits. 
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There is no magic bullet to solving the epidemic of overweight 
and obesity. There is no one answer, no one agency’s issue to ad- 
dress, nor indeed is it just the government’s role alone. The prob- 
lem didn’t appear overnight, and it won’t be solved overnight. 

But like the fight against hunger, we can achieve success in the 
fight against obesity. It takes commitment, perseverance, cre- 
ativity, collaboration and partnership across all levels of govern- 
ment; and with the private sector, USDA is committed to being a 
part of the solution and responding to the challenge as it did and 
continues to do in addressing the challenges of hunger. 

Madam Chairwoman, I appreciate the opportunity to make this 
presentation and would be happy to answer any questions that you 
or your colleagues may have. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 

Statement of Thomas O’Connor, Acting Deputy Under Secretary 
Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and members of the Subcommittee for this opportunity 
to discuss the current status of the nutrition assistance programs administered by the Department 
of Agriculture (USDA). I appear before you this morning as Acting Deputy Under Secretary for 
Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services (FNCS). I’ve spent most of my career working on these 
important programs, and it is a privilege for me to represent our mission area before you today. 
However, I must emphasize that I sit before you as a career executive, not an appointed official. 

I anticipate that I may have to confer with Secretary Vilsack and his staff to provide you with 
answers on questions of policy. With that said, I look forward to our discussion and appreciate 
your understanding. 

The focus of my remarks is the role of USDA’s nutrition assistance programs in 
addressing overweight and obesity. The evidence is clear and overwhelming that these problems 
are truly reaching epidemic proportions and cut across all populations of our Nation. The latest 
data from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention show that 66 percent of adults are 
overweight, and 32 percent of these are obese. Even more alarming, almost 1 in 5 children and 
adolescents are overweight. In the past 20 years, the percentage of children who are overweight 
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has doubled and the percentage of adolescents who are overweight has more than tripled. I’m 
sure that these figures are not new to you, and 1 can assure you that they have been matters of 
serious concern - and action - by USDA for many years. 

But there is no simple solution. The immediate reasons for overweight and obesity are 
clear and uncomplicated: too many of us eat too much, eat too much of the wrong things, and get 
too little physical activity. But these seemingly simple facts are influenced by our environment, 
our economy, and the way we were raised. And children are a special challenge. They are 
subject to innumerable influences in their environment as they learn and grow into adulthood. 

As they develop preferences and practices that will last a lifetime, their choices are shaped by 
their surroundings — at home, in school, and in their wider community. 

A challenge as complex as overweight and obesity cannot be solved by one agency, or 
indeed by government alone. The problem did not appear overnight, and it will not be solved 
overnight. But the responsibilities we all share to promote the Nation’s health demand action 
now. Without it, the problem will only get worse. The Department recognizes the powerful 
opportunity that our mission offers to promote healthful diets, physically active lives and healthy 
weight for those we serve. 

As we seek new ways to strengthen and improve these programs, it is important that we 
not lose sight of their original - and still critical - mission. 
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While the earliest Federal food assistance started during the Great Depression, the major 
growth of the nutrition assistance programs in the late 1960s and 1970s occurred in the context 
of clearly documented patterns of inadequate food consumption among low-income people that 
resulted in substantial hunger and serious malnutrition. This is not a politieal issue but rather one 
that Congress and sueeessive Administrations have worked in a bipartisan fashion to expand 
these programs with the purpose of increasing access to nutritious food so that low-income 
people had enough to eat. 

And the programs achieved remarkable success in this regard. Nutrition survey data 
show that the diets of the poor improved markedly between 1965 and 1978, a period that marked 
the nationwide expansion of the Food Stamp Program and the introduction of the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC). The percentage of 
low-income households with diets that met 1 00 percent of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances for 7 key nutrients essential to good health grew more than twice as quickly among 
low-income people as in the general population over that period. The National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP) gives children the nutrition they need to develop and grow. Compared to 
nonparticipants, NSLP participants are more likely to consume vegetables, fruit or 100 percent 
juice and milk, and less likely to consume beverages other than milk or 1 00 percent Ifuit juice at 
lunch and through the day. In addition to providing healthful food, the presence of a School 
Breakfast Program means that low-income students are more likely to start their school day with 
a substantial breakfast, ready to learn. 

Though hunger remains a significant problem in the United States, it is no longer of the 
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magnitude that it was before these programs were established. This change in the nutritional 
status of low-income Americans is a national achievement of great proportion. A critical reason 
for this achievement is that the largest nutrition assistance programs such as the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP, formerly the Food Stamp Program) and the school meals 
programs are designed to respond rapidly and automatically to emerging needs in times of 
economic change. Benefits flow to families when the economy slows and more people apply for 
benefits, and the programs contract as the economy expands and household circumstances 
improve. 

We have seen this powerful mechanism in action recently. The programs’ response to 
the current economic crisis further demonstrates the strength of these programs. Last week, the 
Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) reported that SNAP participation now stands at an all-time 
high of nearly 31.8 million people. Similarly, other major nutrition assistance programs are at or 
near record levels of participation. While we are experiencing rapid growth, we acknowledge 
that there are individuals and populations our programs are not effectively reaching. USDA will 
continue to be eommitted to improving program access and outreach to underserved groups, 
while maintaining the fiscal integrity of those programs. 

Funding for nutrition assistance programs increased by over 70 percent since the 
beginning of this decade, reflecting ongoing increases in participation in the major programs. As 
compared to fiscal year 2000, in fiscal year 2008: 

• Over 1 1 million more low-income people received SNAP benefits each month (a 65 percent 
increase); 
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• 515 million more free and reduced-price lunches were served to low-income children (a 20 
percent increase); 

• 508 million more breakfasts were served to children at school (a 39 percent increase); and 

• 1 .5 million more women, infants, and children participated in WIC each month (a 21 percent 
increase). 

As we discuss the efforts underway to address the problems of overweight and obesity, it 
is imperative that we recognize and maintain the success achieved in dramatically reducing the 
risk of hunger and poor nutrition in our country. Stated plainly, hunger and obesity co-exist in 
the United States, and USDA is addressing both. We are committed to administering the 
nutrition assistance programs to ensure access to enough food, and to the knowledge and skills 
needed to eat healthfully, for all those who need it. 

While some have raised concerns about the role of nutrition assistance in causing weight 
gain, USDA is not aware of any convincing evidence that school meals or other Federal nutrition 
assistance programs cause obesity and overweight; the evidence that does exist is mixed. While 
some studies have shown an association between participation in certain programs and higher 
weight for some groups of participants, others have found no such association, or even less 
overweight among program participants, and none have shown a causal relationship. 

Indeed, when one looks at both the food choices and the nutrition status of program 
participants and other consumers, the similarities are more striking than the differences. Our 
most recent analysis of nutrition monitoring data, comparing the diets of participants in SNAP, 
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WIC, and the school meals programs with higher income consumers show that the diets of all 
groups fall far short of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. All groups had very low intakes of 
whole grains, dark green and orange vegetables, and legumes, and high intakes of fat, saturated 
fat and added sugars. Similarly, consumer expenditure data suggest that SNAP participants tend 
to buy the same categories of foods as other consumers; differences are minor even though 
families at the high end of the income distribution spend over twice as much on food at home as 
those at the low end. 

In practice, this means that efforts to promote healthy diets and active lifestyles among 
nutrition assistance program participants can and should be designed to address the same kinds 
of dietary problems that we see in the general population - an imbalance between calories 
consumed and expended, too much solid fat and added sugar, not enough fruits, vegetables and 
whole grains. We know that the nutrition assistance programs offer a unique opportunity to 
reach the people they serve, and we seek to leverage this opportunity through a wide-range of 
program-focused strategies. 

For many years, we have been working to integrate science-based nutrition and physical 
activity promotion within and across the programs. USDA makes a major investment in 
nutrition education delivered through the nutrition assistance programs - over S780 million in 
2008, including over $300 million in SNAP and over $450 million in WIC, almost all distributed 
as grants to State agencies. Our Team Nutrition initiative provides nutrition education and 
technical assistance to help schools serve healthier meals and motivate kids to form healthy 
habits. The MyPyramid for Kids and Eat Smart. Play Hard, campaigns stress the need to 
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balance what you eat with what you do. In December 2008, FNS released a set of sixteen 
consumer-tested nutrition education messages, designed to be used across all nutrition assistance 
programs to increase consumption of ftuits, vegetables or low-fat milk products and encourage 
development of healthy eating habits among young children. States and others have moved 
quickly to adopt the messages, supporting content such as tips and recipes, and implementation 
guidance to put these messages into practice in all of the nutrition assistance programs. 

We are working with our partners who deliver nutrition education in SNAP to promote 
healthy food choices and physically active lifestyles within the limited resources available to 
these families. In 2007, FNS released Loving Your Family, Feeding Their Future, a 
comprehensive nutrition education intervention in English and Spanish to reach low-income 
mothers, to motivate them to improve their families’ eating and physical activity behaviors. We 
are also preparing to launch a series of pilot projects, authorized and funded through the 2008 
Farm Bill, to demonstrate and evaluate the impact of providing point-of-sale incentives on the 
purchase of fruits and vegetables. 

We are implementing significant changes in the WIC food packages to help WIC more 
actively address today’s greatest nutrition risks and concerns. The changes, based on 
recommendations from a panel of experts convened at our request by the Institute of Medicine, 
includes the addition of fruits, vegetables, and whole grains and stronger support for 
breastfeeding. Breastfed babies are less likely to become overweight as they grow, and mothers 
who breastfeed may return to pre-pregnancy weight more easily. 
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We have similarly contracted with the Institute of Medicine to convene experts to 
develop recommendations for a comprehensive strategy to bring the school meal programs and 
the Child and Adult Care Food Program in line with the latest Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 
We expect to receive their school meal recommendations this fall. 

Because unhealthful beverage and food choices, as well as inadequate physical activity, 
at school undermine children’s ability to learn and practice healthy eating, we have also focused 
on promoting healthy school nutrition environments and local school wellness policies. The 
HealthierUS School Challenge encourages and rewards schools that have taken steps to make it 
easier for kids to make healthier dietary and physical activity choices during the school day. 
Schools earn Gold, Silver or Bronze awards by meeting specific criteria such as offering lunches 
that demonstrate healthy menu planning, providing nutrition education and opportunities for 
physical activity to students. Over 500 schools have earned this prestigious award since its 
inception. 

One of the most important linkages that USDA makes between agricultural producers and 
the health of our clients is to make fruits and vegetables an important part of nutrition assistance 
programs. We estimate that the programs together supported nearly $1 1 billion in 2008 in fhiit 
and vegetable consumption - through USDA’s distribution to program providers, support for 
schools and other to buy these nutritious foods, and support for clients to purchase them in the 
retail marketplace. 
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Some of our programs have a special focus on fresh fruits and vegetables. USDA 
administers two farmer’s markets programs, for WIC clients and low-income seniors, using these 
outlets for fresh, attractive fruits and vegetables to encourage consumption. And we are working 
with States to implement the 2008 Farm Bill provision expanding the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Program snack program to low-income schools nationwide. 

More generally, FNS has launched an aggressive initiative to improve the nutritional 
quality of our commodity programs. Schools participating in NSLP today have access to the 
widest choice of healthful USDA foods in history. Over the past two decades, we have worked 
to reduce the levels of fat, sodium, and sugar. We now offer schools more than 180 choices of 
quality products, including more fniits and vegetables, whole grains and low fat foods. Consider 
just a few examples: 

• USDA pioneered a partnership with the Department of Defense to buy more than 60 types of 
fresh fruits and vegetables for schools. Besides fresh produce, USDA also purchases over 
$180 million of canned, frozen, and dried fruits and vegetables for schools. 

• USDA purchases brown rice, rolled oats, whole-wheat flour, whole-grain dry-kernel com, 
and whole grain pastas; we are pursuing the purchase of whole-grain macaroni and quick- 
cooking brown rice. 

• Most USDA canned vegetables meet the Food and Drug Administration’s “healthy” standard 
for sodium. Our intent is to reduce the sodium content of canned vegetables even more, 

• Canned fruits must be packed in light syrup, water or natural juices. 
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• Since 1992, USDA beef is 85-percent lean, compared to a commercial standard of 70-percent 
lean. We also offer several types of reduced-fat cheese, and have eliminated trans fats, 
shortening, and butter. 

It is important to remember that school districts are offered a wide range of choices, and select 
the foods they want from USDA’s foods available list. They are never required to accept any 
USDA food item they cannot effectively use or do not want to use. 

Our efforts in the nutrition assistance programs complement and are integrated with our 
strategies to promote healthy dietary practice, healthy weight, and active lifestyles for the general 
public. At the center of this commitment is the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion 
(CNPP) and its integral role in nutrition policy through the development and promotion of 
scientific, evidence-based dietary guidance and nutrition education. The Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, published jointly every 5 years by the USDA and the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS), is the cornerstone of Federal nutrition policy, allowing the Federal 
Government to speak with one voice. We are currently in the midst of administering the 2010 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans, an initiative that we will lead over the next two years, and 
which will serve as the core of Federal nutrition and research programs in the ensuing years. 

A wide range of nutrition promotion efforts based on the Dietary Guidelines are already 
reaching the public on the Web and through other venues. MyPyramid, the Department’s 
Dietary Guidelines-haseA food guidance system, has been integrated into tbe food marketplace 
through over a hundred innovative public-private partnerships to promote healthy eating and 
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physical activity. These partnerships exist between CNPP and food companies, health care 
providers, day care facilities, consumer electronics companies, youth and education 
organizations, research organizations, and Federal and State agencies. 

MyPyramid.gov provides interactive, personalized tools to help consumers, health 
professionals, and nutrition educators make food and physical activity choices that follow the 
Dietary Guidelines. The MyPyramid Menu Planner, a state-of-the-art personal dietary 
assessment tool, allows users to enter their age, gender and physical activity level to obtain quick 
and easy appraisals of the extent to which their daily menus meet the Dietary Guidelines and 
ways to improve diet quality. The MyPyramid Tracker is an online diet and physical activity 
assessment tool that provides in depth information on diet quality and physical activity status, 
nutrients consumed, as well as providing nutrition messages and links to related government 
Web sites. Since the launch ofMyPyramid.gov in 2005, public interest has been overwhelming: 
Over 7 billion hits, about 100 million each month, and over 3 million registrations to MyPyramid 
Tracker. 

Finally, we have been working with the Ad Council on a series of public service 
announcements (PSAs) designed to inspire parents to adopt healthier lifestyles for their families. 
In February, Secretary Vilsack announced the latest set of PSAs, featuring characters from Walt 
Disney’s classic film, Pinocchio, recently re-released on DVD. The announcements encourage 
parents to visit MyPyramid.gov to find the right balance to a healthy lifestyle for their children. 
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This is not an exhaustive list of the initiatives and strategies that USDA is pursuing to 
address overweight and obesity. But 1 hope that it offers a sense of our ongoing commitment to 
make sure that the programs we administer are working proactively and effectively to combat 
this substantial threat to our Nation’s health. The nutrition assistance programs cannot offer the 
sole, comprehensive solution to this complex soeial problem, which affects people of every age, 
income level, and background. But the strategies we have in place can make - are making - a 
real difference in the lives of the children and low-income people we serve. 1 am confident that 
the new Administration intends to carry forward the commitment to stem the tide of overweight 
and obesity as a critical step towards a healthier future. 

Madam Chairwoman, 1 appreciate the opportunity to make this presentation, and would 
be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Dr. Brownell. 

Mr. Brownell. Thank you for the invitation to address the com- 
mittee. I appreciate all the leadership on public health issues. My 
name is Kelly Brownell and I am a professor of psychology at Yale 
University, former Chair of the Department of Psychology, Director 
of the Rudd Center for Food Policy and Obesity. 

I begin today with several points regarding the role that food 
plays in modern life and how our relationship with food has 
evolved and how important the USDA can be as a force for change. 
I often begin talks before an audience by showing a list of ingredi- 
ents for common food and having the audience guess what food 
that is. And if you see my written testimony, you will see the list 
of ingredients on this particular food, which is 48 items strong. And 
the fact that food can have 48 different things in it shows how dif- 
ferent our relationship with food has become. 

It used to be — there was a time that if we had such a thing as 
food labels there would have been one thing on it. It would have 
the food. It would have been an orange, lettuce, an apple, what- 
ever; and now we have many, many ingredients. 

We don’t really know what most of these things do to us. There 
is interesting research that has come out recently on the possible 
addictive nature of some ingredients of food. But that aside, our re- 
lationship with food has become physically distant and psycho- 
logically distant; and changing this situation I think could take us 
very far down the road of improving public health. 

Now it so happens that this list of ingredients sums up to be a 
Chocolate Chip Cookie Dough Pop Tart, but those 40 things could 
be mixed in different ways to produce lots of foods that are in the 
food environment. But the fact that we don’t really know what is 
going into the foods that we eat and we are so far from the food 
and who creates it, a number of problems have developed from 
them. 

One could actually ask if some of these things should be called 
“a food” — Michael Pollan has written about this — and one could le- 
gitimately ask whether a product should be called a food, not be- 
cause we eat them necessarily, but are they found in nature? Do 
they create metabolic havoc once they enter the body? Do they 
interfere with life expectancy or promote it? And these things are 
really very interesting questions, and beyond the scope of what we 
are talking about today, but they do show our changed relationship 
with food. 

When we talk about food and our vision of what is acceptable to 
eat, it is shaped tremendously by the food industry. We have been 
trained as a nation to believe that you can throw vitamins in 
water, sugar water, and that it is a healthy thing to take in. We 
have been trained to believe that something doesn’t have to have 
fruit in it to bear fruit in its name. 

A number of things like this have occurred that talk to the power 
of marketing. And foods marketed, much like alcohol and tobacco, 
become attractive in part because they are associated with being 
cool, fun, athletic, popular, et cetera. And you will see how often, 
if you pay attention to food marketing — how seldom, that is — the 
properties of the food themselves are measured. Very seldom do we 
hear that the food tastes good or that it does something good for 
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us; it is mainly about its associated properties. So change in this 
system won’t be easy. Food policy is affected by factors deeply 
woven in the economics and politics of our country. 

I am very heartened by Secretary Vilsack’s comments about nu- 
trition being at the heart of agriculture policy, which I think rep- 
resents a significant change and could take us down some very 
good roads. I would like to mention also the possibility of consid- 
ering guiding philosophy: As we are going ahead with changing nu- 
trition to affect public health is there a way to put all of this to- 
gether into a central philosophy? 

And I would like to introduce the concept that the economists use 
called “optimal defaults”; and the basic idea there is that you can 
create changes in the environment that make healthy behavior the 
default rather than unhealthy behavior the default. And there are 
stunning examples of the success of these approaches. 

I will just use one in the health area unrelated to nutrition. It 
has to do with the percentage of people who agree to be organ do- 
nors in different countries. European countries break down about 
60/40 percent into those that use the U.S. model, where you are not 
an organ donor by default, but you can choose to be one versus 
countries where you are an organ donor by default, but you can opt 
out if you wish — the same set of choices under both circumstances, 
just the default differs. 

And the rates are remarkably different of organ donation. In the 
countries that use the U.S. model, where you are not one by de- 
fault, about 15 percent of people agree to be organ donors; in the 
countries where you are a donor by default, it is 98 percent. 

Now, that is a startling difference; and one could imagine if you 
tried to accomplish that with education, you could do an edu- 
cational campaign. With unlimited money, you could never get that 
number up to 98 percent or you could just change the default. 

And so the question is, are there nutrition equivalents of this? 
Are there optimal defaults that can be created in the nutrition en- 
vironment in order to help make healthy behavior the default rath- 
er than the opposite? And now, with portion sizes so large, mar- 
keting as it is, unhealthy foods priced to be more accessible than 
healthy options, there are a number of factors that bear down on 
people to make poor choices the default. 

Now, we could use food marketing as an example here. If we 
added together all the government programs that deal with nutri- 
tion education and see what it summed to — let’s say 100 million, 
let’s say 500 million, whatever it happened to be — the food industry 
spends that in the month of January to basically convince people 
to eat unhealthy foods, with a few exceptions, but mainly that is 
the case — sugared cereals, soft drinks, fast food, candy and the like. 
And much of this advertising is directed to children. So that cre- 
ates an unhealthy default. 

As long as that marketing is out there, to the extent it is, it is 
hard to imagine the population eating a healthy diet. 

But, of course, there are many other things that can be done as 
well. So the question is, what role can USDA play in this? I would 
like to break down my remaining comments into ways that existing 
programs might be strengthened and then discuss a few new initia- 
tives that my colleagues and I thought about. 
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First, in terms of strengthening existing programs, I would like 
to talk first about children and schools. First is the issue of what 
shouldn’t be in schools. The list of competitive foods that exist now 
is much too lax; tightening up the standards would be a big help 
in terms of school nutrition, and the Institute of Medicine has ex- 
cellent standards that could be used to guide those decisions. 

Next is the issue of what needs to be in schools. The Fruit and 
Vegetable Program administered by the Department of Defense is 
an excellent start and can be strengthened even beyond where it 
is now. Better financing for breakfast and lunch programs would 
give the opportunity for schools to buy healthier foods rather than 
rely on the low-cost, unhealthier options. 

Locking in school wellness policies would also be an excellent 
thing to do. In the 2004 Child Nutrition Reauthorization Act, 
school districts were required to develop school wellness policies; 
and colleagues of mine at the Rudd Center, Drs. Marlene Schwartz 
and Katherine Henderson, have done excellent work to find out 
that the school wellness policies do matter and that the school dis- 
tricts with stronger policies tend to have better nutrition practices, 
as well as other practices related to health. 

Next, I would like to talk about the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program, CACFP. Those programs could be strengthened by having 
higher nutrition standards. Both pertain to what is allowed and 
what is not allowed in the programs. 

Next, on the WIC and food stamp front, of course, a tremendous 
opportunity here to improve things. I would encourage less empha- 
sis on direct education, although education sounds like a good 
thing, and we all believe in it, and it seems like a pretty good idea; 
but there is not a lot of evidence suggesting that education is hav- 
ing the desired impact or that it is worth the money spent on it. 

And so the question is, do we try to educate our way out of 
unhealthy diets or do we do things like changing defaults? And an 
example of this, a real-world example, would be New York City 
where the health commissioner and the Department of Health 
passed a regulation that forbids restaurants to have trans fats in 
the restaurant foods. 

Now, again, you could try to accomplish that with education and 
never get to the goal or you can just change the default: You get 
rid of the trans fats. 

And so, again, I go back to the question, in WIC and food stamps, 
can we create better defaults? And then I will end with the fol- 
lowing. 

Is that my cue to stop? 

Ms. DeLauro. No. 

Mr. Brownell. Okay. 

Ms. DeLauro. Keep going. 

Mr. Brownell. I am almost done anyway. 

And then another thing that could be improved with WIC and 
food stamp programs is, the USDA has pretty strict rules on what 
States can say about specific foods. And States — and we have 
talked to some people in some States who feel hamstrung by not 
being able to produce written materials that say people should eat 
less of anything in particular. So they can’t recommend, for exam- 
ple, that people should drink less sugared beverages or eat less fast 
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food or eat fewer french fries or things like that, because of this 
censoring rule. And if that could be changed, it would provide more 
flexibility for States to be more aggressive with the messages they 
give people. 

Position of and reimbursement for better foods within those pro- 
grams would be helpful, too. 

In terms of new initiatives, I would recommend several things. 
One is, I would like to see somewhere in government a commission 
established that would simultaneously address hunger, obesity and 
the environmental consequences of modern food practices. These 
are all very pressing issues. Depending on who you talk to, hunger 
is a major problem, obesity is a major problem, the environmental 
degradation produced by modern food practices is a problem. But 
these worlds of people very seldom interact, and sometimes even 
have competing needs. 

An example would be the green revolution which has helped feed 
the environmental world, but at an environmental cost. And so, are 
there ways that these worlds could come together and we could cre- 
ate win-win-win for hunger, obesity and sustainability issues? I be- 
lieve there can be, but again, these worlds aren’t talking very 
much. 

I would recommend a great deal more emphasis on farm-to- 
school programs; and this, apropos of Chairwoman DeLauro’s com- 
ments about Alice Waters, who has championed this issue. Chil- 
dren, because of the way they are raised in the United States now, 
have very little relationship with food. Fewer and fewer people 
know how to cook these days. You have schools that aren’t doing 
a very good job teaching kids nutrition; and so strengthening those 
programs would be a big help. 

And then I will end with recommendations for two studies I 
would recommend the lOM, the Institute of Medicine, be commis- 
sioned to do. One would be a study on the economic and health im- 
pact of farm subsidies. There is a lot of debate about farm subsidies 
now. Michael Pollan and others have written about it extensively. 
And as I talk to my economist friend, I get the sense that this a 
far more complex topic than one might see if you just read the 
press. 

And it is not a simple issue of corn farmers get subsidies, and 
therefore, we are helping drive obesity; but it is actually a very 
complicated topic that deserves the sort of thoughtful analysis that 
the Institute of Medicine could provide. So I would like to see that 
with some specific recommendations about how subsidy programs 
might be harnessed in order to improve health. 

And then, second, I would recommend the Institute of Medicine 
be commissioned to do a study on the impact of food prices and ac- 
cess, especially in vulnerable populations, on ultimate diet and 
health and whether we can change food prices and access in a way 
that helps these vulnerable populations maintain their health. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Dr. Brownell. 

[The information follows:] 
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Thank you for inviting me to testify before the committee. My name is Kelly Brownell 
and I am Professor of Psychology at Yale University, former Chair of the Department of 
Psychology, Professor of Epidemiology and Public Health, and Director of the Rudd Center for 
Food Policy and Obesity. The Rudd Center seeks to improve the world’s diet, prevent obesity, 
and reduce weight stigma by establishing creative connections between science and public 
policy, carrying out research that addresses key questions in nutrition policy, and serving as an 
information resource to leaders around the world on matters of food and nutrition. 

I begin with several points regarding the role food plays in modem life, how our 
relationship with food has evolved, and how important the USDA can be as a force for change. I 
will then comment on specific programs. 

I often begin talks by showing an audience a list of ingredients from a common food 
product and ask them to guess the name of the product. This product contains 48 entries in the 
ingredient list: 

ENRICHED FLOUR (WHEAT FLOUR, NIACINAMIDE, REDUCED IRON, THIAMIN 
MONONITRATE [VITAMIN Bl], RIBOFLAVIN [VITAMIN B2], FOLIC ACID), SUGAR, 
VEGETABLE OIL (SOYBEAN, COTTONSEED AND HYDROGENATED COTTONSEED 
OILt WITH TBHQ AND CITRIC ACID FOR FRESHNESS), HIGH FRUCTOSE CORN 
SYRUP, DEXTROSE, CORN SYRUP, SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE CHIPS (SUGAR, 
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CHOCOLATE, COCOA BUTTER, DEXTROSE, SOY LECITHIN), CONTAINS TWO 
PERCENT OR LESS OF CRACKER MEAL, SALT, MODIFIED CORN STARCH, 
LEAVENING (BAKING SODA. SODIUM ALUMINUM PHOSPHATE), CORNSTARCH, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL FLAVORS, CARAMEL COLOR, NONFAT MILK, 
GELATIN, MONO- AND DIGLYCERIDES, SODIUM STEAROYL LACTYLATE, YELLOW 
#6 LAKE, DATEM, BLUE #2 LAKE, XANTHAN GUM, COLOR ADDED, RED #40 LAKE, 
SOY LECITHIN, YELLOW #5 LAKE, NIACINAMIDE, REDUCED IRON, DRIED EGG 
WHITES, VITAMIN A PALMITATE, PYRIDOXINE HYDROCHLORIDE (VITAMIN B6), 
RIBOFLAVIN (VITAMIN B2), THIAMIN HYDROCHLORIDE (VITAMIN BI). FOLIC ACID. 


Various forms of sugar and fat appear multiple times in this list, as do a list of chemicals 
industry adds to give the product the texture, consistency, color, shelf life, and of course taste to 
maximize consumption. These ingredients, individually or in combination, affect our bodies, 
most notably the brain, in ways that are not well understood. 


These ingredients sum to become a Chocolate Chip Cookie Dough Pop Tart, but in 
various combinations could form many different products. One can legitimately ask whether 
these products should be called foods. Yes we eat them, but if one defines foods as things found 
in nature, that can be ingested without creating metabolic havoc, and that help us survive rather 
than interfere with life expectancy, some things simply wouldn’t qualify. 


Whether one defines a Pop Tart as a food is a complex subject, but it does show how 
distant we are from what we eat. Long gone is the knowledge of who grows our food, how it is 
handled and processed, and what gets stirred into the vast industrial vat when it is made. We are 
physically distant from its origins (we could not begin to guess what state it is made in) but also 
psychologically distant. Food, marketed much like alcohol and tobacco, becomes attractive in 
part because it is associated with being cool, fim, athletic, popular, etc. If you pay attention to 
food marketing you will see how seldom the properties of the food are mentioned. Absent is the 
close coimection humans once had with their food. 


This distance has many consequences. One is the common view of food as a commodity - 
we want as much as we can get at the lowest possible price. Quality becomes less important than 
quantity and lost in this equation entirely is the environmental impact of modem agricultural 
practices that make the Big Mac, the Coke, the Twinkie, the Cheeto, and the Pop Tart so widely 
available at such low cost. Agriculture policy has done much to promote this and little to thwart 
it. 


Many forces have pushed the nation down this road. Advances in agriculture 
technologies, improved transport, the genetic modification of foods, and subsidy policies are but 
a few examples. These were not put in place with evil intent. Quite the contrary, these were 
designed to maximize food production in an effort help both farmers and the larger agriculture 
industry, and to address what was, and still is a vexing problem - hunger. Agriculture and 
nutrition policy today, at least to some extent, is a holdover from these earlier times. The goal of 
producing immense quantities of food at low cost has been realized, but what the architects of 
the policies could not and did not anticipate was a downside - the massive production of 
processed foods high in sugar, fat, and salt. Combine this with relentless marketing of such food, 
particularly to children, effective strategies employed by the industry to maximize sales. 
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including packaging, portion sizing, pricing, and the making of health claims, and the economics 
of food that make unhealthy choices the default for so many American families, and we have a 
recipe for a nation in nutrition crisis. 

But now we know, and in fact have known for several decades that the nation’s food 
policies, as all policies do, have upsides and downsides. There is unprecedented attention to 
these policies - witness the debate over the most recent Farm Bill. The challenge is to set a 
course that helps remedy hunger, prevent obesity, insure healthy foods are available to all, and 
allow the country to establish a new relationship with food. 

This will not be easy. Food policy is affected by factors deeply woven into the economics 
and politics of our country. Change requires more than tinkering around the edges. USDA 
Secretary Vilsack said at the outset of his appointment, “This is a department that intersects the 
lives of Americans two to three times a day. Every single American. So I absolutely see the 
constituency of this department as broader than those who produce our food - it extends to those 
who consume it." This implies a bold new approach - placing human nutrition at the center of 
agriculture policy. 


Better Defaults 


Economists and public health experts are converging on the concept of creating healthy 
defaults - conditions where it becomes easy to make healthy choices. Stopping the sale of lead 
paint and leaded gasoline makes painting and driving less toxic, by default. There are 
innumerable other examples - fluoride in drinking water, air bags in automobiles, immunization 
requirements for children - the list goes on. 

A remarkable example of the power of defaults involves the choice to be an organ donor. 
A study of European countries compared those like the U.S. where individuals are not donors by 
default, but can opt in when they get a driver’s license, to other countries where people are a 
donor by default but can choose to opt out. The choices are the same in both cases, but there are 
stuiming differences in the percentage of people who are donors - about 15% in countries where 
one is not a donor and 98% in countries where opting in is the default. With an unlimited budget, 
an educational campaign encouraging people to be donors could only dream of a 98% success 
rate. Writing a different default into law costs little and works, really works. 

Default nutrition conditions in American are good in many ways and disastrous in others. 
There are fewer nutrition deficiencies than in the past and food is more available to the poor. 

And to the extent we wish to have supermarkets with 1 00 choices of salad dressings, 50 choices 
of yogurt, and several dozen types of ice cream, victory can be declared. But conditions also 
favor high consumption of foods that contribute to a cascade of diseases related to poor diet. 
Obesity, diabetes, heart disease, and cancer top the list. As you probably know, medical 
professionals were forced to drop the term “adult onset diabetes” when children as young as age 
8 were being afflicted. Given modem food defaults, it is hard to imagine any outcome other than 
rampant obesity and diabetes, given the relentless and powerful environment bearing down on 
people. 
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We can use food marketing as an example. Let’s say hypothetically that we sum the 
amount spent on nutrition education programs across all government agencies and the amount 
comes to $100 million per year. This would be a very generous estimate, but let’s use it as a 
round number. The food industry spends this by the first week in January, just marketing to 
children. And what is being marketed? Sugared cereals, fast food, soft drinks, candy, etc. Other 
factors such as large portions, low costs for high-calorie foods, higher costs for fhiits and 
vegetables, limited access to healthy foods for the poor, high consumption of soft drinks and fast 
foods, and food marketing have been shown in scientific studies to be linked to poor diet, risk for 
excess weight gain, and in some cases diseases such as diabetes. Less than y< of American adults, 
and even fewer children, get the recommended servings of finits and vegetables each day. By 
any standard we need better defaults. 


Strengthening Existing Programs 

A number of USDA programs could be strengthened to have a positive effect on the 
nation’s nutrition. We can begin with children. 

Children and Schools . Alice Waters, a champion for better school lunches, has said, 
“Right there in the middle of every school day, lie time and energy already devoted to the 
feeding of children. We have the power to turn that daily school lunch from an afterthought to a 
joyous education, a way of caring for our health, our environment and our community.” How can 
USDA programs and policies help accomplish this? 

First is consideration of what should not be in schools, namely foods that contribute to ill 
health in our children. The USDA uses old standards to define permissible competitive foods. 
Using standards already defined by the Institute of Medicine could help modernize and tighten 
this important definition. 

Second is the financing and composition of school breakfast and lunch. Increasing 
reimbursement rates would permit the purchase of better foods such as fresh finits and 
vegetables and whole grains, and decrease reliance on foods high in fat and sodium. Other 
helpful advances would be to improve the nutrient quality of USDA commodity foods, require 
district level engagement of nutrition professionals, issue grants to schools to purchase food 
preparation equipment, increase funding for the Department of Defense Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Program, and require that only low fat or skim milk be available in schools. 

Third, a positive step occurred with the requirement in the Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization Act (CNRA) of 2004 that schools establish a school wellness policy. Research 
by my Yale colleagues Drs. Marlene Schwartz and Kathryn Henderson has shown that while 
there is wide variability in both the nature of the policies and their implementation, wellness 
policies do matter - better policies are associated with better nutrition practices. In the next 
CNRA, policies will be strengthened if: a) each policy is required to meet minimum nutrition 
standards determined by the state; b) a process is established by which schools create a 
permanent wellness committee with representation from school administration, teachers. 
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students, parents, health professionals, and the community; c) policies are made public; and d) 
the policies are evaluated using a validated measurement tool and the results be made public, 

CACFP IChild and Adult Care Food Programs! . Existing standards within the 
CACFP permit the use of meals of poor nutrient quality. Programs can be attracted to such meals 
because of low costs for calorie-dense, nutrient-poor foods. It is the classic problem faced by 
soup kitchens - serve more people worse food or fewer people better foods. USDA policy can 
help remove this tension. 

Using the CACFP to improve nutrition defaults could be accomplished by: a) raising 
reimbursement rates to make it possible to serve healthier foods, especially perishable fruits and 
vegetables; b) eliminating juice as fruit serving or eliminating juice completely; c) allowing only 
water or 1 % or skim milk for children over age 2; d) serving whole grains as the primary source 
of grain (e.g., 100% whole grain bread, pasta, cereal, and crackers); e) helping individuals 
develop skills for finding these products in their communities; f) eliminating fried foods, high-fat 
meats, and high-fat cheeses; g) requiring that snacks always consist of or include a 
fhiit/vegetable; and h) limiting added sugar in products. 

Farm Bill . With its size and central importance in the nation’s nutrition, the Farm Bill 
can be a powerful tool for addressing nutrition issues. One controversial issue involves subsidies. 
This is a complex matter outside the scope of this testimony, but below I will recommend a 
means for establishing a base of information to help inform policy. 

Women. Infants and Children Program fWlO . Important progress has been made 
with WIC by limiting reimbursement for juice, providing targeted Suit and vegetable support, 
and improving the breastfeeding package. Additional progress would be possible by providing 
reimbursement for only 1% or skim milk for children over age 2, and to increase targeted support 
for Suits and vegetables. 

Food Stamps . This program needs the careful attention that WIC recently received. 
Consumers using food stamps face a number of challenges. The once-per- month allocation 
leaves many families strapped by the end of the month, creating strong incentives during this 
period to purchase cheaper, and therefore less healthy foods. The purchase of empty calories in 
foods such as soft drinks is now permitted. Above all, the value of food stamps is low enough 
overall to discourage purchase of foods such as fresh fiuits and vegetables. 

Possible remedies are to; a) give recipients the option to get food stamps monthly or bi- 
weekly; b) provide bonus benefits for the purchase of fiuits, vegetables, and whole grains; c) 
increase access to farmer’s market nutrition programs to increase the availability of vouchers for 
fiuits and vegetables; and d) increase food stamp benefits overall, especially if coupled with 
programs to improve nutrition. 
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Possible New Initiatives 

A variety of new initiatives might be considered to maximize the positive impact of 
USDA policy on the nation’s nutrition and health: 

1) Develop ways to connect nutrition and environmental issues within the Farm Bill 
and across USDA programs in general. Consumers are becoming more aware of 
the environmental impact of their food choices. Linking these two issues could be 
helpful to both the environment and diet. 

2) Create a commission to examine opportunities to connect groups, organizations, 
foundations, and agencies working on three issues - hunger, obesity, and the 
environmental impact of food practices. The aim is to eliminate competing 
interests and to establish common ground. 

3) Increase support for farm to school programs. Eating habits are established early, 
as are food values such as the importance of locally grown food. 

4) Increase support for school gardens, with the Edible Schoolyard as the model. 

5) Commission the Institute of Medicine to complete a thorough economic and 
health analysis of the impact of subsidies, asking specifically for 
recommendations on how subsidy policy could be used to address the nation’s 
nutrition and health concerns. 

6) Commission the Institute of Medicine to complete a study examining the impact 
of food prices and food access on the health of the nation, with particular focus on 
vulnerable populations. 


Before ending, I would like to mention the Yale Rudd Center website, which is at: 
www.YaleRuddCenter.ore . The site is rich with information on nutrition and food policy, offers 
policy briefs on a number of key topics, links to podcasts with leading experts, and provides a 
way to receive a free email newsletter on nutrition policy issues. 

In elosing, I would like to thank several groups for providing valuable input, ineluding 
the Center for Scienee in the Public Interest and the National Alliance for Nutrition and Activity. 
This is an exciting time for the country and for the USDA. By refining existing programs and 
adding imaginative new initiatives, there is every potential to do what the country desperately 
needs. 


Thank you, and good luck with your important work. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Ms. Parker, that was a vote, as you know, so we 
will hear your testimony and then we will sort ourselves out from 
there. 

Ms. Parker. Thank you. Good afternoon. Madam Chair and 
members of the committee. Thanks for the opportunity to be with 
you here today. 

My name is Lynn Parker, and I am a scholar at the Institute of 
Medicine at the National Academies. Prior to coming to the Insti- 
tute of Medicine, I was a member of the Committee on Nutrition 
Standards for Foods in Schools at the Institute of Medicine, so was 
involved with that committee in writing the report that I am going 
to talk about today — Nutrition Standards for Foods in Schools: 
Leading the Way Toward a Healthier Youth. 

The Institute of Medicine was established in 1970 under a char- 
ter with the National Academies to provide independent, objective 
and evidence-based advice to policymakers, to health professionals, 
the private sector and to the public. 

In 2005, in the wake of the rising rate of obesity and also the 
increasing availability of high-calorie, low-nutrient foods in schools 
that were being served and offered in competition with the school 
lunch and breakfast programs. Congress directed the Centers for 
Disease Control to undertake a study with the Institute of Medi- 
cine to review the evidence and make recommendations about what 
would be the appropriate nutrition standards for foods that are of- 
fered in competition with the reimbursable school lunch and break- 
fast programs. 

The need for such standards is simple, and I think people have 
already sort of talked a little bit about that. While we have feder- 
ally reimbursed school meals that have to meet nutrition stand- 
ards, the competitive foods that are offered in competition with 
those meals do not have to conform to very much of a standard at 
all. It is a very limited standard; and some people are surprised to 
hear that these foods only have to meet less than — the only foods 
that are prohibited are those that have less than 5 percent of eight 
key nutrients. 

So we are talking about foods that are very low in nutrients that 
are actually being prohibited from being served in competition with 
school meals. And also, the only control is around the cafeteria and 
during the meal period, so anything that happens before or after 
a meal period or anything that happens nearby the cafeteria is 
okay. 

To begin the process of developing these recommendations we de- 
veloped a list of guiding principles to guide us in our work. And 
we wanted those guiding principles to lead us to creating a health- 
ful eating environment for children in the United States. And I 
want to — there were several guiding principles, and they are in my 
testimony, but I just wanted to tell you a couple of them so you 
can see sort of where we were coming from. 

We said that schools contribute to the current and lifelong health 
and dietary patterns of children. Children are there all day long, 
5 days a week a significant part of the year; and schools, because 
of that, are uniquely positioned to model and reinforce healthful 
eating behaviors among children. And we also said, in partnership 
with parents, teachers and the broader community. 
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Also, we all agree that foods and beverages offered in the school 
campus should contribute to the overall healthy eating environ- 
ment and to the long-term healthful eating habits of children and 
serve a basis for their habits in the future. And we looked at both 
the dietary guidelines as a guide for what we did and also other 
pertinent scientific information that is available. 

So, drawing on the Dietary Guidelines and the scientific data de- 
scribing the current dietary intake of school-age children, what we 
found was that children are not — and this won’t surprise you — are 
not eating enough fruits and vegetables, are not eating enough 
whole grains and are not drinking enough or eating enough low fat 
and nonfat dairy foods and beverages. And the Dietary Guidelines 
urge us to promote those four kinds of foods to children and en- 
courage their consumption. 

So ultimately what we — and I am going to put my glasses on 
now — what we recommended was that the foods that are offered in 
competition with the school meals ought to be those foods that rep- 
resent fruits and vegetables, whole grains and low fat and nonfat 
dairy products. 

We organized our competitive foods list — competitive foods and 
beverages list into two tiers to make a distinction about when cer- 
tain foods should be allowed to be provided. Tier 1 foods were those 
foods that we felt should be offered during the day, if a school 
chooses to offer competitive foods during the school day; and those 
foods include fruits and vegetables, whole grains, nonfat and low 
fat dairy products. And to give you some examples of the kinds of 
foods we are talking about, they would be things like apples, carrot 
sticks, raisins, some multigrain tortilla chips, granola bars and 
nonfat yogurt with limited added sugars. 

The second tier of foods that we recommended were those that 
meet certain standards, certain nutritional criteria — reduced fat, 
saturated fat, additives and sodium — but don’t necessarily have the 
full servings of fruits, vegetables, whole grains and so forth. And 
we suggested that as an option after school in high schools. 

So those of the guiding principles in those two tiers form the 
basis of our recommended nutrition standards for competitive foods 
and beverages. The standards have two objectives: to encourage 
consumption of healthful foods and beverages and to limit the con- 
sumption of dietary components like fat, saturated fat, sodium and 
added sugars that either fall outside the recommendations of the 
Dietary Guidelines or are just not optimal for the diets or health 
of school-age children. 

These standards are intended to ensure that competitive foods, 
snacks and beverages complement the School Lunch Program and 
meals and that they contribute to the development of lifelong eat- 
ing patterns. In other words, if schools decide that they want to 
serve foods in competition with school lunch and breakfast, those 
foods should complement the School Lunch and Breakfast Pro- 
grams and their goals, not compete with the School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs and their goals. Those foods should be moving 
children toward the Dietary Guidelines and meeting the Dietary 
Guidelines rather than moving them away from meeting the Die- 
tary Guidelines. 
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One of the major purposes of the School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs and their nutrition standards is to provide children with 
a diet and with meals at school that meet the Dietary Guidelines. 

The committee also recommended that the standards apply 
throughout the school campus and throughout the school day so 
that they are consistent throughout the day and that the message 
that children are receiving, the offerings that are available to them 
and what they are learning about what is best to be eating and 
consuming, are consistent throughout the campus and throughout 
the school day. 

So, in conclusion, the committee looked at the traditional school 
nutrition programs like breakfast and lunch as ones that are the 
major source of nutrition for kids and that should be providing ac- 
cess to healthful foods. If a school decides to offer competitive foods, 
then these offerings should encourage greater consumption of fruits 
and vegetables, whole grains and nonfat and low fat dairy prod- 
ucts. 

It is our hope that as these recommendations are taken into ac- 
count and implemented at the local. State and national level; that 
they move our schools toward providing children with a model of 
what good nutrition is; that they serve as a basis for kids under- 
standing what a healthful diet consists of, so that they are avail- 
able for them to consume and so that, as Kelly Brownell pointed 
out earlier, they are the healthy default, they are the foods that are 
available to kids. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify, and if you 
have any questions about anything that I have said, I would be 
glad to answer your questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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Good afternoon, Madame Chair and members of the Committee. My name is Lynn Parker. I 
am currently a scholar at the Institute of Medicine of the National Academies. Prior to joining 
the Institute of Medicine, I served as member of the Committee on Nutrition Standards for Foods 
in Schools of the Institute of Medicine which produced the report. Nutrition Standards for Foods 
in Schools: Leading the Way Toward Healthier Youth. Established in 1 970 under the charter of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Institute of Medicine provides independent, objective, 
evidence-based advice to policymakers, health professionals, the private sector, and the public. 

In FY 2005, in the wake of the rising rate of obesity among American youth and the 
increasing availability of high-calorie, low-nutrient products on school grounds. Congress 
directed the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention to undertake a study with the Institute of 
Medicine to review evidence and make recommendations about appropriate nutrition standards 
for the availability, sale, content, and consumption of foods and beverages at school, with 
attention to those offered outside the federally reimbursable meals and snacks. The need for such 
standards is simple. While federally-reimbursed school meals must meet nutrition guidelines, 
“competitive” foods and beverages are not necessarily required to conform to any nutritional or 
health standards except for the very limited USDA requirements that no foods of minimal 
nutritional value (a food or beverage that has less than 5 percent of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances for eight specified nutrients) are allowed during meal periods in the vicinity of the 
cafeteria. 

To begin the process of developing recommendations, the committee established a set of 
Guiding Principles that would result in the creation of a healthful eating environment for children 
in U.S. schools and to guide deliberations and development of the standards. The Guiding 
Principles are listed in the April 2007 Report Brief submitted with my written testimony and 
accessible at http://www.iom.edu/Obiect.File/Master/42/505/Food%20in%20Schools.p df. 
Examples of these include: (a) Schools contribute to current and life-long health and dietary 
patterns and are uniquely positioned to model and reinforce healthful eating behaviors in 
partnership with parents, teachers, and the broader community; and (b) All foods and beverages 
offered on the school campus will contribute to an overall healthful eating environment. The 
committee was also guided by the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for Americans and reviewed 
pertinent scientific evidence. 
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Key Premises and Hierarchy of Foods 

Drawing on the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and scientific data describing the current 
dietary intake of school-age children, the committee identified fruits, vegetables, whole grains, 
and low-fat dairy as foods and beverages to be encouraged if competitive foods and beverages 
are allowed in the individual school. In regard to the issue of calories and portion size, the 
committee considered the fact that once a healthful breakfast and lunch are consumed, for many 
children there are relatively few calories remaining for consumption as snacks in a healthful diet. 
The committee also considered efficiency and simplicity when it recommended one maximum 
calorie portion size for the school setting. The committee organized competitive foods and 
beverages in schools into two Tiers, according to the extent of their consistency with the Guiding 
Principles. Tier 1 foods and beverages provide at least one serving of “foods to be encouraged” 
as defined in the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, and include fresh or minimally processed 
foods such as apples, carrot sticks, raisins, some multigrain tortilla chips, granola bars, and 
nonfat yogurt with limited added sugars. Tier 1 beverages are 1 percent or skim milk, 1 00 
percent fhiit or vegetable juices and plain water. These were recommended for all schools during 
the school day. Tier 2 foods and beverages are different from Tier 1 in that they do not 
necessarily offer a full serving of fruits, vegetables, whole grains, or low-fat or nonfat dairy, but 
they do meet certain nutritional criteria. These were suggested as an option after school in high 
schools. 

Together, the Guiding Principles and the two Tiers form the basis of the committee’s 
recommended nutrition standards for competitive foods and beverages in schools. The standards 
have two objectives: to encourage consumption of healthful foods and beverages and to limit 
consumption of dietary components (such as fat, saturated fat, sodium, or added sugars) that 
either fall outside the recommendations of the Dietary Guidelines or are not optimal for the diets 
or health of school-age children. The standards are intended to ensure that competitive snacks, 
foods, and beverages complement the school lunch and breakfast meals, and that they contribute 
to the development of lifelong healthy eating patterns. 

The committee also recommended that the standards apply to competitive foods sold or 
offered over the entire school day and throughout the school campus. Finally, the committee 
made recommendations for actions to implement the nutrition standards by schools; local, state. 


- 2 - 
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and federal governments; industry; and other stakeholders. These recommendations are 
discussed in chapter 6 of the report and outlined in the Report Brief 

In conclusion, the traditional school nutrition programs are intended to provide access to 
healthful foods. These programs are the main source of nutrition provided at school. However, if 
a school decides to offer competitive snacks, foods, and beverages to students, these offerings 
should encourage greater consumption of fruits, vegetables, whole grains, and nonfat or low-fat 
dairy products. The recommendations from the committee ensure that competitive foods and 
beverages are consistent with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and encourage children and 
adolescents to develop life-long healthful eating patterns. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testily. 1 would be happy to address any questions the 
Committee might have. 


- 3 - 
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during and after school can contribute a number of calories to their total daily 
consumption. 

Children in the United States are becoming more overweight and obese, 
putting them at risk for serious health concerns such as diabetes, cardiovas- 
cular disease, and elevated cholesterol and blood pressure levels. In addition 
to the risk of obesit)*-related health corwems, poor food choices could lead to 
otlver health concerns, like osteoporosis from inadequate calcium intake. 

In response to gnawing concerns over obesity, national attention has 
focused on tl\e need to establish school nutrition standaais and limit access 
to competitive foods, As a result, over the past few years, school nutrition pol- 
icy initiatives have been put into place at federal, state, and local levels. Two 
important federal initiatives have enlvanced school health-related policy 
efforts. First, in 1994, the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) developed the 
Coordinated School Health Program, comprised of eight interactive compo- 
nents to improve students' health. The second initiative was the Child 
Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act, passed in 2004, which required that 
local education agencies develop a wellness policy for schools to address the 
problem of childhood obesity by 2006. However, responses of school districts 
to meeting wellness policy reqxiirements have not been consistent. 

Thus, to augment local wellness policies. Congress directed the CEXT to 
undertake a study with the Institute of Medicine (lOM) to review and make 
recommendations about appropriate nutritional stands for the availability', 
sale, content and consumption of foods at school, with attention on competi- 
tive foods, The ensuing report, Nutrition Standards for Healthy Schools: Leading 
the Way Tbtoard Healthier Youths concluded that federally-reimbursable school 
nutrition programs should be the main source of nutrition at school, and 
opportunities for competitive foods should be limited- However, if competi- 
tive foods are available, they should consist of nutritious fruits, v^tables, 
whole grains, and nonfat or low-fat milk and dairy producte, consistent with 
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the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for Americans (DGA), to help children and adolescents 
develop healthful lifelong eating patterns. 

SUIDiNG PRINCIPLES FOR EATING HEALTHY AT SCHOOL 

The lOM report lays out a set of guiding principles to support the creation of 
healthful eating environmaits for U5. school children, as shown in Box 1 . 


1 

1 

E 

c 

Box 1 . Guiding Principles 

The commitisB recognizes Siat: 

1 . The present ond future health and wellbeing of schoot-age cKiicIren are probundly 

foods are 

offocted by dietary intake and the maintenance of a heolfhy weight, 

Hvoifabi©, they 
should consist of 
nutritious fruits. 

2. Schools contribute to currwr! and lifelong health and dietary patterns and are uniquely 

positioned to mode! and reinforce healthful eating b^oviofs in porttiarship with par- 
ents, teoch^s, and the broader community. 

vegetables, 
whole grains, 

3, Because oil foods ond beverages ovoilabb on the school compus represent significant 

and nonfat or 

coloric intoke, they should be designed to meet nutritional standorcU. 

low-fot milk end 
dairy products. 

4. Foods and beverages have heolth effects beyond those refoted to vitamins, minerals, 

consistent with 

and other known irtdividuoi components. 

H^e 2005 Dietary 

5. Imf^mentation of nutrition stondords for foods and beveroges offered in schools will 


likdy require clear policies; technical and financial support; a monitoring, enforcenient, 

to help children 

and evaluation progrom; and new food and bovoroge products. 

and adolescents 


develop hcolthfui 
lifelong eating 

6. The federolly reimbursoblo school nutrifion programs will bo the primary source of 

patterns. 

foods ond beveroges offered at school. 


7. All foods ond beverages offered on the school campus will contribute to an overall 
healthful eoting environment. 

8. NutriHon stondords will be estoblished for foods and beveroges offered outside the fed- 
erotiy reimbursobio school nutrition programs, 

9. The recommended nutrition stondords will bo based on the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americons, with consideration given to other relevorit sciencebased resources. 

10. The nutrition standards will opply to foods and beverages offered to all school-oge chil- 
dren (generdiy oges 4 through 1 8 years} with consideration given to the developmen- 
tal differences between chiWren in elementary, middle, and high schools. 
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ORGAMIZIN© FOODS AND BiVIRA©ES INTO A TIER SYSTEM 


The authoring committee systemically organized foods and beverages offered 
separately from federally-reimbursable school nutritton programs into two tiers 
according to their consistency with the DGA, as shown in Table 1. 

Tier 1 foods and beverages provide at least one servmg of fruit, vegetables and/or 
whole grains, or nonfat/low-fat dairy products and are foods to be encouraged. Tier 
2 foods and beverages fall short of meeting Tier 1 criteria, but they do not fali outside 
the DGA recommendations, and so are allowed, but only in ^ecific circumstances. 
The committee recommeniis that plain, potable ■water is available throughout tlie 
school day at no cost to students. 


T&BIE 1 . Foods and Beverages Thot Meet Tier 1 and Tier 2 Standords 

Foods Deveroges 

Tier 1 lor All Students 

Tier 1 foods ore fruits, vegetables, whole Tier 1 beverages ore; 

grains, ond rebted combination products* ond • Woter without flavoring, oddiiives, or cor- 

nonfat and low-fat doiry that ore limited to 200 bonoHon. 

calories or less per portion os pockoged and; • tow-faf* and nonfat milk [in 8 oz. por- 

• No more than 35 percent of totol cabries tioosj: 

from fot o Loctose-fre© and soy beverages or© 

• Less than 10 percent of total colories from included 

sotufotad fats o Flovored milk with no more than 22 g 

• Zero trons bt (less than or equal to 0.5 g of totol sugars per 8-oz. portion 

per serving} • 100-percenf Fruit juice in 4-oz. portion as 

• 35 percent or less of calories from total packaged for elementory/middle school 

sugars, except for yogurt with no more and 6 oz. (two portions) for high school, 

than 30 g of total sugars, per B-oz. portion • Caffeine-free, with the exception of trace 
as pockaged amounts of naturally occurring cqffeina 

• Sodium content of 200 mg or less per por- substances, 
tion us pQckoged 

A la carte enfitee items meet fat and sugar lim- 
its 08 listed above ond;** 

Q Are National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) menu items 

0 Hove a sodium content of 480 mg or 
less 

*Combinat)i>n products must contoin a total of *l-percent milk fat 
on© or more servings as pockaged of fruit, veg- 
etables, or whole grain products par portion. 

**2OCk:0brie limit does not apply; items coiv 
not exceed calorie content of comporoble 
NSLP entree items, 


T5sr 1 foe>d$ end 
beverages 
provide at feast 
one serving of 
fruit, vegetables 
and/or whole 
groins, or non- 
fet/low'fot 
dairy products 
and are foods 
to be 

encouraged. 
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Ifems containing 
signfficonf 
omounts of 
odded sugars 
tyfjkeHy provide 
"empty 
eolories"— 
contributing 
calories vrithout 
substantia! 
amounts of otber 
nutrients— thus, 
fimlKng foods 
high in added 
sugars is 
recommended. 


'Ha' 2 for High School Students After School 


Tier 2 snack foods are those that do not ©cceed Tier 2 beveroges are: 

200 colories per portion os packaged and: 

® No more than 35 per<»nt of total calories 
from fat 

• Less than 1 0 percent erf total colories from 
saturated lots 

• Zero trans fat {less Aon or equal to 0.5 g 
per portion} 

• 35 percent or less <rf colories from total 
sugars 

• Sodium content of 200 mg or less per por- 
Hon as packaged. 


TRIMMING THE EXCESS FROM SCHOOL FOODS AND SEVERAOES 
Dietary Fats 

American consxime too much saturated fat, which is associated with increased 
risk for cardiovasatlar disease. And like saturated fats, trans fats found in hydro- 
genated oils increase low-density I^oprotein (LDI.) cholesterol, whjei\ can further 
increase risk for heart disease. Trans fats also decrease high-density lipoprotein 
fHDL) cholesterol, or "good" cholesterol, which protects against heart disease. The 
committee recommends that snacks, food, and beverages meet the following criteria 
for dietary fat per portion as packaged: no more than 35 {>ercent of total calories from 
fat, less than 10 percent of total calories from saturated fats, and trans fat-free. 

Added Sugars 

Items containing significant amounts of added srigais typically provide "empty 
calories" — contributing calories without substantia! amounts of other nutrients-— 
thus, limiting foods high in added sugars is recommended. Tlie committee believes 
that limiting sugars to no more than 35% of the item’s calories (for .nondairy products) 
is achievable and will contribute to efforts to improve childi’en’s earing habits. Dairy 
products are excepted because they provide calciiun for bone health. I'o avoid elimi- 
nating popular dairy products due to the sugars content, the committee made an 
exception that flavored nonfat and low-fat milk can contain up to 22 grams of total 
sugars per 8 oz portion and flavored nonfat and low-fat yogurt can contain up to 30 
grams of total sugars per 8 oz portion. These standards will maintain produrt paiata- 
bility while still reducing intake of added sugars. 

Nonnutritivc Sweeteners and Soda 

In regards to nonnutritive sweeteners (e.g., sugar substitutes like aspartame and 
saccharin), the committee considered four important issues: safet)-, displacement of 
other foods and beverages that should be encouraged, effectiveness for weight con- 
trol, and the role of choi<» and necessity. Given the limited amount: of consistent evi- 
dence, the committee took a cautious approach iir its recimunendations for die use of 
nonnutritive sweeteners in schools. 

There is some evidence that nonnutritive sweeteners m beverages specifically are 
an effective weight management took however, because they have been shown to dis- 


Noo<aFfeinatsd, non-fortifiad beverages 
with less than 5 cobries per portion as 
packaged {with or without nonnutritive 
sweeteners, corbonofion, or flavoring). 
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place miik ai?d 100% juice when they are chosen at mealtimes, these competitive bev- 
erages should be allowed only in high schoote, and onlj' after the school day has 
ended. 

Regarding nonnutritive s\veeteners in foods, the committee found a lack of evi- 
dence about the effectiveness of nonnutritive sweeteners in foods for weight man- 
agement. Also, while available studies of the safety of ncBinutritive sweeteners have 
given assurance that they can be marketed and consumed by the public, tixere are not 
any studies that have looked for potential effects when these substances are con- 
sumed over many years, starting in childhood or teen years. Therefore, the commit- 
tee did not make recommendations regarding foods containing noruiutritive sweet- 
eners. 

Flavored, Carbonated, and Fortified Waters 

Schools should make plain, unflavored water available for ftee throughout the 
school day, either in the form of bottled water or ftom water fountains. The commit- 
tee recommends restricting carbonated water, fortified water, flavored water, and sim- 
ilar products because kids who drink these products may ftsrgo healthier bevecage.s 
like milk and juice. Also, they are not necessajy for hydratiem purposes, and the grow- 
ing variety of products increases the difficulty people have in making clear distinc- 
tions among ti^em. In addition, the committee did not wish to encourage manufac- 
turers to produce more beverages and foods with nonnutritive components aimed at 
children rather than products that provide fruits, vegetables, whole grains or healthy 
dairy. 

Sports Drinks 

Sports drinks contain significant amounts of sugar or other sweeteners and there- 
fore exceed the standards to be considered Her 1 or Tier 2 beverages. However, they 
do provide electrolytes, energy and hj'dration — all things that people involved in vig- 
orous physical acti\rity may need. The committee recommends that at the discretion 
of coaches they be available to students engaged in vigorous activity lasting an hour 
or more. 

After-School Activities 

After-sdiool activities that are attended mainly by students represent an exten- 
sion of the regular school day. So only Tier 1 products should be available during 
after-school activities involving elementary and middle school students. Tier 1 and 
Tier 2 items should be available to high school students engaged in activities on tlie 
school campus after schot>l, 

There are also many events that take place on school grounds and involve both 
students and adults or mainly adults. The committee recognizes that attempting to 
regulate items sold at such events may be impractical and even undesirable. But 
schools are encouraged to use foods and drinks that meet nutritional standards. 

Fundraising Products 

The committee recognizes that many school clubs and organizations have a tra- 
dition of selling candy and other foods and drinks for fundraisers. Fundraising is an 
important activity, but it can be done with healthy foods and drinks if not with other 
inedible products. Elementary, middle, and high schools should allow only Tier 1 
products to be sold on campus for fundraising purposes, bi addition to Tier 1 items, 
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Marketing of 
feads and 

beverages in 
sehoois should be 
limited, as 
retommend in the 
2Q05 lOM report, 
food MorkeHng 
to Children and 
Youth; Threat or 
Opportunity?.,. 


high schools could allow Her 2 items after sdtool to be used for on-campus fundrais- 
ing as well. For evening and community activities that include adults. Tier 1 and 2 
foods and beverages are encouraged. 

Caffeine 

The committee did not support the sale of caffeinated pix>ducts to school-age chil- 
dren becau.se of the potential for negative effects, including shakiness, headaches, and 
other symptoms of dependency and wid»drawai that could disrupt their abilities to 
concentrate and learn. They recc^nize that some products that do not meet the min- 
imal amount, such as daocolate milk, contain naturally occurring trace amounts of 
caffeine and those items are permissible. 

Marketing Foods and Beverages at Schools 

Competitive ftxxJs and bevwages should be limited during the sciiool day, and at 
after-school events and activities — especially those that ait? attended mainly by stu- 
dents as an extension of the school day. Marketing of foods and beverages in schools 
should be limited, as recommend in the 2005 lOM report, Food Marketing to Children 
and Youth: Threat or Opportunihf?, and the following standards should be implement- 
ed: 

• I-ocate Tier 2 fix>d and beverage distribution in low student traffic areas and 
ensure that the exterior of vending machines does not depict commercial prod 
ucts or logos or suggest that consumption of vended items conveys a heaitli or 
social benefit. 

• Tier 1 snack items are allowed after school for student activities for elementary 
and middle schools. Tier 1 and 2 snacks are allowed after school for higii school. 

• For on-campus fundraising activities during the school day. Tier 1 foods and 
beverages only are allowed for elementary and middle schools; Tier 1 and 2 
foods and beverages are allowed for high schools. For evening and community 
activities that include adults, Tier 1 and 2 foods and beverages are encouraged. 

Implementation of Nutrition Standards in Schools 

Appropriate policy-making bodies should ensure that recommendations are fully 
adopted by providing: 

• Regulatory guidance to federal, state, and local authorities; 

• Designated responsibility for overall coordination and overeight to federal, 
state, and local autJtorities; and 

• Performance-based guidelines and technical and financial .support to schools or 
school districts, as needed. 

Appropriate federal agencies should engage with the food industry to; 

• Establish a user-friendly identification system for Tier 1 and 2 snacks, foods, 
and beverages that meet the standards per portion as packaged; and 

• Provide specific guidance for whole-grain products and combination products 
that contain fruits, vegetables, and whole grains. 
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CONCIUSIOM 

The federally reimbursable school nutrition programs traditionally have been an 
important means for ensuring that students have daily acc^ to jfruits, vegetables, 
whole-grain-based products, and nonfat or low-fat dairy products during the schtX)! 

day. 

The committee's view is that these programs should be the main source of nutii- 
tion provided at school. However, the committee also recognizes that there are an 
increasing number of opporUinities for students to eat and drink, induding a la carte 
services, vend ing machines, school stores, snack bars, concession s^ds, classroom or 
school celebrations, achievement rewards, after-school programs, and other venues. 

Thus, schools are encouraged to limit such additional opportunities for students 
to eat and drink, but when they do arise in sdtooi, they should be used to encourage 
greater daily consumption of fruits, vegetables, whole grains, and nonfat or low-fat 
dairy products. Ihe recommendations in this report are intended to ensure that ofter- 
ings in these venues are consistent with the DGA and, in particular, to help children 
and adolescents meet the guidelines for consumption of bruits, vegetables, whole 
grains, and nonfat or low-fat dairy products. 



The recommen- 
dations in this 
report ore 
intended to 
ensure that 
offerings in 
these venues 
are consistent 
wiri^ the DOA 
and, in 
particular, to 
help children 
and adolescents 
meet (he 
guidelines for 
consumption of 
fruits, 
vegetobles, 
whale groins, 
and nonfat or 
lowfot dairy 
products. 
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Ms. DeLauro. I think what we are going to do is — there are 
about 4 minutes left in the vote and then there are two 5-minute 
votes after that. I think, with the concurrence of the committee, the 
subcommittee will just recess to go for the votes and then come 
back. Then we will take up the questioning. 

I beg your indulgence, but this is our way of life. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 


NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Ms. DeLauro. We are going to get started. I know the other 
members are coming back. Again our apologies, but let’s get started 
with questions. 

Mr. O’Connor, last year’s hearing I asked about funds that FNS 
is spending on nutrition education. The FNS estimated that $788 
million. Dr. Brownell, it is not 100 million, it is 788, and that 
doesn’t include the State match money, which is somewhere near 
another 300 million or so. 

Over 95 percent of the funding is payment to State agencies, 
$305 million to food stamp agencies, 445 to WIC. About $19 mil- 
lion, as I understand it, goes to support nutrition education in 
schools. 

I am going to get my couple of questions out here and then give 
you time to answer and to interact. 

We need an overview of FNS programs and what you are cur- 
rently doing on nutrition education that deals with the obesity 
issue. I am going to get right to the chase here. There is a 50 per- 
cent match from State, again which increases the total amount of 
the program. But my question is how do we know that we are get- 
ting anywhere with this nutrition education? What feedback do we 
get? What specific types of nutrition education are States imple- 
menting? 

I know you did some messaging last December on messages that 
work. Who analyzed it? What does it say? What is getting through? 
What changes should we be making on nutrition education to make 
it more effective? My question is, is $19 million enough for schools? 

So that series of questions, this is the Appropriations Committee. 
We are sending this money this way. What is happening to it? 

Then I have a follow-up question. When you answer this one, I 
also want to get the other two panelists to answer it. Your testi- 
mony talks about, and I quote, “concerns about the role of nutrition 
assistance and causing weight gain. USDA is not aware of any con- 
vincing evidence that school meals or other Federal nutrition as- 
sistance programs cause obesity or overweight. The evidence that 
does exist is mixed.” That is a quote from your testimony. 

So with regard to that, when you address that I am going to ask 
Mr. Brownell and Ms. Parker whether or not they agree with that 
statement. Do they think there is any relationship to our nutrition 
assistance programs or the commodity programs and causing 
weight gain. So let me ask you to address the issues of our nutri- 
tion education programs and analysis of those efforts and their ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr. O’Connor. To the first question, where is the money going 
and what do we know about what we are getting back from it, we 
know that in the SNAP program, for example, where most of the 
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money is going that you were just describing, where there is a 
State match, 52 of the State agencies have nutrition education pro- 
grams that we are participating in the funding in. This is up over 
the last several years when there were many fewer 

Ms. DeLauro. What is the effectiveness of the program? 

Mr. O’Connor. The effectiveness is something that we are still 
trying to assess. 

Ms. DeLauro. How? 

Mr. O’Connor. We have a new reporting requirement that we 
just put into effect, where we are going to be able to through col- 
lecting that information know better what all of the States are 
doing, and we are going to be sponsoring some projects looking at 
effectiveness to make sure that we can share what one State is 
doing that is effective with other States so that we can try to pro- 
mulgate effective interventions from place to place to place. 

Ms. DeLauro. What is the timing on that? 

Mr. O’Connor. I believe we are about 2 years away from the re- 
sults of that coming back in. So in the meantime 

Ms. DeLauro. We are 2 years away? 

Mr. O’Connor. Right, in terms of trying to assess the effective- 
ness of what the State efforts are. In the meantime we have been 
doing some things well. We are trying to get folks to focus around 
certain common messages. We have recently put out some core nu- 
trition messages because we know that one of the ways we can try 
to get behavioral changes that I was talking about is to continually 
have messages resonate from various places. So if we can get folks 
to try to have the same message carried in various ways, then we 
can try to have more effective 

Ms. DeLauro. Tell me about the messages that were tested last 
December. I run for office every 2 years. So does my colleague Mr. 
Kingston and Mr. Farr. We deal with messages all the time, what 
we say and what we do. If we waited, if we waited the amount of 
time to figure out what messages work or don’t work, it would be 
a cold day in you know what before we got here. 

What happened in December. 

Mr. O’Connor. Those are the messages that we put out to the 
State agencies. They are now using those messages. They have 
been accepted by the States and they are incorporating those into 
the nutrition education programs that they are running for the cli- 
entele. 

Ms. DeLauro. We are running on empty. Is it an old Jackson 
Browne? We are running on empty here, and years before we get 
to what we need to do in an age of unbelievable technology and 
ability to follow up. 

The red light is here, but I do want to have Mr. Brownell and 
Ms. Parker comment about that quote from Mr. O’Connor’s testi- 
mony about role of nutrition assistance and causing weight gain, 
USD A is not aware of any convincing evidence that school meals 
or other Federal and nutrition assistance programs cause obesity 
and overweight. The evidence that does exist is mixed. I ask for 
your comment on the earlier commentary as well as on this. 

Ms. Parker. 

Ms. Parker. Let’s see, let me answer in a couple of ways if that 
is okay. One is in terms of nutrition education we don’t really have 
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a recent report at the Institute of Medicine on the effective nutri- 
tion education or what works best, but we do have several reports 
on obesity prevention and childhood obesity prevention. And when 
we looked at that issue what we found was that the environment 
in which children are affects whether they become obese or not. 
There are connections between environment and obesity both for 
children and adults. 

And my point is this, that nutrition education by itself is not 
going to take you all the way. You really need to look at and make 
it possible for people to act on what they have learned. You have 
to make it possible for children to act on what they have learned. 

If a child is at a school where competitive foods are being served 
that are high in fat and sodium, you are teaching them one thing 
and in then changing it around. If you tell kids they should be 
physically active and try to encourage them through nutrition edu- 
cation, which physical activity is part of nutrition, but if there is 
no physical education in school, if kids can’t walk to school because 
it is dangerous, if the whole build environment around them, if the 
fast food restaurant is one block away perhaps from their school 
and there is no labeling there, those are all potential situations in 
which it is very difficult for people to act. 

If a mother learns that she should be having low fat meats and 
low fat dairy, but not a store in her neighborhood that provides 
those products because there is no major grocery store, she can’t 
act on it. 

So I guess I want to throw in the idea that along with nutrition 
education we have to be thinking about also changing the environ- 
ment in which people are so they can act on what they learned. 

And then on the issue of food programs and obesity we haven’t 
done that analysis, but speaking from a personal perspective I have 
looked at the literature and other research that I have done outside 
of my work at the Institute of Medicine, and I would agree with 
the USD A analysis and both at ERS and FNS that the literature 
is mixed but overall there does not seem to be a connection be- 
tween — right now in the scientific literature it is not clear that 
there is any connection between obesity and the nutrition pro- 
grams. 

The one thing I would say is that when I was talking about com- 
petitive foods, people often don’t realize school lunch is a program 
that has portion size control, that it has to meet certain nutrition 
standards, but there are other things that are being sold and of- 
fered to children at the same time. When people walk into a cafe- 
teria, they don’t realize that a lot of the foods that are provided are 
foods that are outside of the lunch program that are sold and there 
is vending machines and student stores and snack bars. So there 
is a lot of, again, in terms of the environment in which kids are, 
and in the environment in which school lunch and breakfast are it 
is a pretty difficult environment to provide kids with a nutritious 
meal. 

Ms. DeLauro. Dr. Brownell. 

Mr. Brownell. Three reactions, number one is the question 
about whether these programs are helping drive obesity I believe 
comes in the context of critics of these programs using this as an 
excuse for wanting to cut them back. I do not believe there is suffi- 
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cient evidence to justify that point of view. There is plenty of evi- 
dence, anecdotal and just common sense, that would suggest that 
the programs could be doing more to help the obesity problem. So 
going forward, that certainly becomes the more important question. 

Second is the issue of nutrition education. There is a long history 
of nutrition education affecting things other than behavior, like 
they affect knowledge and attitudes about food, but you don’t get 
too many nutrition education programs that actually change behav- 
ior. And I really support the spirit of what the USDA is doing, but 
unless they are doing something different than everybody else has 
been doing for years and years and years, it will take 2 years to 
find the inevitable, that these things have unsatisfying results. 
Now I hope that is wrong, and God bless them if they can pull it 
off, but it would be different than anything else that has happened 
in the past. That is why I believe that changing the default condi- 
tions is more important than education. 

So back to the point Lynn made, if there were zoning ways to get 
mini markets and fast food restaurants and the Dunkin Donuts out 
of the range where kids can walk from a school, that would prob- 
ably be more helpful than the education going on in school. 

And then, second, the core messages that Mr. O’Connor dis- 
cussed. I am very much in favor of that in principle and I think 
it is a very good idea. Unfortunately, I think the tJSDA for years 
and years has existed in a political climate where there has been 
great fear of offending the food industry. I haven’t seen the core 
messages, but my guess is that they are probably not the most as- 
sertive in the world. The core messages that one is left with in that 
political environment is focusing on encouraging people to eat more 
of the good things rather than less of the bad things. You just can’t 
get to the goal line by doing that. You can talk about fruits and 
vegetables all day long, but as long as there is soft drinks, fast 
food, sugared cereals, candies, you have big trouble. 

So to the extent that USDA, with the political climate, can 
change and the USDA is empowered to be more assertive with 
those core messages, I think that would be quite beneficial. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much. I want to yield to my col- 
league from Georgia. I would love to see if we can get the core mes- 
sages and take a look at it. I think you made an interesting point, 
both of you, in terms of the amount of the money we are spending 
on education and the outcome. $788 million is not exactly chump 
change. It is not the $10 billion or the money that the industry 
spends, but it is certain maybe we can redirect some of that in 
more effective ways. 

[The information from USDA follows:] 
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The United States Department of Agricuiture’s 
Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) adiW!ist©"S 
15 nutrition assistance progr^s. in Rscal Year 
2008. an estimated $750 million in Fed©-cri furKis 
was spent providing much needed nutrition 
education to program participants, empowering 
iow-income families and children to use their 
food benefits to mai<e healthful food choices. 
States also contribute n-ritiions to support this 
effort. Together, we can get the most out of this 
investrr^ent maximizing our nutrition messages. 

People are bombarded by various messages 
every day. How can we make sure our messages 
are heard, remembered, and effective in 
compelling the families we serve to take action? 
We can increase the visibility and repetition of 
our messsages by “speaking with one voice.” 

We maximize our message impact when ail FNS 
programs work together to deliver consistent, 
accurate, and consumer-tested messages. 
Together, we can make a greater difference. 

This guide presents core nutiitbn messages and 
supporting content (e.g., bulleted tips, recipes, 
and stories) that are specifically designed for the 
iow-income mothers and children participating 
in Federal nutrition assistance programs. TTiese 
messages are based upon the 2005 Dietary 
Guidelines far Americans and MyPyramid and 
support program policies and food packages. 


Low-income mothers and children tiave guided 
the development of these messages — discover 
what they had to say j^out these new resources 
inside this publication. 

We invite you to use the core nutrition messages 
and supporting content in your nutrition 
education efforts. Collaborating witti others in 
your community to promote the core messages 
can take this effort to “speak with one voice" one 
step further. Other organizations may also be able 
to address broader environmental citanges that 
make it easier for mothers ar^d children to make 
healthy food choices. Inside this guide, we have 
provided tips for putting the core messages into 
practice, and we hope you’ll share your ideas 
with us. 



Maximizing the Message; i-leipsng Moms artd KicJs Make f-ioaltttier Food Chorees 




Maximizing the Message., .provides you with 
16 audience -tested nutrition messages, as w^l 
as supporting content, that address important 
diet-reiated behaviors influencing the health of 
low-income mothers and children, Specificaliy, 
core nutrition messages are provided for the 
following audience segments; 

• Low-income mothers of preschooi-age 
children {2- to 5-year-o!ds) 

• Low-income mothers of elementary school- 
age children {6- to lO-year-olds) 

• Eight- to ten-year-old children 

Rgure A: M^ing a Bigger lmpact->Together 

LawtJRcome motfiers and iheir are s^ved by several FederatnuMtlon assistance programs: When . 

' tliese programs: Gtwnmunicate the core nutntton messages to their patk^nts, we can reach mflltons of 

mothers and cNldren. The opportunity for message repetition is also greater sine© many morns partiGipate or 

have children that participate in muftipl© programs. Examples of programs mclucle: 

In Fiscal Year 2006, 3.7 mifiton women e^s 18 to ^ Hired in food Stamp Program {FSP} households with : 
chHdren 3; to 10 yeare of age.’ 

• :Sp8Ctai Suppiementai Nutrition Pribram for Women* infants and Children (WiG) 

In fiscal Year 2006, on average, 2.7 rniion children 2 to 4y©ars old participated in WIC each month.^ : • 

• National ^hod Lunch FYogram (NSLP) 

fn 2006, an estimated 23.7 ntiliion chHdren between the E^es of 6 and 11 years old,^ Most of these 

children were eligii^s to particii^te in the NSLP, 

^Fmfieffy.knowfiasi!)eFoodS^mpPw^fmt.TDenamBchai^god&tOei3b»l.20(& 
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Messages directed to mothers have the poteofeJ 
to affect what moms eat and th^r children’s 
diets. Women are stiil the primary food shoppers 
and meal preparers in most househc^ds.** Moms 
are also more likely ttian dads to eat breakfast 
and dinner with ttieir children — even in two- 
parent households.® As such, moms have the 
power to change what food is available In the 
home, how food is offered and pn^ared, and 
their children’s attitudes and feelings about food. 

Tbe core nutrition messages reflect USDA’s 
goals and guiding principles of nutrition 
education delivered through nutrition assistance 
programs, These messages can augment weli- 
designed, theory-based initiatives that support 
the behavioral outcomes listed in Figure B. 

Concepts for the core nutri^on messages address 
five mediators (influences) of children’s dietary 
behavior. For instance, message for moms of 
elementary schooi-age children address the 
avaitattilty and accessibility of fruits and vegetables 
in the home (a mediating environmental variable). 

Message concepts (and the mediating variables 
they are based upon) apply to constructs in 
theories frequently used to explain dietary 
behavior (e,g., self-efficacy, observaiiona! learning, 
social infiuence/support, and skill building), 
as well as irrtrapersonal, social, and phyac£^ 


environmental factors outlined in ecological 
models. In other words, the core messages 
address factors that influence the likelihood that 
children will eat fruits and vegetables, drink fat- 
free or iow-fat milk at meals, etc. Following our 
example above, kids are more likely to eat fruits 
and vegetables w^en they are available and 
accessible in the home. Message concepts are 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Rote Modeling 

These messages encourage niotf^ers to set a 
good example by eating fruits and vegetables 
themselves. Several studies have shown that 
children’s consumption of fruits and vegetables 
is correlated with parents' intake and children’s 
attitudes about fruit.® ® Children are also more 
likely to eat new foods when they see a parent 
consuming them.’® 


Rgura B: Behavioral Outcomes 

* Moth6H« ojd consume recoTOmendiSd; 

amotmte fruits and vegetalsles. 

^ and prepare foods together v/ithfrteir 

2- to S-yew-old children rrtore often. 

Mofrtera thar 2- to S-yssff^old chHci'Qn to 
decide whether and how much to eat 

♦ Ssf to t©n-yea^oJd clnf!<^en consume 

: leccmvnwKted amounts of milk and milk products, 
chor^ng f»1mai1ly !ow-fai and fat-free options. 
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Cooking and Eating Together 

Families that eat dinner together tend to have 
more healthful dietary intake patterns that are 
higher In fruits, vegetables, and caldum and 
lower in saturated fat ” Eating meals together 
also provides opportunities for role modeling as 
previously explained. Some research indicates 
that watching television while eating together 
may reduce the positive effects of family 
meals.’®-^® Family meals may have a greater 
positive effect on children’s diets when the meal 
is prepared at home.’® Involving preschoders 
in food preparation may also help make new 
foods more familiar and can help motivate 
children to try new foods. 

Division of Feeding Responsibility 

Messages under this concept are based upon 
the delineation of parent and child feeding roles 
where the parents decide what, vkrtien, and 
where foods are offered and the child decides 
whether and how much to eat.”" 

Research suggests that infants and very young 
children have the ability to self-regulate the 
amount of food they consume when given the 
opportunity.’®'®’' While intake at specific meals 
may be erratic, caloric intake over the course 
of the day is relatively well regulated. However, 
child feeding practices {i.e., when moms are not 
responsive to child feeding cues) may disrupt 
children's abilities to eat when they are hun^ and 
stop eating when th^ are full,’®- Differences 
in children’s abilities to self-regulate energy intake 
appear in preschoolers, and these differences 
are even more pronounced in older children.®’-®^ 

The amount and way that food is provided can 
also make a difference. Mothers may serve 
larger portions than their children can consume 
and then use pressure or coercion to get their 
children to eat "enough.” Some research has 
shown that simply by serving large portions, 
moms may be causing children to eat more.®®'®^ 

Child feeding practices may also influence the 
development of food preferences in children. 


Resesvch suggests that the use of pressure or 
rewards may decrease children’s preferences 
for foods. Children may then eat less of these 
foods when the reward or pressure is no longer 
present. The number of times mothers expose 
chfldren to new foods also appears to influence 
food preferences.®® 

Avaiiabiiity and Accessibility 

Messages under this concept focus on increasing 
the availability and accessibility of fruits and 
vegetables at home and encouraging/motivating 
Wds to eat them, The availability and accessibility 
of (i.e., ready to eat and easy to get to) fruits and 
vegetables has been shown to be a critical factor 
in the consumption of fruits and vegetables by 
elementary schcx:^-age children.®® "’'’ One study 
showed that accessibility is particuiarty important 
when children “dislike" fruits and vegetables."*® 

Food Preferences, Beliefs, and 
Asking Behaviors 

Messages for 8- to 10-year-old children are 
designed to make fruits, vegetables, milk, and 
milk products more appealing to children. The 
messages for children complement messages 
for mothers, providing motivation for children to 
consume the fruits, vegetables, and milk prcxfucts 
that mothers are making available and accessible 
in the home. By influencing children's beliefs about 
these foods, we can also increase the likelihood 
that children will ask mom to provide them. This 
ranforcement may further strengthen mom's 
commitment to making fnjrts, vegetables, and milk 
prockxts available and accessible.^®' The impact 
of messages designed to influence children’s food 
preferences and food purchase requests has 
been se^ in commercial advertising.^® A major 
challenge in creating messages is that children 
see health issues as a distant problem and tend 
to base their food choices on taste, availability, and 
accessibility."*® Messages that appeal to children’s 
desires to have energy for play and sports and to 
"maximlK their potential" are preferred.*® including 
a sense of fon, fantasy, and challenge can also 
help capture kids’ attention and stimulate their 
motivation to ieam.®° ®® 
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Figym Ci F^S Com Hutrltiot^ Messages 

There are 16 core nutritioo me^^^-:a^p^sffjg5 ico«s€^jt&'7.fcff:iw>^jaf&<^ppeschoo(0rs. 4 for mothers of •. 
efementary.school-ageGh5!c}rQn,^ai^-5vlK-8^^te;1Q?y^--QW;-ehlftto^..’ni8^'roassag©smay-t>©useda!or!eor , 
with others. Goosumer-tesled su^K»l30g ccK?tefrt or teep^J Is provided for certain 

messages in the Appendices. ' ' . > 


Fo>' of Preschoolers 


R€^0 Msdeffng Mossages* ■. - !-• I'- ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

1. They learn from watching you. Eat fewtssmd x^^^-^d/yow tdcte wfi too. 

2. They take their lead from you. Eat and ^reg^S'»sJ ym«4d<fe»H8 too. 

Cooking and Eating Together Massages* 

t. Cook togeth®*. Eat tpgetter, Talktogett^^Mtf^m^^meafenrf^time. . 

2. Make meais and memories together. Jt's a lsssjnfiT^^use fisr life. 

Divtsfon of Feeding ResponsibUity Messages 

1 . Let them tsarn by serving themselves. . ' 

Lrat ytMjr kids serve themseh^ at dinner. T€®ch ftiem: to tadw sm^i aitspuhts.at first. Tell ihsm they can get . 
more if ttiey're still hungry. ' 

■a.'.Sometim^newfoodstakehme. 

Wds don’t always take to new foods right aw^. GfN* new fruits and v^ies many times. Give them a taste 
■ at. first and'bepatient with thera' ' 

v3:F9ti9hce,wQfks better than f^sure., 

Gffer ybiir children navv foods. Then, let thwn chdos© h^Ttnich to eat. Kids are more likely to enjoy a food 
When eating it la their ovtfri h also t^ps lh^ ld«n:to be independent. 


For Mothors of Elomontary 8eltool*Ago CtiHciron 

AvaUabimyfAccessIbimy MesssgM 

1 . Want your kids to meash for a heB^hy snack? Make sure fruits and vogues am in mach.‘ 

3i let your kitte ba “produce pickers.* Help them pick fruits and varies ait ^ ^Ore. 

4. They’re still growing. Help your kids grow Strw^. Serve fat-free or iow-fat milk at meals. 


For 8- to lO-Year-OW C hildWWfr ' _ 

Food Preference, Belief and Asking Behavior Messages 

Notei Milk and yogurt tn6^«^(»,must be paired wfrh^^^e ducting to¥/*fat or fat-free milk or yogurt; 
IviEatsnWirtfo.play.hwd.' Ckink m8k at 

■%;Sh^kWkoasuperh#o.'PoweropW«h'ffultand:yi:^|uilv:;:'- 
%: Eat smart hard, ek fruite arKJ.v^iss at,^ro 

iS;: Fuel up with fruits arki veggies, i^d so^ a rock^ ship. 

• Consumer-testsd supporting content (e.g., t>uffetBd Ups, stoilss, ormclpes} is provided fer ffteso messages in the AppondiCBs. 
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The audience-focused approach used in the 
development of the core messages included 
input from program stakefioiders and the target 
audiences via focus group testing. This proc^ 
helped create core nutrition messages that are; 

• Accurate. A!! messages and supporting 
content are accurate and consistent with 
the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
and MyPyramid. 

• Easy-to-read. Messages and supporting 
content are written at a 4th-5th grade 
reading ieve! as determined by SMOG 
and Fry readability formulas. Focus group 
testing also explored whether participants 
understood messages and content. 

• Emotionally based. Focus group testing 
explored participants’ feelings about being 
mothers, feeding their children, and the 
emotionally based rewards of making 
changes in how and what they feed their 
children, This information was used in the 
early development of the messages to 
create an emotional puli that helps compel 
moms to take action. Later focus group 
testing assessed whether these messages 
resonated with ttie target audiences. 
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"1 see my daughter peeping around 
the corner seeing what [I’mj eating 
and running in and saying, ‘I want 
some, 1 want some.’" 

-MoSier of preschooier, Birmingham), AL 

Core Messages Workgroup 

A Core Nutrition Messages Workgroup consisting 
of experts in nutrition education, communica- 
tions, and FNS prognms deliberated and made 
recommendations regarding the behavioral 
focus, target audience, concepts, and scope 
of the core messages and supporting content. 

Members included representatives from: 

• Food Stamp, WIC, Food Distribution, and . 

Child Nutrition programs 

• U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention 

• National WiC Association 

• School Nutrition Association 

• Food Stamp Nutrition Education 
implementing agencies 

• /tesociation of State & Territorial Public 
Heg^h Nutrition Directors 

• National Institutes of Health 

• USDA Agricultural Research Service, 

Children’s Nutrition Research Center. 

6 
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Moms and 

TCfi'^ 'J's Fce^ii Grosip T^s^lngi 
h'n V c \ y . ■. ‘ . h^d In eight States 

hev--'/' U' rsTuei 1007 and Jiiy 2008 to guide 
'f-.ri' ^ f ntt-ssages and st^porttng 

^ ... f" r\? 1 Fst 1 ,'ta* 'products (seeT^te 1 fa- 
'' ‘All- vtocu*^ groups w@B held) 


^ ^ of F^oous 0rc^9a 

Phase Two Ph^etltf^* 

Roch^ta-.NY Usa Angles, : 

Bait'mcM^e MD Chroago.fi. 

Oattes, rx ' 

atBBseg^mthim^tmfsetpfsactwQl'^ggctSarsftori^- 


In total, 140 mothers and 73 chiidrer i 
par^clpated in the groups., Al! participants .had 
household incomes at or below 185 percent 
of the Federal poverty tine; over hail of the 
hcxjs^xilds were participating or had children 
participating in the FSP’ NSLP, and/or W!C. 
Refer to Table 2 for additional information 
sixHJt focus group participants, We teamed a 
tot from the focus group testing — what worked 
and what dktn’t work. The findings provided 
in the fdlowing paragraphs explain why the 
core messages are worded a particular way. 
These insights (^n help you reflect the tone 
and spirit of the messagovs in ottier rr^ater iafs 
you may develop. Because ttiis research was 
conducted among smaii samples of our target 
audiences, the findings should be viewed as 
instructive but not definitive. 


2: OsmoiGiraphlc Inforaurtion of Foc^ui Qroofi ^itiel^ntB 


Moms (140 partteliWTO): , 


XMs (?3 fMrtielfMKTi*}: 


TTm ii/niiiil> »ti 


Race^thnli^ 




American 


VVh«®ofa(Ucaaiari ' ^ ' 

/■ 44A/11 



33 

Latino;': 

■//l/tfJ/liii 

0«v , 

2 



Aoe 




lS-34 '■ : 

63 

B«S9 

35 


ST 



Mninnl ni-Lin» 
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L«n4o(FannslEdiicstlan 




Hahsohodorfess i 




' : ■SaSS)jifeiSSS;5';i'- ;;:K 




V'.OotwosjWloate ' ... 




. fffjvtlVfiVHllBisSslI 



/iMie/y/':'. 


57 


S«pS3t»a::pK»*W.5;'i:'.;VX 


ChltdreiVa moms report that K»srtkHpa^ ^ 


52^ Ml: 

V)^, PnM/Rechiood Lunch, or 


Rafticfpato m WfO, Free/1^uc«d Lund), or F5M>* 


50 


90 

No, ■■■■ 


.:.,.'.;'-.,*OnOc^dewit300& J^ssasodSeampryjMramcii^igedrtsriii^ 
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General Findings 

M our tfx LiG y-oups, mothers consistency 
tic -^cr-hod tn <r lives as bu^ and hectic. 

■^his iptiuoixr-i :ncii preference for messages 
and :he ‘'ko-tnouxi that they w>ufd attempt 
S'.'iyostex.: I ohavior. Generally, moms 
pu^fonoa (noss.-ige'- artd supporting content 
fh U A'eie ; mcTfr.ii and would fit Into.foeir 
b.>^> .',ohi dn'ps Fcr instance, moms, found . 

tnat enonuraged them to offer fiUfts 
arvi vejc^fdt'ies at every mea! to be unrealistic 
Ginut tficif enjiUrnn 'wem not with them at every 
iron Moa<s were also less receptiveto tips 
vii id achv'licT that they felt would be too time- 
consuming or require a lot of cleanup. For 
exaiTip'p, moms disiiKed atip on howto make 
frozen banana pops’ for this reason. Draft 
messages that had game-like associa^ons (e;g.. 
“foilovv the leader' or "make grocery topping a 
fun adventure”) received mixed response from 
moms. For some mothers, these messages 
implied that kids would be running at! over the 
storeor "playing around” at mealtime. 

Messages that appeale<i to moms tapped into 
their desires to teach their chiidrai new skills 
and to help their children have a better foture. 
Moms also preferred tips that siiggested an 
activity would help ti'ielr children learn, have 
greater self-esteent, or simply make them happy. 

GufGresearch also vShowed that many rtioms 
of both preschool- and elerhehtary school- 
age children considered canned frozen 
fruits and vegetables to be l^s healthful (ag., 
canned vegetables were too high in sodium, 
canned fruit had too much sugar) than fresh, 
and reported not purchasing them for this 
reason. This influenced moms' receptiveness 
to tipvS artd messages, with rhofns disliking any 
tips that referenced using canned or frozen 


fruits and veggies for meals or snacks. Many 
moms reported running out of fresh fruits and 
'vegetables b^ween shopping trips. Based 
on these findings, additional inforrnation on 
the benefits of frozen and canned fruits and 
vegetabtes* particuiariy when fresh is not 
available, was added to the supporting content. 

Discussions With Mothers of 
Preschool-Age Children 


5 RoteModeiing 

I liTheyto^ from watching you. Eat fruits and 
; veg^es and yOur kids will too. 

i 2; They t^e their lead from you. Eat fruits and 
! veggies and your kids will too. 


Focus groap findings Indicate that mothers 
conader thetfiselves to be role models for 
their Xto 5-year-olds and have observed their 
children copying or mimicking their behavior 
in the; past.' Participants connected -strongly 
with the 'learn by watching you” and "take their 
lead from you” aspects of the role modeling 
messages, noting that they were believable I 
and conjured up strong mother/child images. 

, .1 thinR of things my parents , 
■ used"tb'do and I think those are 
things- 1 . should tiy to do-they 
(kidsjdakB their lead from you. 
They're, very impressionable. t 
Whatever' you do, they do, too." 

-k^erdf'pr^choof^, Chteago, IL 
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^LipfK-ri rjg i. orHt-fit accompanying these 
*np'i a brief narrative by "a 
T.cnV (Sfc hifi'jieDS, as weH. as bulleted tips. 
fv??o1’0i s caivie *• U witti several phrases in the 
nd/raDvr a m tips, particularly those 

•‘i'dt f^xpir SG-'C mcn-s’ desires to teach their 
i-‘Us vir- i hi.'iL! *l'on have a healthy future. 

(Xe> d' ! 'lir f nd.pgs indicate that these messages 
d SI iL'po't'' ig r>>ntent xwcxk because they 
help ‘fK''iiVrto rncms to be good roiemod^ in a 
pMnK'di Aav that doesn’t make moms ^1 guilty. 


Cook!ng and Eating Together 

V. t,.OQk together, fcat together. Talk together. Make 
-nertihinea famtiy time 

2; WaKe meats and memories together. It’s a 
tessort they’ll use for life. 


Less than halt of mothers of preschoolers in our 
focus groups reported eating togeth®' with ther 
■ family on a regular basis. While some mothers 
ate: breakfast tx luncti with their children, dinner 
was the rnea! most frequently eaten together. 

On an emotional level, moms in our focus 
groups were engaged by the idea of mealtimes 
being an opportunity to create positive 
memories for their families and as a time for 
teadimg their children healthy habits. Moms 
found the. repetition of the word ''‘together" and 
the use of "family time” in these messages 
Gompelitng because they emphasized the 
sl'iared aspects of mealtime. 

"lliat’s how we grew,up...sittlng 
a:t the table, but now it’s different.” ' ■ ■ 

-Motfior of pr'oschooler. Birmingtiam, AL 

For some mothers, these messages reminded, 
them of their own experiences of sharing family. 
meals and learning healthy habits from their 
mothers and/or graiidmothers. 


Supporting content related to eaiing logelher 
(see Appendix B, page 29) .^ridresses .-ssiies. 
barriers, and mofivators that emerged dtuing 
early focus group testing. Mom? who did 
not eat dinh^, w#? their children mentioned 
schedufing conflicts, difference.? in preferred 
eaflrtgttfrtesand tocations (e,g., lamiiv 
mem.b^s W^ting to eat later or in H^e pving 
room), and challenges assoct.-itecl wim feeding 
thenr preschbolers while tiy'lng to eat Uif:‘ir 
am) m^teV Vi^e mothers emphasized lha 
importgtfice' of eating togetlier as a family to talk 
^ Gonnect.with each otfier. many reported 
vatcta'ng tdeviaon while eating together during 
me^flrriesr Fcxjus group testing of tf ie supporting 
content fodic^tad that moms particuiariy iikecs 
tfos ^ut focusing on each other at mealtimes 
and making me^s a stress-free time. Moms 
also l^ed Interwoven role modeling tips in this 
content,, specifically the “eat fruits and veggies . 
and your kids will too,” 

Our focus groups revealed that many moms 
did not currently involve tfieir childrert in even , . 
the simplest food preparation activities; such .. . 
as washing produce or adding ingredients,. . 
The core messages and supporting content .. . 
appealed to moms because they emphasize . . . 
the "teaching” and "learning” aspects, of .. 
preparing foods together arid the emotional ... 
benefits of such activities (see Figure E.)v. : 
Initially, many moms had difficuitv ehvisicnirg ' 


1 fc • I - I *:i • - 1. 1 ,•• . ‘i • 

, aiaUi ar’-i-l! - 4I i ' 11 j 4. 1 in '1 '1 ' 1 1 1| 1 ' 

«*€ %Srii -““-S •*•31 ■ *• I > -a- • *■ I. • 

si4:^r4:-n§ Ed iT >4 1. 1 > r ■ ' •) ■ ■ ■> ■■ ■ 

tfdir iBpa- J 4!i J -r " j 4 d 1 - I ■» i»T ' , 'i I I I „ 

t ? 3 r' ■■ I -u-aa ■’>‘"1 1 ji >1 

i -* ,1 J , ^ ,U4| b I kn ■) I i ,1. 

l-S.tf-liS-rj S-“-j •*•*•1- 4 * a 1 1'i " i ‘ V " 
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‘"cookin 0 " activities that 2- to 5->'ear-olds could do 
safely. Tlte supisorting content provides moms 
with coctking activities that are appropriate for 
2- : ts 15 -year-oids, Moms felt that these activities 
were not too time-consuming or too messy. Our 
findings indicate that moms are most skeptical 
about involving 2- to 3-year-olds in cooking 
activitfsS. Additional hands-on activities during 
nutrition education classes may further help 
overcome this barrier. 

...Sfess^ss Oh, the Division of 
■feeding flesponsibility 

Many riulritiOh education materials that address 
the division of feeding responsibility use 
language slating that parents and caregivers 
are responsible for what, when, and where 
a child eats and children are responsible for 
how much and whether they eat.”' In our first 
raund of focus group testing, we tested several 
variations of this idea, including: "How much 
your chll-d -eats may not look like enough, but 
it probably Is. Offer a variety of healthy food 
choices arid let your child decide how much 
to eat They'll eat what they need throughout 
the week’ The reaction from moms to these 
me,ssages was strongly and’consistently 


negative. Moms did not find these statements 

to be true, believable, or motivating, 

“1 cant trust her whc • si 
Tm af done,' because ' 

'I wanna go play;'" 

-Mcrtharcrfpr^ctKsoief, Raleigh, NC 

Bas^ on tii©S 8 findings, we conducted 
addrtldnarfe< 3 «s group testing on this topic to 
betta':u?xierstand mothers' thoughts, feelings, 
and practice regarding various tenets of the 
diviston Of feeding restx)nsibility. These focus 
^aips revealed that low-income mothers did not 
-befeve that their children would or could make 
re^nsIWe choices on their own abosjt what to 
eat and how much to eat. Moms felt that their 
chBdren would say “I'm fijii" or "aii done" to try to 
leave tfle table to £Pvoid eating foods they do not 
like or to play, v^tch television, or do something 
th^ would rather be doing other than eating. 

“Even- though it's a tiny little bit, well, 
you have to force them Id ejat. Sc), ; i, 
if I just let them decide how much, 
they're going to eat, they won’t eat; 
But they're goinig to be hiding 
behind me eating something else 
that they can find on their own.” i 

-Mother of pnsschooter, Dailas, TX 

InterestingM many moms felt that kidsisltouid . 
not be mada.to "clean their plate ” yet moms 
openly stated that they would engage in a 
number of child feeding practices to get theif ... 
children to eat "enough." As such, messages ■ 
related to not making kids eat everything on tteir- 
fixate may miss the mark because mom«s rejeort .. 
not engaging in this particular behavior. However, 
th^ dc. use pressure and coercion to get their 
cf^ien to eat what tfiey feel is '‘enough.” 
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It- p o n'- o f^vide, kids decide” conc^t was 
c i -/if',' > id abstract idea for most mothers, 
i '-le ^ r 'PS, -iges on this topic help irrtrod».X)e, 
n , I j u-' n -pecific ways and ‘m ^eas wylwe. . . 
mil - !r T ! open to change. Specffically,, : . 
th- ■' are deskjned to ntoth^fe.rnoms 
♦r i-fchi i'Oi vdcidehow much to eat wh^':. 
ntipilw in 1 HP/ foods and by aiowing diidren to 
vKi ihpr iV-e ea For these rrtossages, we found 
h u Kok” followed by three to four 
.s ‘f supporting tes<t worked b^ta'.toan 
r o pr '^'PV'oqes used for the other concept. 


Lf^itmy Ch ‘dmn Serve Th&mselves 


Let them learn by serving themselves. Letyour 
i< cis ve thenseives at dinner. Teach them to tate 
small amounts at first. Teii them they can get more if 
they're still tiunqry. 


Howev^, wtwi toe message wa,-> \ .rt‘S-.nle> i ii i 
toe context of blowing k'd*- lo lenin t-y spw.ng 
thans^v^." we .saw a dmmaric hapsic firiaiif .n 
Mc»ns started taBcing exctodly al'out now iho', 
vvwld fty.trtsathome, arr' ff'ey toiu as a way 

to' hetp th^chilsABn advance doN'ck 'ci i lomaJv 

"One of the things that I’v: i.rv' 
out cf {this dis-GUSsicnl is ;■ \io’ > ■'a 
my son hOA' to seme t u-i ■ I s-o 
that he can learn gooo; e 'i r a ; 
sizes and team to boeO'S. • 
miore Independent, He tkos io 
do things on his own now. ,r!xl 
serving himself Aouid be atiottier 
milestone in' growing up." 


During our focus groups, few mothers atowed -Motherofprescftooler, Tampa, ft 
thair prasohool-age ohiidrsn to serve themselves. 

Most mothers prepared their children’s plates The wMrfs “teach’ and "leam" were kay moliyatcre 
indhe kitchen and then put them on the table, In this message, with moms responding well ; ; : 

serving thetr children portions based upon what to the idea of guiding their children toward ; | 
their kids typically eat. When presented atone independence. Moms liked the phrase “Telllhem 
as part of supporting content, moms reacted they can get mors if they're stiil hungry” because it 
negatively to the idea of letting kids serve made them part of the process and emphasized 

themselves, saying that it would be too messy, one of their favorite roiss— teacher. Also, the 

unsafe (i.e„ hot foods), or that their kids just ideas of practice and taking small arriouhls lirfiit. 

weren't capable of doing so. the chance for mess and wasted food. 
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M ' jt V v.si>ot iiV responsive to a 
! '• *1 n ■'■'urol'K ir r nossage, and we 
SI Qop^ hai- j- nsutej us'rig it in supporting 
cviiLfii N.'-n'ynii ^ t'- 5 year-old child 
\ > D 1 It r\ sLtvin j from small bowls that 
yOb ho c’ k r hf 0 ror some mothers, this 
s at® \ \hi\ ^ f\j i^Mr concerns about .. 
t n dr*-*-' r,q frop‘ a h t stove and provided 
Of ■> . !r M t oMcticai way that children 
Pi ij ■- m pioa''Ar^s 


Trymg New Foods 


Sometimes new foods take time. Kids don’t 
' V s to row foods right away. Offer new . 
Trutts and veggies many times. GK*© them a taste 
at fiist and be patient with them. 

Patsersce works better than pressure. Offw your 
chiidren new foods. Then, let them choose how . . 
much to eat. Kids are more itkeiy to enjoy a food 
when eatmq it is their own choice. It also helps 
Them ioarn to oe independent. 


In bur: ©afiy focus group testing mothers 
responded negatively to messages that implied, 
that it could take up to 11 tries before a child 
iikeS a new food. Some moms thought this 
many, repetitions suggested forcing a food on 
a child,: while others suggested that the resuit 
Was:not. worth the trouble, instead of offering 
the. same food to their children 11 times just 
ip got: tnem to eat it, they reasoned that there 
am: oth©{" healthful options they can get their 
■ children to eat witft less effort. 

Moms were more open to ntessages that 
encouraged them to. give their chiidren many 
' opportunities to have small tastes. The core 
nutrition message, "Sometimes new foods take 
time,'’ worked because ft reflected reality. Moms 
agreed that it takevS patience and persistence 
to.geta chiid to eat anew food. Statements, 
like. thiS' one confirnted they were doing the right 
thing and encouraged them to keep trying. 


Moms also reacted positively to a part of 
a^other draft message we tested: "When 
they develop a taste for many types of foods, 
it's easier to plan, family meais.” We suggest 
that you Consider making tliis part of your 
supportfog content. 

TTig “patierfoe works better than pressure" 
mess^e worked because it helped mothers 
fed like- they; are part of the learning process, 
ev^ if It-is something the chiidren need to learn 
on thar own. 

Discussions With Mothers of Elementary 
School Age Children 


Making Fruits and Vegetables Available and 
Accessible in the Home 


1; Want your ktds to reach for a nealthy snack? 
Make sure fruits and veggies are in reach. 

2: When they come home hungry, have fruits and 
v<^gies ready to eat. 


in our focus group testing, moms agreed 
that kids are more likely to eat foods that are 
visible and easy to reach. Tfiey particularly 
identified with the idea that kids are hungry . 
when they get home from school and look 
for a snack, Moms liked that these messages 
reminded them of how to help their kidsS 
•choose fruits and vegetables over other less . 
healthy options. Supporting, content includes, a . 
short narrative paragraph tfoscribing a mom’s, 
experience in trying, to. get: her chiid. to- eat fruits 
and vegetables, bulleted tips, and recipes 
{Appendix C, page 31). 
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I ' ■ \ s>'.'netiing that's eye 
i.rc.'s he will pick that 
I ’.•'h very irid&pendent. 

; j . ie !l hiiTiself. if it's right 
■ 1 'Cl a, that’s 'Ariat he’s 
. ,('">‘ 188 ," 

r - f<< '--ti LosAr^;^, CA 

Ml rn-' ro uK’i ro mf! idea that kids ^joy 
d>oo.r,.j y-fMetablG"' and fruits into such 
as r Tiiv ranch dressing. Many particulariy 
'iK-x! -and th^'ugfit their children would mjoy) 
ci'-^ *■ Jt a of cifving yogurt dips fun nam^ like. 
Swamp Siirne" for lime yogurt and,''Rnk .. 
Princess Dip" for strawberry yogurt {Figure F). 

Some mothers wore apprehensive about 
whettier their’ ofiitdren would like dips made with . 
yogurt or sour cream, even ttK)ugh most moms .. 
were, enthusiastic about using low-fat ranch 
dressing as a dip. Likewise, some nnoms didn't, 
know if their kids would like dips made ^vitlT curry 
powderor avocado. Taste testing activities 
would help moms and children try out “new” ., 
recipes and increase the likelihood that they 
would prepare them at home. 

We removed some recipesAips from the 
supporting content because moms felt they 
would be too time-consuming, require too 
much cleanup, or would not be appealing to . 
their children. These included making yogurt 
parfaits (e.g., layering cereal and yogurt), 
frozen banana pops, and frozen grapes. Moms 
may be more receptive to these r^ipes if they 
prepare and taste them in a class activity. 


! Message or? /nvoMng Kids in Shopping for 
i Fruits and Vegetabios 


Let your kids be “produce pickers.” Help them pick 
fruits and'vaggios at the store. 


The “produce picker'’ rnusbuge 
moms because they hnve 'h*- , r 

the statement from thev owi i expe. es '■ c 
instance,. one rnom sa d ‘ 4 you o k o p -k 
something out,: he'll eat it " '^orne lesj c^dt-n-s 
also pointed. toward tho em-T 0 ‘\i «lv a ds 
"produce pk^ing”. gives thoir rhiUr'-m ‘-.u'ha'^ 
building their self-^teem, 

"Let them do sorpettTno . o,' 
said one re-sponderk l-\'i 'o.'i 
impcrtant, ard tlmy fool -\o !i lot o 
doing something no. id -o' o 
for themselves." 

-Motha’of schoo!-ag« child, Binninghain. AL 

Some morns felt that it would be tiarder to 
engage their children in helping to pick out 
cahn^ and frozen fruits and vegetables at the 
store because kids cannot touch and smell . 
them. Creative ways to engage kids in, selecting ■ 
frozen and canned fruits and vegetables, may 
be useful as an educational activity. 
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o'okers. . .'With 
' ; 'C p'ck the vegetables 
,v ‘'va' t to eat. That 
‘ ' 'eirtbi rp ne, instnjmental 
a, 'ii' M hi- to eat more of 
" V '.b'c to pick ttiem out 
‘ I I 'n.r KT q fm going to 
■' '• .'ig > , ger Oim to eat more 

, !>; V A t ; \ 

f lerf!’-’'- r!oo^ a>jc child, Chicago, ft- 

, Message on Providing Low-F&i or i 

Faf-J^/ee Ml/if af Mea/s - i 

1: 7 heyre still growing. Help your kids grow strong. „ < 
Serve tat-free or low-fat milk at meals. t 


Qur. focus groups With moms and kids both . 
indicated that few chiidren consume mi?k at 
dinr^er. At I'tome, milk was typically only offered 
. . at bresKfast on cereal or, at times, with cookies . 
, as a snack. Many mothers felt that milk was no : 

. longer apnonty now thattheircf^ldren were 
older; They noted that their children preferred 
otherfoeverages or could get the calcium they 
neod through cheese or other foods. 

“Nt'w ihi'y'ie cider, they have ■ 
choices, nnrl they do other things. 
Sc gei Itier celcium. My kids are ■ . 
bij cheese an <1 yogurt eaters. So-. 
1 1 tt ley 'rt ' ,■ mt drinking the milk, ! . 
di irVI rcailv aiio. . .[because] they’ll ' 
get it ,11 school 'cause that's all 
tin V have blit, other than that, 
they oat ottier choices," 

"Motlfer of 0tencntary schooi-aga child,- Chicago, IL 

MiixisnmngiiheMCfssagfl'.Ht'tptngMonjs and Ki£JsMaS«aHeaitiier Food Choices ■ 


In the core message, about milk, mofTts readily 
connected with the phrase "they’re still growing ” 
which is desighed.to reinforce the idea that milk 
continues'to be important in children’s diets as 
they ^oWi-'Moms found the message call to 
“help. youT: kids grow strong” to be motivating,, 
vdth.-^me refiectjng on how milk was valued 
when- they were growing up. 

‘That’s Vibat 1 was raistjcj on. Miil< 
helps you grow strong," 

©tementary school-age chMld. 

Bimungh^, 

Respond from moms indicate tfiat suppexting 
CCTitent: needs to convey tf iat fat-free and low-fat 
milk^ha\^.the “same nutrition with less fat” than 
Some motfiei-s were unclear about 
the nufrrtionaf differences between the types of 
milk available. Findings also indicate that taste 
t^s involving fat-free, low-fat, reduced-fat, and 
whole milk may be needed to bolster messages 
encxHir^ing mothers to serve fat-free or low-fat . 
.■rrelkuHnaIfy, some mothers were not receptive : 
tomessages encouraging milk for the entire 
family at meals since they. do. not like/consume 
milk thanselves. Additional messaging research 
In this area is needed. 
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Discussions With 8- to 10-Year-Otd Children 


Food PrefemncQs. Bch'Sfs, and 
AsKmg Behaviors 


® F j' s r Ljri to piay i tard. Drink milk at meals. | 

Eai i mat ; to play hard. Eat fruits and veggies at \ 
and inacks. I 

s Fi «! nfi ’A 1 1( milk at rrteais. And soar through ^rour i 
Ja/likaa'orkotship. I 

« FMPiuoy,,ihfruit 5 andveggi©s. Andsoarthrough | 
\,o^. d iv 1'H.e a rocket ship. I 

* Slack iikea super hero. Powerupwitb fruit j 

arid yogurt. ! 


Ii , cur tocus groups with 8~ to lO-year-oM 
ttl'ildron, kids prsferred messages that melded 
fantasv/aspiratton with the reality of being the 
“best you can be." These results echo findings 
from other researchers, indicating that this age 
group is motivated by the ideas of having more 
energy, being strong or fast, and maximizing 
their physical performance at play or sports.* 

The five core nutrition messages for children 
utilize a rocket ship, super hero, and an “Eat 
smart to play hard” theme: 

• The “Eat smart to play hard” massages were 
the most popular messages tested. Kids 
understood the “Eat smart to play hard" 
messages to mean that consuming fruits 
arid vegetables or milk would give them 
strength and energy for sports and play. 

• The rocket ship messages also; appealed to 
kids. Most understood these messages to 
mean that fruits and vegetables or milk would 
hrjip them be faster or have more energy. 

• Similarly, many liked the super hero-themed 
message, which conjured up ideas of being 
big and strong. 


If you eat smart, ..then \ > 
play harder and btr it’ 
and you can do more 
because you have mo>. ' 

-Efeme-ntary schooi-age chiki, Chi< 

These fun themes can help you stimulate 
chiidrm’s curiosity in related educational 
games, Challenges, and other activities 
desgried to motivate kids to cor^sume more 
fruits and vegetables and low-fat/fat-free milk 
or milk products. 

“1 like it 'cause 1 actually want to , 
soa.,'; and I actually want to go to the 
moon and stuff, like an astronaut." . 

-E!em«Ttary schooi-age child, L055 Angelos, CA 

Messages in which milk or fruits and vegetables 
were the reward for performing a requested 
behavior were not motivating to kids. For 
example, the message "Remind mom which 
veggies are your faves, then she will know to 
offer them at dinner" did not test well in our 
groups. Kids understood the benefit of "being - 
healthy," but it was not particularly motivating tO : 
them when presented as the only benefit 

To be consistent with the Dietary Quldeliries-ibr 
American^, the core nutrition messages for 8- 
to lO-year-pids need to be paiied with im^es 
depicting fat-free or low-fat milk or yogurt, ; 
when milk or yogurt appears in the text Of the 
message. In Pur focus groups: kids did rtbt t 
understand the terms loW-fat," 'fat-free,'' "i%,” : 
etc. Many could not identify milk produots as ' 
categorized in MyPyramid. Educational activities 
addressing these issues would be beneficial. : 
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The core nutrition messages are designed 
for use in the Federal nutrition assistance 
programs and to reach and resonate wth 
tewrincorne mothers and 8- to lO-year-old 
Ghilclren. The messagos and their supporting 
content are tools that can enhance theory- 
based interventions that: 

• Address the key behavioral outcomes on 
page 3. 

• Use motivators arid reinforcements that are 

. personally relevant to the target audience, 

• Employ rtiultiple channels of 

: eomrnunication, 

• Abtivsiy engage the participant, and 

• Prtivide multiple exposures to ttse messages. 

Thte ssctioh of Max/m/ahg the Message 
■ suggests ways you can integrate themessages 
and supporting content into ongoing nutrition 
education activities. We’ve also included 
strategies for incorporating the messages into 
communication channels that were identified 
through nutrition education research,, focus 
groiip discussions with moms and' kids, and 
feedback from program .stakeholders. 

Connecting the Messages to Programs 

The core nutrition messages support national 
nutrition education goals and nutrition 
assistance program policies such as the Food 


Stamp Nutrition Education Guiding Principles, 
Child Nutrition School Wellness Policies, WIC 
Program Nutrition Education Guidance and WIGS 
Revitalizing Quality Nutrition Services process, 

Nutrition education implemented through the I 
nutrition assistance programs utilizes a variety 
of educational approaches, including facilitated/ 
participatory group discussions, anticipatory , 
guidance, motivational interviewing, “hands-on" ' 
classes, social marketing campaigns, Web- 
based approaches, etc. With a little planning, 
you can easily incorporate the' core nutrition 
messages into these 'efforts. Think of the core 
nutrition messages as building blocks that can 
enhance and addriery yitality to your nutrition 
education efforts targeting lOw-irtcome rriothers 
and 8- to 10-yaar-old children. 

Consider Cultural Relevance 

When implementing the messages, consider u 
cultural relevance and make adjustments 
as needed to make them appropriate for 
the population you serve. For instance, if a . 
large portion of the population has religious 
beilefe or practices that preclude serving milk/ 
milk products with certain foods at meals, 
supporting content can be modified to offer 
other approaches (e.g., servirrg milk at snack 
time instead of dinner). It will be important to test 
any modMcalfons with the audiencels) to ensure 
they are dear and have the intended effect. 
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hjtr,-' )n H'c ssages and supporting 
tonu n- v.f rp ^'sfpvi with Hispanic and non- 
h'‘pan!> Wn'tf ind African American mothers 
vP 1 (J i'dfc ■ sv‘>o so ike Bluish. If you w'sh to 
upothr i->-' s pf'd content with crther racial/ 
‘thoiv *•' other languages, consider 

I or'xior-'ing if kin oral formaftive research 
1 pHt: ai tnrJ 'hp messages are relevant, 
oiider^ ^ ar 0 n'otivating to your audience. 

' exorri), 'U tho cce mess^e that enc-cxirages 
r'- or r ' ic ! ( A V 0 ! T kids be produce pickers” 

Ip^ te < } V -x 'j. v/cii With moms In our focus groups, 

1 i' 0 ire'^saqe was overwhelming^ pr^erred 
nsi/gtouns ind did not receive any negative. 
CvJfu n-^r fs from moms. Stiii, if yourtaget 
O' d' 0 !?re t'' primarily migrant farm workers, we 
S' igqGSi YOU qei feedback from these moms . 
bek re using fhr message with them. 

Incorporatmg the Messages Into Facilitated 
Group Discussions and Interactive Classes 
You can use the core messages and related 
stipporting content in a variety of group 
education vsetbngs, Here are six easy ways;. 

1. Host mom ^‘support” groups at WIC 
clinics, childcare centers, libraries, and 
otber places that low-income moms of 
preschoolers frequent in your community. 

Facilitate disciisslons on message concepts 
Such as role modeling, eating together as a 
frilly, cooking with proschoof-age children, 
and letting kids serve themselves at meals. 
Consider using the mom’s story about role 
modeling fr:uit and vegetable corisumption as • 
a starting point for the discussion (Appendix 
A, page 28). Or ask moms about ways 
they are teacfiing their kids to become 
independent. Encourage moms to talk about 
things their’ children might learn at mealtimes. 
Hearing from other moms can empower 
and give less experienced moms confidence 
to put the behaviors into practice. Provide 
a take-home handout featuring the core 
nutrition message and supporting content to 
reinforce the discLission. 


2 . Pro¥ide opportunities for moms and 
elementary schooPage kids to be 
^produce pickers." Hold events at schools, 
feith-based institutions, community gardens, 
orgrcK^ery'stc^s that allow moms arid kids to 
select ard'taste different fnjits and vegetables. 

how letting kids soiect fruits and 
veggi^ rri^ increase their willingness to eat 
than.; Also,, highlight flow the activity may 
h^p.kWs biJd new skills (e.g., kids learn how 
to' grocery shop, identify fruits and vegetables 
of dteoit colors, etc.), Follow up on your 
event with “Fruit or Vegetable of the Month” 
act^tfes that focus on a fruit or vegetable that 
is in ^scwi and affordable for low-income 
teniHes in your community. Suggest fun ways 
to inspire, kids to choose frozen and canned 
fruits and vegetables as well. 

3. Make your class dip-a-liciousf Prepare 
and tfilow mothers (and their elementary. 
schooFage kids, if possible) to sample the dip 
recpes included in the supporting content for 
mothas of Momentary school-age chiidron. 
(Appendix. C, page 32). A chance to see how 
easy recipes are to prepare and how good . 
they taste will enhance skill building and . . 
increase the likelihood that mojTis will prepare . 
these recipes at home. Include a discussion , 
about how moms can make veggies and : 
small containers of dip easy for their children 
to “reach” for an afternoon shack. Giving the. 
dip a fun name such as “swamp slime" of 
one related to the rocket ship or super hero : . 
theme can also help encourage kids to eat it 
(and the veggies that go with it). Invite morns ■ 
to suggest fun names for the dips. 

4. Expand a “Loving Your Famity: Feeding 
Their Future" class series. Add a discususion 
about ways to make fruits and vegetables . . . 
accessible to eiemaitary kids as after-schod . 
snacks. Encour^e moms to set goals and iiave 
them share “success” stories durirtg the next • . 

\ class- Lovrhg Your Family... Oiscusskm guides 
are avaUabte at http://snap,nal.usda.gov. 
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5. Encourage mc/rs to ke&p milk on the table. 
^acii Mie d'ci i issions with moms of elementary 
sc'i vo< ' hiidion on kids’ continued need 
1 s low an:i fa ^ree milk and milk products. 
'rpfK 'ircu'iy < lisciiss serving tow-fat or fat-free 
-Tfik a’ dii'nf-f' and limiting oth^ beva'age 
-»Gti' ii 5a :i > car m"' !S groups, few children dr^k 
rniK nKi.rine^ > 0 ; those who did, mUk was the 
' >nv I i --vn •■‘gr- option their parents provide. . 
H.>', i a ai'lK taste f'haiienge” to help overcome 
t)orc'-'i' I taste barriers to consuming fat-free 
a* I j low khnuik Provide parents \A^h activity 
<;he,-.is ror ifneif children that are based on the . 
coi e miassage 'O^ k'ds. 

6. Use cote 7uff?t;on messages w/th 
MyPyrarmd lor Kids classroom materials 
on fruits and vegetables. These cla^oom 
matonals are available at http://!SBmnuM^n. 
L!Sda.gov/rBsourcesj''rriypyramidclassfoom,hM 
For tiia Vegelabfe Ad Campaign Activity 
incfuded in L-gvsI 2. Lesswi 3, ask ch^dren to 
create an ad campaign for a vegetable based 
upon . the super nero, rocket ship or "Eat 
smart to play hard" theme. Have students use 
their creativity to craate a poster and perh^s 
a TV ad — a jingle, a skit— that they can 

• perform for the class. 

Using the Messages in Counseling Sessions 

Motivational Interviewing. Motivational 
dhterviewing Is a counseling methcxi that you 
. can use to influence a mom’s motivation to 
change her behavior.'^** Use the focus group 
findings presented in this guide to help you. 
understand some of the challenges moms face 
wftoh tryiffg to change behaviors related to 
, child feeding practices. This may help you in 
developing open-ended questions that identify 
• perso.nal challer^ges experienced by moms, it 
can also help you connect with moms during 
your counseling sessions. You can also 
the core mtsssages and supporting content as 
a reference on which to base feedback and 
choices for moms wfio are interested in ways to 


overcome child fading problems. For instance, 
if a mom presses a desire for ways to help 
her child eat more fruits and vegetables, you 
could ^ her permission to share some of the 
stra^ieS pfOvlded In tl^e supporting content 
on rote modeltog. For more information on 
mptiv^fonal. interviewing, see the WIC L.earning 
. OnJine.rtiddute on Motivational interviewing under 
the Ccni'Beiiilg Skills at http://wvvw.naiusda.gov/ 
wicwc^ks/WlC_Learnir!g_Onliiie/inde^ 

Anricipatory Guidance. Anticipatory guidarice 
can help moms prepare for expected priysicai, 
sctoial, arid behavioral changes during their 
chlldrHi’s current and approaching age 
of de^topment.^. You can share tlte core 
mess^e® and supporting corttertt with mothers 
to them identify ways to help their children 
dev^op he^y eating habits. The messages 
address several hallmarks of prescfiooiers’ 
dev^cpment, including their reluctance to try 
new foods, desire to “do it on their own," and 
development of motor skills. Work with moms 
to identify strategies and, set goals for eating 
together, introducing new foods, and eating 
fruits 2 nd vegetables. 

Counseling on Food Benefits. When disaissing 
changes to the WIC food package with 
participants, share how fat-free and iow-fat 
milk have the "same nutrition but less fat” thait . 
whole milk. In our focus groups most rttoms 
did not understand the differences among 
fat-free, low-fat, roducod-fat. or whole milk . 
{other than perceived taste differences and 
an assumption that lower fat milk was less 
nutritious). Moms were interested in having 
more information on this topic. 

Enhancing or Creating a Social Marketing 
Campaign Featuring the Core Messages 

Social, marketing inwives the selection of 
a narrowly defined target audience and 
irwolviog them in the formative stages of your 
campaign. The focus groups conducted for the 
devefopment of the core nutrition messages 
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^:;orrii «' ite to 'ho phase erf your campaign 
dioo.opmont Ycj ra-i use this resear-h and tiie 
rosuli ri jnd supporting content to: 

9 Rot'C-h aKrcMcinjitandvegetabteormilk/ 
psQjuct pt 'irnotion campa^ns by 
'ncoiP^orahn j r ore nutrition messages. 

» Crefitf. .i r-evv soct^ marketing campaign 
aiOi.!'<t c.K L'l more of the messages 
a.'ri i.so ihp related message suf^rting 
r >ter •! round in the Appendices. 

® Cv iinhorato vdth colleagues in other 
niitriiior; pingrams and/or partners to get 
evem better results, 

Collaroj ating With Others To Maximize 
Message Impact 

CoSlat)orating wth otfiers in your community 
to promote the core messages can tner^se 
message oxfxjsure This includes w-orking wth . 
other nutntion education providers serving . 
low-income mothers or kids, such as the 
Expanded hood and Nutrition Education 
Program tEFNEP). Other intermediaries, dr 
third parties, that have connections to the 
same, target audience can also be valuable 
partners, Consider collaborating with; 

• Coordinators and volunteers of food banks 
and pantries and soup kitchens 

• Pediatricians 

• Teachers., principais, nurses, foodservice 
' ; staff; and school wellness cour^cils that 

work with schools where many kids receive 
treP or reduced-priced lunches 

e Coordiriators of afterschoot programs 
serving Idw-ihcome children. 

• Childcare providers and Head Start teachers; 

• Religious leaders and members of faith- 
based inslftutions working with low-income . 
neightDorhoods 

• Managers of grocery stores and fanmers’ 
markets where SNAP and W!C 
participants shop 


• Community ga'den coordinators 

• Gr^tees and coordinators of programs that 
are funded to implement environmental 
change that make it easier for mothers 
and ch-Hdton to make healthy food choices 

Collabor^ihg.wth others can increase access 
to the target audience, create synergy, and 
expand the credibility of your activities. These 
core-nutntian.messages are an opportunity to 
■work with erxjstrng partners arid to engage 
new ones. 

• Share, the messages with potential partners: 
explan their purpose, audience, and 
potential uses. 

• Provide details on how you will use the 
messages and conterrf in the community 
and offer suggestions on how yoLi can 
work together. 

• Sh^ toe benefits of collaboration and offer 
specific ways organizations and individuais 
can participate as full partners or as 
supporters, such as by; 

- Featuring articles that communicate the- 
messages in community newsletters;. 

- Including messages In educatiortal 
activities for children and .parents; 

- Adding messages and related content, 
to a Web site and/or linking to the State 

. or national. Web site with iriformation 
about messages; and 

- Disseminatjng.materials convoyihg the 
messages at ©vents. 

• Conduct a seminar or training for intermedi.-. . : 
aries to acquaint them with the messages, ; 
After the preseritation, discuss the. rhesSages 
and supporting content in small groups and 
brainstorm ideas for using the messages,, 
including opportunities, and barriers. Nave, ; . 
toe entire group rate and rank ideas and .form 
a workgroup to outline ways to intpiement 
the top-i^ked idea. 
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Research indicates that using muitiple delivery 
points, as well as a variety of communicatton 
topis and approaches to dixsseminate 
cortsistent messages to the individug^, family, 
arid community, increases the Itkefihood 
of. Success,'^ These methods increase the 
audiehcQ's exposure to tiie messages and 
the: opportunity to. engage them at critical . 
decision points,. Therefore, it is important to 
know where to reach moms and to understand 
corhmuilication. methods that engage therrr. 
Ideally, selected channels vShould enable you to 
rdach: a high percentage of the target audiences 
. repeatedly . during a given period of time. Use 
of muKipio cltanneis also exposes .mothers to 
.;nlessages.,usiftg different methods in a variety 
: of environments and at different times. 

teaming About Your 
Audlence/Community 

Audlehce research and community assessment 
can. provide, insigfits on how to reach low- 
irtcomemothers. such as where they live, work, 
shop^/get services, and spend free time; what 
nutritiofi programs they participate in; and how , 
tiiey like to receive information. 

rederai nutrition assistance program data . 
can provide valuat^le information, such as • 
authorized WiC and SNAP stores, with high 
average monthly benefit redemptions, program , 
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^^te^.S^ng large numbers of moms, schools 
withVhlgh percentages of kids receiving • 
free m^s. and childcare and atter-sonool 
programs participating in the Ghiid and Adult 
Care Food Program. Nutrition assistance 
programs may also conduct consumer surveys 
to get feedback on services.- ITiese may be . 
usefuf in your planning, providing information ., 
on things such as internet access,, shopping ; 
habits and preferences about ways to receive 
information. There may also be other vState and 
local surveys conducted, in your community . 
that include. useful data about low-income 
moms and kids. 

National surveillance data may also be ., 
useful. The Centers for Disease Contra! artci. : , 
Prevention’s Behavioral Risk Factor Surveiilaiice 
System (htp://www:cda^^ provides 
State-specific data about heatth-related 
behaviors. The United States Census Bureau 
provides demographic data such as age, 
gender, household size, and language- spoken 
at home (http://www.censas.go>>^/}. 

Local nutrition educators are also valuable . . . 
sources of information. They may know, or \ 
can moms where they go for. heaith . 
information, the types of media they like, etc. 
Lean the primsuv sources of news and health 
information for moms (e.g., newspapers, 
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r ' i o htaOcfie 9ic) C CK tsder the types of 
t'-jnspor! (tier's Cauifi you reach moms 
■Arth lO t-ur shsHersand subw^ 

Sidiior,;'^ Dtt'-n"iiiP if their children participate , 
I-' nt'b'r-o!.^•)o^ pioa.nms and. if so, where? 

Tt >^se pr y ! na\ be good ^es for reaching 
fjptj thet( moms 

Na:i 'f'a. rnarketing data sources can 

t'D ’0 framing more about how to reach 
[■norns aiid ktds. For example, Coi'isumerStyies 
's a r,^ii3nal annual irtaii furvey conducted 
sn June 2007 that included more thaft 11.750 
responaents, inclLiaing an oversamding of 
low-income nousehoidsd^ Results ttwn tfte . 
survey indicate tltat doctors, television, and the 
internet are top sources for health and nutrition , 
infoimatton among iow-income moms of 2- to 
10-yaar-olds. 

Channels To Communicate the Messages 

To suppcjrt and reinforce nutrition etfocation 
:activitfes, educators use an assortment of 
matefials, . including consumer pamphlets, 
handouts, recipes, posters, activity sheets, 
school menus, newsletters. Web-based ■ 
instruction, public service announcements arrd/ 
or . paid ads on television or radio, billboards, 
bus. wraps, articles, in community or religious 
bulletins, reinforcement items, and more. 

Eaclr approach and communication method 
. haS;: itsbenafits and constraints. Make sure 
thal the resources fit the activrties and 
(Channels you use and that the costs are both 
affordable and allowable, Use ybuf knowledge 
• of the. population and what works whh. them 
to guide your decisions. Program funding and 
guidance vary and may affect virhich channels 
you can use to reach participants. Consider 
the .guidance from your funding agency in. 
making final decisions. 


If you plan to develop new matei sais, con.skiev 
working -with other programs and stakehedets 
Partnem bring expertise .'ind resources thax 
can msult in a more compreiiono.ve ef-ort 
reaching mothers, chikiren. -ind ihe con^mumly 
In a th^ te more likely to get f esuna. 

Using fMnt Materials To Reach Moms 
Brochures, posters, handouts, and omor print 
materials are commonly used to reinforre adult 
counseling and educational sessioris. Your 
choke of format will depend upon whnt you 
leamed.from moms about how they like to 
receive foformaticKi, what has been effective 
in the past, and your budget. Consider 
adapting or modifying yoiif existing nutrition 
edueatirm. materials to include the core 
messages, especlalfy if your materials already 
focus ofteno of the behaviors addressed by 
the core messages. Whether incorporating- 
the core nutritton messages into existing . 
commurweatfon activities or rising them in new 
materials to support a campaign, it is important 
to communicate the infomration in a way that ; „ 
is consistent, accurate, easy to understand,. . . 
appealing, and relevant to your audience, test: . 
the material with the target audierice arfo get . 
input from intermediaries during development. 
See Figure G for an exan^ple of print materials 
for tow-income mothers. 
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Ten impoi'tant Tips for Designing Print 

Materials for Moms: 

1 . The core nutrition messages contain the 
"emotional hook" for moms. Feature a 
message prominently (e.g., on the front of a ' 
brochure) to entice moms to read more. 

2. include interactive «i^ements in brochures- ■ , 
and handouts, such as an area for mothere . 
to record the goal they will strive to achi^re. 

3. Emphasize information with boiding, arrows, 
boxes, or circles iCvStead of capital letters. 

4. Make your materia! easier to read by 
using short bulleted lists (as done vwth the , 
supporting content included in Appendices), 
short sentences, and a serif font, 

6. Use loft justified and right ragged margins. 

6. iJmit the amount of content provided. Focus 
on action-oriented tips and strategies that 
support the message and resonate best 
with moms. 

7. Use attractive deigns with similar color 
themes, fonts, and types of images (ag., 
illustrations vervsus photographs, etc.) for a 
consistent look. 

8. Use photographvS or realistic line drawings 
that support the message and allow 

the target audience to “see themselves" 
practicing the behaviors. Test graphics 
with your audience to make sure they are 
appropi'iate and motivational. 

9. Keep cultural relevance in mind. Test materials 

. with your target audience. 

10.. Include a source to contact for 
more inforrriation. 


Using Print Materials To Reacts Kids 
While many of the tips above apply to materials 
for kids, there are differences. Content needs 
to be sequential, developmentally appropriate, 
b8h®iiora|}y focused, and interactive.'-^-^® ®^ 
Activity ^eets, interactive stories, self- 
asseesmehts, and other resources that get kids 
actively' involved and allow them to practice 
slhifSie cogretive and bel'mvior skills are engaging 
aid supfsirt behavior change. Making materials 
fun and challenging can also help capture 
kids’ attention and stimulate their- motivation 
to team 

Seven Tips for Designing Print Materials for 
Ekirrientary School-Age Children: 

1. Keep materials simple with direct messages. 

2. Integrate the theme of the message (e.g., 
"Eat smart to play hard”) in the materia! 
design to capture kids' attention and motivate 
them to learn, 

3. Conduct formative research periodically to 
m^e sure messages and materials are still 
appealing to kids. What children perceive 
as “coor changes over time. 

4. Provide concrete ideas rather than abstract 
concepts (e.g., focus on specific foods to 
eat rather than nutrients). 

5. Include a parental component. Provide 
either complementary take-home rnaterials 
for moms or include activities that kids can . 
do with their moms. 

6. Use engaging pictiires. in oi^r focus grf)upS:, 
kids said that they wanted "action-oriented” 
Images. For example, kids wanted images ■ 
of a super. heM'o flying through the air or , . . 
chiidreh playing a sport ("playing hard”) such 
as soccer or baseball. 

7. Include interactive cornponents such as .. 
puzzles, challenges, artd games. 
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Using Tectmology To Reach Moms and JOds 
K4any of the moms in our focus groups repc«led 
using tiie internet as a primary source of 
infor'matjon on nsitritlon and heafth. The 2007 
(DonsumerStyies survey c^so found that 40 
percent of low-income moms go to W^- sites 
first when looking for heaith and nutrition 
information,*’' Over 60 percent of moms also- . . 
reported using e -mail regularly', but most did 
not use blogs (i.e., online Journais about ^eclfc 
topics). The 2003 Census data Indicates that 
evefi among family households with incomes 
below $25,000, 31 percent had internet acx^ess.®® 
Childreri who do not have Internet access at . .. 
liome may tvave it at school.®’ Overall, kids 9 
to 1 1 years old now lise computers and the , , , 
Internet to play games, send e-mail, and even 
do homework.*^' Formative research with 
audience can teii you more about moms' and , 
kids' use of technology and factors associated 
with using it for message delivery {e.g., use 
of high-speed Intermet access,*^ frequency of 
interruptions in seivice. etc.). 

Realizing that moms and kids may be using 
techhoiogy iri Some vSpecific ways (i.e., e-mail . 
formorns, games and homework for kids as . 
discussed earlier), it is one possible way to . 
disseminate nutrition messages and related . 
cbnterit. depending on resources, Web 
activities could range from messages on an 
existing Web site to developing a Web-based 
activity for moms and kids. Some specific 
ways technology could be used include: . 

• Reach moms through Web sites and 
e-nmU. Cortsider ways you are already using 
the Web to communicate with moms and 
kids. Are there areas where you can insert 
these messages? For Instance, e-mails 
and other electronic communications can . * 
inGii.]do short article that cortvey a message, 
and tips from the supporting content. 
Provide ideas for involving children in meal - 
preparation with the related messages and , 
, a Dip-a-licious recipe as a “topic of the 
month” in e-newsietters for moms. 


• Display messages digitaliy. Use digital 
frames, computer monitors, message 
boards, and digital advertising displays to 
dl^iay'the core messages in waiting rooms, 
subw^ tunnels, cafeterias, and more, 

• issue an onlim competition for kids. 
f^ds i^-efer computer games that allow 
th^ to be part of the stcfy.’^"* Encourage 
children to become their own super hero 
\y/ tracing how many fruits and vegetables 
they eat day or fK>w much milk tfiey 
drink. Children can log in the numbers 

. each day or week, selecting a "super 
hero” name for themselves along the way. 
Like with'video games, children can view 
... the top scorers by “super f^ero” name to 
, compare their progress to their peers. 
Depending on your resources, the activity 
could be designed and ntaintained tfirougfi 
ytour tecflity, a partni^, or perhaps a f(toai 
university's digital media or elementary 
education department. 

• Tap into children's game time. Consider 
developing educationai Web . activities that . . 
feature core nutrition messages. Work . 

. with an animation designer to bring the. 
rocket ship theme into your existing; Web . . 
site (or partner Web sites). Create activities . . 
' children can do with their parents, such, .as . 
helping their moms create a grocery, list or 
searching for healthy recipes dniine. . 
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The core nutrition messages and content . 
have been developed as tools to help change. . 
certain behaviors among the target audiences. 
The deveiopmentai process involved 
formative evaluation procedures designed 
to capture information about the audier'tce T , 
and input from them to formulate messages 
that, resonate and motivate them to take 
action. As you implement these messages^ . 

It. may b© useful to get feedback from 
participating moms on the messages and 
your approach, if you develop new or adapt 
currerst activities to include the messages, 
conduct addittonai forrTrative research with 
your target, audiences. Likewise, ©valuation 
ifi esssntialdurlng subsequent stages (i.e.. 
during implementation and at the end of the 
inteiyention) to document the effect and 
provide information to improve future efforts. 

Process Evaluation is a tisefu! tool for 
monitoring and can identify areas that 
require a mid-point adjustment, it includes 
sucfi measures as tracking the number of 
people readied, number of times message 
and materials reach the target audiencefs), . 
locations or places that moms and kids were, 
exposed to .the messages, the service provider 
inwlved'. resources and training needed by 
educafors, barriers and facilitators, etc. Process 
€i/aiuation provides valuable information afcx^t . 


elernents of the projects that may help to 
eKpl^n.the'results of an impact evaluation. 

'■ Outcome Evaluation demonstrates changes . 
that occur in the presence of an interventi<^n but . 
do not establish a cause-ancl-effect conclusion, 
It shows how well the program has met its . , 
communication objectives and potential ways to 
make it more effective. 

Impact Evaluation indicates how effective 
the intervention was in changing the tarfjet 
population's attitudes, awareness, and/or ■ 
behaviors; Although impact evakiation is tiigiily 
valued, conducting this type: of ravaluation may be 
complesx, time-consuming, and resource-intensive, 

The typo Of evaluation will depend on ftinding,. . ; 
staff time and expertise, 'time avaiiabie for the . 
evaluation phase, etc, It is.important to evaluate 
since the results can: provide, you with solid . 
evidence to s!iare with ^ur colleagues and/ 
manors. Evaluation also h^ps quantify how your : 
work affects low-income mothers and cliildmn . 
aid can help justify continued intervention. 

VWien planning your int^'ention consider 
the fcillowing; 

• What are your objectives? 

•.What evaluation approach/method should 
you use? 
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® What (]'■■> voi; v\:!nt to measure and what 
quostinna no yon wantto addr^s? (Note: 
v\4ien deciiinicj what to m^^re, tfink about 
what wili bo inijjotlant to yc-ur organizertfon’s 
ii>aders a> \6 you’' t'>yerail program objective. 
h;onsKlf-:r asKiug partners, for instance, 
what th{>y would consider as successful),. ■ 
a What oppioaith do ycHi wmt to use to 
conduct tne evaluation? How win you 
colieci too data ym are measuring? Wimt 
ts the scope and design? Wifl you build in a 
comparison group? 

® Whiat timeframe have you set for completing 
the evaluation? VVhal plans do you have 
for using and disseminating the results? 

® What resources do you have for the 
evaluation? 


The following resources provide additional 
guidance for developing evaluation plans: 

• Nutriticm Education: Principles of Sound 
ImpacfEvakiation www-fns.usda.gov/oane/ 
menu/Pabiished/NutritionEducation/Fiies/ 

. B/altjaiionPiinciplGS.pdf 
. * Evaluating Social Marketing 
In Nutri^CHi: A Resource Manual 
' www,^s-.usc^.gov/oane/MEhiiJ/PubLished/ 
NutrWcmBdu(:^tion/Files/eva!man-^2.PDF 

• The jNational Caicer institute’s Pink 

. Book-Making Health Communication 
Programs Work provides examples of 

' '■ ev^atlbhs and related tools. To learn more 
visit vvvwv. cancer.gov/pinkbQGk/page8. 
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The foilovving conter-t supports core hutnfion messages on <x>okihg and eating together and offers 
mothers additional tips, strategies, and encoufc^ement to tacyitate' behavior change, Corvlent 
is provided in the form of short bulleted lisfe. Thte'contebt re^fctsi tips, strategies, and language 
resonated with mottiers during our focus group testtng. See the section of this guide on 
“Putting the Messages Into Practice’’ (page-iSHor-ldeas onhowto incoitjorate the messages and 
supporting content into your nutrition ^ucafion activitfes. 
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The fclowing content supports core nufrition messages on making fruits and vegetai:)les avaiiabie 
and accessible for chiidren to eat and offals mottiers additional tips, strategies, and encouragement 
to facilitate behavior citartge. Content Is provided in tiis form of a narrative story by a mother of an 
Glementary sc;hooi-age child, short bufieted fists, and reclpea This content reflects tips, strategies, 
and language that resonated with mothers during our focus group testing. See tfie section of 
this guide oii "Ritting the Messages Into Practice” (page 16) for ideas on how to srrcorporate the 
messages and supporting content Into nutrition education activities. 


Avanabiiity/ Accessibility 


Message 1 : Want your kicJs to, reach for-ahe^BiySf®ck?;^fe:K^.fr4i«tS'ar!d veggies are .ip reach; I.; 
Messages; When they come home hung^i:lrave',tiBte;a«J;v^^sS'f!eady to eat 


NarratIve'Styie Content: . ; T' 

'Tm huegry ” That's the first thmg my krds when came fttraogh the door i need something to food 

them—fast. Somefirrres they go to the Kitchen and snacks, t found that wlie»v i put fruits and 

vegetables in a place where my ktds can see eat ttem. Wow } keep cut up veggies on a fow shell 

in the fridge and a foowi of fresh fruit on the counter, I don-H-ftawe fresh fruits and veggies, I use canned 

or froKon. « takes a tittie planning, but w/orth it. } know fojits and vegetables help them stay healfoy. 


Bulleted Tip Style ''1^, v 

Make Fnuts and Veggies Easy To See 
» Keep a bowl Of washed fr^hfrtHts on the kitchen table. 

• Put waishad end cut and vegetable .on a inyfHjr refrl^rato*- whewe your <mtid can see them. 

Make-Ahead fruit and Veggie Snacks From the Fridgd 

• Toffi® Wiggies with cooked pasta and fat-free It^lan dressing. 

• Slice appios- Oip them in pineappfs or orange jutee to keep them from turning brown. Store apples In pfastic 
snack bags or covered bowls in foe fridge. 

'*;:Kl{isfov0'tO:dip.ftesh veggies in low-fot rar^.'dresstogviGut-.^ .veggies, Store them near the dip on a iow 
Shelf In the fridge, 
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P-i < Ov -. ' ' ' ' 

Fruit Wands wjth Pink Princess Dip or •‘Swamp Slime" 

Pat pieces of fruit on a toothj^}^ skewer, -SPStraw.' 

Goyerwtmpi&sticw?apandstoFeBrthei^J^rator:umrt.sm«dc,«53a, - - , 

Serve witn low-fat Strawberry (^ncess Dip) Wihme |^goit,(S\s®rap.!^ne):fi3r.:cf^Mng^ 
Hapj^Srti^'Packs 

Rli srnail containers or sn^ bags wifb cut-up 

Adds smaH:eomainw:,pt:^Mfe€ ranch tif^ssig fordipj^ng. 

Oecorats the outside of the bags wto shcters. 

Store in the refrigaator on a shetf where th^ are for your to see. 

Dip Your Favorite Veggies In These Tasty Dips 

^ (1 serving is 2' tabtespoons of cfip) 

Honey-Mustard Dipping Sauce 

1;4 cup fat-free plain yogurt 
1/4 cup low-fal sour cream 
2 teaspoons honey 

adeaspoiMissptcy'brovw.rnuaia’d 

Mix a« ingredients togethw. Store to a cofv^d container m the reftlg^tor. 
Make&48©fv^s. , 

Curry Dtp , , , \ 

1 cup.fal-free sour cream 

; :y^ -y • 

1 t^espooft cuiry powder ^ . 

iMfiSibll toiSKddibhta togethw^ Store tri ax^red Gontatoerto thfrrc^lg^tpr. 

;m\mM&^ingsv . , - „ , , ' y, >, .. •. . y 'v:>y^*ocsyy:iyc-'y'y 
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Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Dr. Brownell, just to jump on that last statement 
because I think that moves in the direction I wanted to ask you 
about, in terms of you said you just can’t get there when you are 
offering this stuff, they are maybe going to choose something less 
nutritious. In your testimony you said that maybe you could give 
a bonus for people on SNAP to buy certain foods in the right direc- 
tion. But why not just eliminate some of this stuff, based on your 
statement which I tend to agree with, why not just say this stuff 
you can’t do? 

Mr. Brownell. I am totally in favor of what you just said. 

Mr. Kingston. And then, Ms. Parker, why not say to a school 75 
percent of your food has to be Tier I. Right now is there a split be- 
tween Tier I and Tier II, a quota split? 

Ms. Parker. No. What is recommended in the standards is that 
during the school day for all levels of schools that the Tier I is 
what is in place, and then after school for high school students Tier 
II can be allowed. The reason is to provide in a school setting the 
best options for kids. That is sort of based on the way the com- 
mittee approached the task in the beginning as what are the best 
foods we can offer children and what are the foods that will be 
most likely to represent what we want children to be eating. And 
the thinking being from the evidence we know, they are not getting 
enough fruits, vegetables, whole grains, low fat dairy, and so forth. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, in terms of the big picture what is the split 
between Tier I and Tier II consumption, in the mega picture? 

Ms. Parker. First of all, these standards are not in place right 
now. It is recommendations. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is a recommendation. 

Mr. Kingston. But we don’t know what the split is. 

Ms. Parker. If you were to look across the country, nobody has 
done — well, there are some national it analyses, the HHS has 
looked through their school health survey, they have some sense of 
what is out there. And I suspect that what is out there is probably 
the opposite. Kelly, you may have 

Mr. Brownell. It is highly variable from school district to school 
district and even from State to State. 

overpayments in school meal programs 

Mr. Kingston. That may be some data that we need to get. 

Another thing this committee has worked on is trying to merge 
the Department of Education physical ed requirements with the 
USD A nutrition requirements and we put in some report language 
in our bill last year. A lot of that stuff kind of got caught in the 
CR process. I am not sure what survived or what did not, but we 
are aware of that and interested in that. And so any recommenda- 
tions you may have are certainly welcome. 

But I wanted to ask Mr. O’Connor a question. In terms of last 
year there was an audit that said 8, almost 9 percent of the funds 
were improperly applied. $860 million, I think that is what it was 
for the school year 2005 and 2006. What has the USDA done to ad- 
dress that? 

Mr. O’Connor. We will be looking at that in the upcoming 
months. We have child nutrition reauthorization coming of course. 
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and I have to defer to Secretary Vilsack on that in terms of what 
is going to be put forth and whatever. But it is a difficult situation. 
We know that there are tradeoffs that the schools have in terms 
of the burdens that they put on people in order to be applying for 
the school lunches. There are burdens that get put on them in 
terms of policing them. 

Having said that, those are not excuses for those kinds of issues 
and stuff. We are taking it very seriously. We want to take an ag- 
gressive stance in terms of trying to deal with the issues, but we 
have to do it in consonance with the realities of what happens in 
the local areas and stuff. 

[The information follows:] 
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FNS has worked closely with the Office of Management and Budget, Congress, the 
States, schools, and advocacy partners for two decades to gain a better understanding of 
erroneous payments in the school meals programs, and to develop and implement 
initiatives to address them. The Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 
provided a number of tools to strengthen the certification process. 

To complement the tools Congress provided, FNS has taken a number of actions to 
improve oversight and technical assistance, including: 

• Required armual training for schools on certification and accountability issues. 

• Issued a revised Eligibility Manual which contains information on determining 
students’ eligibility for free and reduced price meals. 

• Trained over 500 State and Federal reviewers on the Coordinated Review Effort 
process and forms to ensure that performance standards related to meal counting and 
claiming and serving reimbursable meals are met. 

• Released applications for Direct CertificationA^erification grant funding in FY 2008. 
These grants are available to State agencies to assist in the implementation of 
mandatory direct certification, direct verification and other provisions of P.L. 108- 
265 related to determining eligibility to receive benefits in the National School Lunch 
and Breakfast Programs. 

• FNS has also conducted the following to collect and disseminate program data to 
inform policy development and support program oversight: 

• Initiated an armual measure of administrative errors in the certification process in 
school year 2004-2005; 

• As early as the 1990s, tested alternative approaches to the existing school meals 
certification and verification processes to assess their impact on accuracy and 
program access; 

• Highlighted the results of the data collections at numerous briefings with State 
and Federal partners and Congressional staff; 

• Published the Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification (APEC) study, 
which provides the first comprehensive national estimate of erroneous school 
meal payments; and 

• Published the second annual report. Accuracy of School Food Authority 
Processing of School Lunch Applications — Regional Office Review of 
Applications in October 2008. 

Going forward, FNS expects to expand training, technical assistance, and other efforts to 
reduce payment errors that result from operational problems. Planned efforts include: 
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• Continued work with the National Food Service Management Institute to provide 
Web-based training to States and schools on certification and other accountability 
issues. The first of three training modules was released earlier this year, and the 
remaining two will be completed by the end of 2009. 

• Emphasizing to State agencies that annual verification data must be used to ensure 
that corrective action is taken by school districts to address error rates. 

• Pending the availability of funds, FNS will continue the APEC study, which would 
enable FNS to estimate and measure changes in erroneous payments over time, and 
would help inform FNS, Congress, the States, and advocacy partners on the 
development of additional guidance, training, and policy options. 

We anticipate the upcoming reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs will provide 
an opportunity to consider other measures for reducing erroneous payments in the 
program, and we are actively considering options which support this goal while 
preserving access to the program for low-income families. 
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Mr. Kingston. There was a Senate hearing about it recently, 
correct? I don’t know if you attended that. 

Mr. O’Connor. I did not. 

Mr. Kingston. They actually had that study which was done in 
April of 2008 that showed some of the money, the school’s reim- 
bursement rate was higher than their cost. And it might be two dif- 
ferent things, because the 860 million was an improper payment. 
And then the other issue was the reimbursement to schools was 
higher, and you have seen that chart. But the mean cost was $2.36 
and the reimbursement rate was $2.51. 

And I am out of time, but I would like, maybe we will get back 
to that today, but if not, for the record. 

[The information from USD A follows:] 

Federal reimbursements are one of several important sources of funding for school 
meals programs. These payments cover the cost of meals provided free to the lowest- 
income children, and portions of the cost for other meals. Remaining revenues are 
provided by families in the form of cash payments for meals and other foods, and 
through State and local contributions. USDA’s most recent data indicate that Fed- 
eral reimbursements represented just over half of all food service revenue in school 
year 2005-2006. 

USDA conducts a periodic study of the costs and revenues to schools that partici- 
pate in school meals programs, to estimate the cost of producing meals and the abil- 
ity of schools to cover these costs. Data from USDA’s latest study shows that in 
school year 2005-2006: 

• On average, school food service revenue was adequate to cover total reported 
operational costs. School food authorities are required to manage on a non-profit 
basis; most operated at a break-even level. 

• The Federal subsidy ($2.50, including cash and commodities) for a free lunch 
exceeded the average reported cost ($2.28). The reported cost of producing a lunch 
was less than the free subsidy in four out of five school districts; in the rest (typi- 
cally smaller ones), the cost exceeded the subsidy. 

• Virtually all schools charge families less for a full price meal than the Federal 
government provides for a free meal. Even when factoring in the limited reimburse- 
ment that USDA provides for these “paid” meals, schools collect only about 80 per- 
cent of the revenue that they get for free meals — about 40 cents less per meal. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

CONSOLIDATING SCHOOL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Farr. Thank you much. Madam Chair. I want to congratu- 
late you on having this hearing. I hope we will have more because 
I think this issue is too important for our Nation. 

I represent the salad bowl capital of the world, the Salinas Val- 
ley, and I have been through a lot of the schools in that district. 
I am just appalled at how little of the discussion here in Wash- 
ington in hearings like this, which I believe have become just aca- 
demic discussions, really have anything to do with what is hap- 
pening on the school grounds. And what I have seen is that it has 
been a dream for Americans to make sure that no child goes hun- 
gry and that we have good nutritional programs. But in the process 
of getting there we probably have created the biggest bureaucracy 
in the Federal Government in the child feeding program. 

Many of my schools tell me that 80 percent of the cost of the pro- 
grams is administration. If we had that in Social Security, we 
would have 4 out of $5 in Social Security just in administrative 
costs alone. It has turned into a nightmare. We don’t even have 
programs, school nutritional programs. There is not such thing. 
What we have in the schools are the School Lunch Program, the 
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School Breakfast Program, the Child and Adult Care Program, the 
Summer Food Service Program, Special Milk Program, After School 
Breakfast Program, Fresh Fruit and Vegetables Snack Program. 
Every one of those programs is administered in a different silo. 

In some cases you can qualify for many of them. But in most 
cases you have to not only qualify to be in the program but each 
program monitors whether each day you come and take that meal 
and if you ate that meal, sort of a point of sale requirement. The 
data and the computers that schools have had to buy just to ac- 
count for that, rather than just feeding poor kids, it is just appall- 
ing. 

And then what we find is that in some of our schools they don’t 
have kitchens, as they used to when we were little kids and they 
made the food right there. They have these centers, or areas called 
pack-out kitchens. And those pack-out kitchens receive commod- 
ities. Now schools are not preparing them, so it is no good getting 
a big bag of wheat or big bag of corn. What these schools do is they 
go through these processors to process that and give them products 
they consume which essentially are packaged. And guess what hap- 
pens in the process? Sugar and salt are added. So many of these 
schools don’t have anything added; they may get an apple on the 
plate but the rest of it is all packaged and comes from commodities, 
excess commodities which we in this program alone spend $638 
million, buying soybeans, wheat corn, rice, the commodities, and 
distributing them to the schools. And most of those pack-out kitch- 
ens are in urban schools and in our poorer schools. 

So what I am shocked at is that nobody in all these years has 
come to Congress and said, you have built a can of worms here, 
this is nuts. 

And I want to thank you for your 30 years of service, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, but I am just really surprised to hear we are going to go reau- 
thorization, we reauthorized the same old stuff, we are destined for 
just failure. Because if all this money is being spent on people rath- 
er than on food and we are not spending it on the poor people, we 
are spending it on just hiring staff and accounting. 

So my question to you is instead of operating six separate feeding 
programs in schools, can’t we just boil that into one program called 
school nutrition program? And then take all your other programs, 
your food stamp program and your other programs you administer 
in that, the special supplemental, the WIC program, commodities 
assistance account, things like that, all those that are under food 
nutrition, and move those into a community nutrition program and 
cut out so much bureaucracy and start direct certification of chil- 
dren. We are doing that in California. We are told that we can’t 
use the Medicare tapes. If we could do that, some of my schools in 
the direct certification, the direct certification is giving them names 
of children who qualify for the program but whose parents have not 
entered into it, many times because they can’t speak English or 
they don’t know how to fill out the forms. 

Why are we trying to pedal this program as being an effective 
program when we have such a nightmarish administration? 

Mr. O’Connor. You put me in an awkward position, Mr. Earr. 
I understand. I think the root answer or the answer to what you 
are talking about really comes down to just making some fiinda- 
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mental policy calls that Secretary Vilsack is going to have to be 
taking a look at. I do know that the issue of having programs that 
overlap and are competing, or whatever, is throughout this area as 
well as some other areas and stuff. 

Mr. Farr. Isn’t it true that all those programs could be in the 
same school on the same day and each one of them has to be ac- 
counted for differently? 

Mr. O’Connor. I don’t know that they are all in the same school. 

Mr. Farr. They could be. 

Mr. O’Connor. Oh, could they be? I think there could be a lot 
more coordination between them, yes, for sure. There would have 
to be changes in legislation. 

Mr. Farr. Who makes those recommendations? Does the Depart- 
ment come forward in the reauthorization and say let’s roll this 
stuff into one and start using the smart data we have? We can 
check every single person that is getting on an airplane in this 
country and we do, every single person. And we know whether that 
person is qualified to get on that airplane based on our background 
check. And if they don’t or are not qualified, then we don’t see 
them and they don’t get on the plane. Now if we can do that for 
every single traveler in this country, we certainly ought to be able 
to pick out the poor children in the country, we have the data on 
it. 

Mr. O’Connor. The requirements for participation in some of the 
programs that you are talking about are different from one an- 
other. 

Mr. Farr. Why? 

Mr. O’Connor. Excuse me? 

Mr. Farr. Why? It is about feeding kids. We don’t check those 
kids when they get on the bus in the morning as to a means test. 
We don’t check those kids when they go into the school library and 
check out a book, but damn it, if you are going into a cafeteria you 
have to be pulled out. I’m sorry, you don’t qualify, you can’t eat this 
meal. Do you know what the teachers do or the administrators do? 
They take the money out of their pocket. It is just nuts. We have 
gotten into a class system in our School Lunch Program. And if you 
wanted to, why haven’t we even implemented the USDA’s and even 
update the Web site to reflect the changes the Confess made in 
the 2008 Farm Bill that will provide $1.2 billion in mandatory 
money over the next year for fruits and vegetables? When is that 
Web site going to be updated? 

Mr. O’Connor. I will have to get back to you on that, Mr. Farr. 
I am sorry. 

[The information follows:] 

The Farm Bill Web site within the USDA Web site provides information that 
summarize the fruit and vegetable provisions of the Farm Bill. This information is 
provided at http:! / www.usda.gov / wps I portal / Farmbill2008. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I am really hopeful. Madam Chair, that we can 
begin delving into, because this is the fiscal committee, and when 
you look at it, to have all of these programs called child nutrition, 
most of them in schools, I am sure that the WIC Program, the one 
for Child and Adult Care Food Program might be better in a com- 
munity service, but we have requirements that — for example, the 
breakfast program has very poor attendance. Why kids don’t get up 
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early, go to a cafeteria before they go to a class. We don’t even do 
that here in Congress. Most of us go right to our hearings. So if 
we just change the policy that you could have that snack in the 
classroom, you would have a lot more consumers of the food than 
having them go through the cafeteria before they go to their class- 
room. 

I think if we move to this direct certification and required all 
States to implement a program like that, one, we would have a 
much better accountability and we wouldn’t have to get rid of this 
paper trail. And in some cases we have to just assume that if a kid 
is hungry and needs food that they ought to be able to get it. So 
I am really concerned about these good recommendations. 

The commodity programs alone, of which we slough off all this 
excess to the schools and gets into these, in some cases this is all 
the food the kids get. So if you had your test that every child in 
the school nutrition program get access to leafy greens and to fruits 
and vegetables, the answer is no, only some schools do. And so by 
just piling on more here in Washington ain’t going to get it done 
in the street. We have to start tackling this problem by assessing 
the nutritional value school site by school site. Until we do that, 
we are wasting a hell of a lot of money on trying to manage this 
program. 

That is my two cents, and then I have got to go to California to 
get some fresh fruits and vegetables. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN THE NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Farr. And just so that 
our panelists know, this is obviously an issue that Mr. Farr is 
deeply passionate about. There isn’t a hearing in which the whole 
issue of the nutrition programs he doesn’t focus on. We are going 
to take a trip to the Department of Defense and to see those com- 
modities, and see what we have, and see what is going to folks be- 
sides the fruits and vegetables which is a good piece, but we also 
want to take a look at what was purchased in the final days last 
year of the final administration, and what kind of product was pur- 
chased and what it means in terms of its nutritional value. 

I would just say that Secretary Vilsack will be here next week 
so that we will have an opportunity to talk with him about these 
issues. Do you want a final comment? 

Mr. Farr. If you could have for Secretary Vilsack next week 
within this program, the Child Nutrition Program, of the amount 
of money specifically that just goes for food purchase? 

Mr. O’Connor. Sure. We can try to do that, yes. 

Mr. Farr. Not administrative costs, just food purchase. 

[The information from USD A follows:] 

Of the roughly $13.4 hillion in mandatory funds available for Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams in fiscal year 2007, about $13.2 billion was for food purchases and $163 mil- 
lion (1.2 percent) was provided for State Administrative Expenses. The administra- 
tive funds are used by State agencies to manage the program, rather than to sup- 
port operations by schools and other local services providers. Federal support for 
local administrative and other labor costs is provided thorough per meal reimburse- 
ments. Program operators’ primary responsibility is to provide nutritious meals in 
a fully accountable manner given the revenues available to them from student fees, 
USDA reimbursements and other sources. Within this mandate, they have consider- 
able flexibility in how Federal funds are used. The latest study of meal costs in the 
school meals programs found that administrative labor — including planning, budg- 
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eting, and management for the foodservice program, and other non-production ac- 
tivities such as maintenance of foodservice equipment — accounted for less than 15 
percent of total reported costs in 9 out of 10 school food authorities, with an average 
of about 8 percent in School Year 2005-06. 

COMPETITIVE FOODS 


Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Let me pick up on this competitive foods issue if I might, because 
lOM released a report in 2007 and it talked about the competition 
with the breakfast and the lunch program. And so we have a num- 
ber of schools who don’t regulate the nutrition quality of the foods 
that are offered through these avenues. 

Mr. O’Connor, based on those lOM recommendations, and it is a 
recommendation, what changes has the Department made in re- 
sponse to them? While we can regulate the nutrition standards 
that are required through a federally reimbursable school nutrition 
programs, and. Jack, I will just say to you that we can make a de- 
termination of what goes into that basket if you will. What are we 
doing about what should the competitive foods that are offered in 
school; should we make competitive foods the rules mandatory in 
your view or should we leave it to the school districts to decide? 
And I say, Mr. Brownell, your testimony says that USDA uses old 
standards to define permissible competitive foods. What I would 
want to ask you then, what do you mean by this? But should we 
mandate on the competitive foods? 

Mr. O’Connor. I hate to sound like a broken record. 

Ms. DeLauro. You are going to tell me that the Secretary has 
to answer that question. 

Mr. O’Connor. I feel like I have to have a prepared statement 
and read it each time. Those really are policy questions that I 
think answers will be revealed when you are able to speak with the 
Secretary about that. 

Ms. DeLauro. And I will just say in regard to the Department, 
and this is about 3 decades ago because I think this is important 
to note, the Department tried to ban chips, cookies, and soft drinks 
from schools, but they were thwarted by the courts and by food 
companies. So that speaks volumes to me about what kind of direc- 
tion that we need to try to go in. 

I spoke to, I told you, to the Department of Education to the Sec- 
retary today, he banned those products in the Chicago schools. He 
said he took a lot of heat for it, and he also felt that he was looking 
at revenue that was coming into the schools and shutting it off. But 
the tradeoff he felt was worth it to do that, but he was concerned 
about the revenue that he was leaving behind. Now that is an issue 
for how much we are funding our schools and what we are doing, 
which is not the subject today. 

Dr. Brownell, again there are actually two things. You said 
USDA uses old standards to define permissible competitive foods. 
You also say about the Child and Adult Care Food Program that 
existing standards within the CACFP permits the use of meals of 
poor nutrient quality. And if you could just respond, just comment. 

Mr. Brownell. Well, for example, according to the current 
USDA recommendations, there are things not allowed in schools 
that are irrelevant, like cotton candy and breath mints, but things 
that are allowed in schools like candy, french fries, chips, snack 
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cakes, and the like. So that obviously is an aberration and should 
be changed around. The lOM has good standards; it makes sense 
to adopt those. 

So I think there are good standards around, you can use common 
sense to make half of these calls and probably get by just fine. But 
one thing I would like to make a point of is that if we consider 
schools a place that are a safe environment for our children, that 
we then we have to consider nutrition safety, not with tainted food 
as much as just poor nutritional quality food. So we would find 
that the role of government to step in and be aggressive if the air 
in the schools is making kids sick or if they were exposed to lead 
paint and that was making — well, the foods are making them sick. 
And so in the call of the safety of schools, when parents let their 
children go to schools, they turn them over with the assumption 
that they are going to be treated in a safe and hospitable way. 
With the food system that we have now, that is not the case nec- 
essarily. It is all the more reason for change. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. O’Connor, those recommendations Ms. Parker 
came out in 2007. 

Ms. Parker. The lOM report came out in April 2007. 

Ms. DeLauro. Was there anything done with those recommenda- 
tions vis-a-vis the — I mean it is 2009 and I understand we have a 
new Secretary, but they have been around since April of 2007. Was 
there anything done with that material? Any conversations about 
how to take those recommendations and put them to some prac- 
tice? 

Mr. O’Connor. The view that we had of the recommendations is 
that they are sound recommendations and from a good source. 
They need to be taken into consideration as we move into child nu- 
trition reauthorization, and that is where we were at that point. 

I think that one of the things that you point out when you were 
talking with the Secretary of Education is that when he was in 
Chicago he was able to take action in Chicago in order to make 
some of the changes that you are talking about here. And I think 
that very much this can be looked at as a local issue. You know, 
not totally but localities do have the opportunity to be able to put 
things in place at this point in time. That doesn’t mean that there 
isn’t going to be a look taken at the recommendation from the lOM 
as we move forward into the reauthorization process. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would just say in response to that that just 
shifting it over to be a local issue — I think Dr. Brownell made a 
point. If we were to discover that the air filtration systems — or lead 
paint, let’s talk about lead paint. Let’s talk about a whole variety 
of areas in which we have come to conclude that we put the public 
health in serious jeopardy. We are talking about regulating to- 
bacco. We have 400,000 people every year who die from some to- 
bacco-related illness. After all these years we decided we had to do 
something about that. 

I always go back to my example here. We had 3,000 people who 
died on September 11th. They just got up and went to work. It was 
through no fault of their own. We have people being sick and ulti- 
mately who are put in great risk in the hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands every year, but we don’t feel we need to go to war on 
those issues. We need to go to war on those issues. My own view 
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is that the Federal Government does have a role and a responsi- 
bility in this effort. If we just leave it — and quite frankly, a lot of 
the industry has had great sway in these areas about what is going 
on in terms of the nutritional quality of our foods and what we are 
serving and what our commodities are, et cetera. It is about what 
is in bulk. And what is in bulk may not be what is of the best nu- 
tritional value for youngsters, and seniors for that matter at the 
other end of the scale. That is good for their health. And what is 
happening? They are getting sick and we are faced with illnesses 
that are costing millions and millions of dollars and putting peo- 
ple’s lives at risk. 

So you know, I think there is a role for the Federal Government. 
And my hope is that — I am not going to lay this at your doorstep, 
we have a new Secretary. Quite frankly, we couldn’t get to first 
base in the last go round for the last 8 years. I am hopeful and op- 
timistic that there is a new environment and we can get more than 
to first base but that he can we can hit a home run where it comes 
to the nutritional quality of our food in our programs that we have 
jurisdiction over. I am not talking about what they sell in other 
places. We have jurisdiction over these programs, and we have a 
responsibility that goes along with that. 

Mr. Kingston. 


ORGANIC FOODS 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Dr. Brownell, I wanted to ask you the cold hard science of or- 
ganic food, which isn’t always what is in the marketplace, but in 
your group are you guys studying the true advantage of organic or 
disadvantage? It is sexier to have organic fruits and vegetables 
compared to canned or frozen, but is the science sound? 

Mr. Brownell. It depends on the aim of using the organic foods. 
If the aim is to decrease the environmental footprint of raising the 
food, then organic foods tend to be better choices than the other 
ones, because there aren’t the fertilizers, the pesticides and things 
like that that you develop with fossil fuels and things. In terms of 
the nutrition, which I think is probably what you are asking about, 
it is not studied well enough to really know how much better, if 
any better, the organic foods are. 

There is some research I have seen recently by a researcher 
named Davis in Texas about declining nutrients in foods. And he 
has published what I find pretty persuasive evidence that — like a 
carrot is no longer a carrot. A carrot has less nutrients in it than 
it used to have. You would have to eat even more of it now than 
you would have before to get the same nutrients. Now there could 
be contrary evidence, this is in horticulture journals and things 
that I don’t follow very well, but that is my understanding that 
that occurred. 

Now, it is possible that the organic foods help compensate for 
some of that and have a higher nutrient profile, but I don’t know 
if there is enough science on that. 

OBESITY AND SCHOOL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. Parker, I wanted to ask you in terms of the 
obesity rate if we look at — and I am trying to get the numbers to- 
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gether, but the creation of Federal programs on nutrition and obe- 
sity compared to the increase in obesity, they haven’t done a good 
job of reducing obesity if that is their purpose. But a lot of it does 
have to do with after school snacks and uncontrolled variables. Do 
we have any studies at all that can show that nutrition consumed 
at school isn’t the problem, whether it be in the Tier II versus Tier 
I world, which I understand is still just a discussion matter, but 
is the real problem after school on their own, weekends? Do you 
know? 

Ms. Parker. I don’t think the literature is there to really make 
those kinds of distinctions, but certainly what children eat is not 
just what they eat at school for school lunch and breakfast, it is 
also everything else they eat at school and then everything else 
they eat everywhere else they eat. 

Mr. Kingston. It would be nearly impossible to figure out? 

Ms. Parker. Well, there might be a way of making some esti- 
mations, but I don’t think the literature is there or studies have 
been designed yet that I know about to be able to do that. 

But would it be okay for me to comment for a minute on some- 
thing else you raised earlier? 

Mr. Kingston. No. 


SNAP PURCHASES 

Ms. Parker. This I am speaking from a personal perspective 
now, not from an Institute of Medicine because we don’t have a 
study on this one, but I just wanted to raise a caution about pro- 
hibiting totally certain foods in the food stamp shopper’s diet and 
what they are able to purchase with food stamps. 

I am basing this more on earlier work I have done through any 
career working with low income families, and these are cautions. 
We really need to look at, first of all, what is available to low in- 
come families in their communities because many communities — I 
think until recently Detroit didn’t even have a supermarket if you 
can imagine that. It is kind of stunning to think that that is the 
case. But that leads not only to the issue of availability, but it also 
leads to the issue of cost and how much things cost. 

Also I think looking at families, I have seen how people plan. If 
they have very low incomes, which often food stamp recipients do 
because that is part of their eligibility, they have to plan very care- 
fully. People send their kids to their sister’s house once a week to 
eat, they have gardens and they go to food pantries and food banks. 
So they have lots of sources of food that they sort of have to patch 
together to have enough. And so thinking about that in terms of 
what one does related to the food stamp program, it is important 
to sort of understand the realities of that and how any proposal you 
make could affect that. 

And then finally I am thinking about especially now with people 
losing their jobs and probably more people going on food stamps, 
all of this becomes more important and the embarrassment that 
people feel when they go up to the counter to buy their food and 
some food they can buy and some they can’t. This would be a very 
complicated matter. Now that we have the cash register set up it 
makes it easier in some cases, but for families figuring out what 
you are allowed and not allowed, talk about embarrassment. I can 
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just see people who recently lost their jobs through no fault of their 
own are put in a very embarrassing situation. 

We just got these EBT cards now to make everything work bet- 
ter, to reduce problems with the program, and this may add in 
more problems. So I am just saying in thinking through these 
issues we have to think about the situations and the families and 
try to figure out what works best for the whole situation. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. If I might just on that note. Jack, because I know 
you would by interested in this, when we were working on the 
Farm Bill and looking at increasing the maximum benefit on food 
stamps, and after 30 years we went from $10 to $14 and then I 
mean $134 to $144. What I found in looking through studies and 
also in clips and so forth that what happens in terms of that plan- 
ning process is at the beginning of the month families are buying 
milk and eggs and juice and more nutritious foods. When you get 
to the end of the month you are trying to figure out how to feed 
the family. What fills the bellies of kids? Soda, you are looking at 
junk food. It really is, you can see the patterns and trends because 
this is what it is. And fruits and vegetables some of the highest 
cost foods so that they cannot afford that. They are not wanting to 
buy that, but look hey, you are going to the supermarket your kid 
says, I want a bag of potato chips, you may do that, but for a reg- 
ular diet they have some real constraints around that dollar 
amount, again once at the beginning and at the end, which makes 
it very, very difficult, including what you are saying. 

We have got people now going to food banks who have lost their 
jobs through no fault of their own — I won’t forget this quote. This 
gentleman had a job in manufacturing, he lost his job. He said, I 
felt like a low life, I felt humiliated to go to the food pantry to be 
able to get food, but I had to do it because I have to feed my kids 
because of the stigma that is attached with what we do. 

Mr. Kingston. I want to make a motion that you can continue 
without me. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, very much. Jack. We need 
usually two members here because I have several more questions. 

The other thing you should know about Mr. Kingston, who talked 
about the whole issue of physical exercise and making sure that 
physical education is a part of our school curriculum, it is very, 
very important and he has fought for those programs, because it 
is not just the food side of it but the physical and activity side as 
well. So he is a big champion of those efforts. 

Mr. Kingston. Rode my bike today to work 10 miles. It was 
freezing for a Georgia boy. 

lOM NUTRITION STANDARDS 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. O’Connor, the Institute of Medicine is cur- 
rently developing recommendations for revising the nutrition 
standards and the meal requirements for School Lunch and Break- 
fast Programs, and that is based on the 2005 Dietary Guidelines. 
As I understand, the report is due this year, in December? 

Mr. O’Connor. I believe it is October. 

Ms. DeLauro. October, okay. Very good. 

Mr. O’Connor. I hope I am right. 
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Ms. DeLauro. It took almost 2 years from the time that the WIC 
lOM study was published to get an interim rule out of the Depart- 
ment and another 2 years before the States were mandated to im- 
plement the changes. How long will it be before we get the revi- 
sions to nutrition standards and meal requirements implemented 
in the schools? 

Mr. O’Connor. Our best guess is it may take as long as 3 years. 
I would hope that we would be able to get the regulation out based 
on those standards faster than we were able to do that with WIC. 
But there is going to have to be some lead time for the schools to 
be able to implement the changes. 

Having said that, that doesn’t mean that some schools may not 
be able to implement sooner. Some schools may be meeting those 
requirements by the time we get a rule out or whatever. But the 
rule itself, best guess might be about 3 years to total implementa- 
tion. 

Ms. DeLauro. Why? 

Mr. O’Connor. It is a long process. There is going to be a need 
for public comment. You can imagine that the changes that this 
may be putting in place for localities, there will be a lot of folks 
who want to have something to say about that. We are going to 
want to listen to the comments. And then there is time that the 
school is going to need in order to be able to change what it is that 
they finally put in place. 

Ms. DeLauro. Currently guidance to schools and child and adult 
care centers are that they must meet the minimum Federal nutri- 
tion standards. What are those currently and how many schools 
are meeting those minimum standards now? 

Mr. O’Connor. I don’t know that offhand. We can get that for 
you. 

[The information follows:] 
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The current standards for the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the School Breakfast 
Program (SBP) were adopted as part of the 1995 School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children. 
The standards for food energy (calories) and major nutrients reflect the legislative requirement 
that NSLP meals provide 1/3 and that SBP meals provide 1/4 of the recommended dietary 
allowances. Quantitative standards are in place for a short list of nutrients which serve as a 
proxy for the long list of nutrients needed by children. These are: 


Lunch 

Food energy (calories) 

Protein, vitamins A and C, 
Calcium, and iron 

Breakfast 

Food energy (calories) 

Protein, vitamins A and C, 
Calcium, and iron 


One-third of the 1989 Recommended Energy Allowance 
One-third of the 1989 Recommended Dietary Allowance 


One- fourth of the 1989 Recommended Energy Allowance 
One-fourth of the 1989 Recommended Dietary Allowance 


In addition, reflecting the 1995 Dietary Guidelines for Americans, both NSLP meals and SBP 
meals must provide no more than 30 percent of total calories from fat and less than 10 percent of 
total calories from saturated fat. 


At lunch, 71 percent of schools offered meals that met the requirement for food energy. More 
than 85 percent of schools offered lunches that met the standards for key nutrients on average 
over a typical week. At breakfast, 23 percent of schools offered meals that met the energy 
standard; 90 percent of schools offered meals that met the standards for key nutrients. 

At lunch, 19 percent of schools offered meals that met the total fat standard and 28 percent met 
the saturated fat standard. At breakfast, 88 percent of schools met the total fat standard and 75 
percent met the saturated fat standard. 

Few schools (6 to 7 percent) offered lunches that met all of the current standards. 

In 2008, the Food and Nutrition Service contracted with the Institute of Medicine (lOM) to 
provide recommendations for updating the meal patterns and nutrient standards for NSLP, SBP 
and the Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP). The recommendations for school meals 
will be available in December 2009 and the recommendations for CACFP about one year later. 
Our plan is issue proposed rules based on the lOM recommendations, obtain public comments, 
and issue implementing regulations to update program standards based on the best available 
science. 
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CHILD NUTRITION REAUTHORIZATION 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me ask the panel a question here. We do have 
the child nutrition reauthorization coming out. I think that this is 
really incredible that we have the child nutrition reauthorization 
coming out before the lOM is scheduled to release the study. 

How will we know what the reimbursement rate should be to 
provide a revised nutrition standard and meal requirement rec- 
ommendations? Does anyone know what a nutritious meal will 
cost? How does that translate into budgetary resources needed to 
enact these changes? The School Nutrition Association says the 
schools need a $0.30 increase just to break even. If the new meal 
requirements would require doubling the reimbursement rates 
needed to provide from, let’s say, $2.57 for a free lunch to around 
$5, what is the amount to implement that change? Is the Adminis- 
tration asking for adequate resources to be able to make these 
changes? 

Mr. O’Connor. The same answer as before. I am sorry about 
that. 

Ms. DeLauro. I don’t understand how we can move to restore 
this bill without having the data and the basis on which to have 
good information in order to make the right, in order to make the 
right decisions. Sometimes the public wonders what we do here. I 
am wondering what we are doing here in this regard. Let me ask. 
I don’t know if you had any other comments. 

Mr. O’Connor. Not right now. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Brownell, Ms. Parker. 

Mr. Brownell. I don’t have any particular insight on that issue. 

Ms. Parker. No, I don’t. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is there a need to increase the reimbursement 
rate? Do you have a view on that? 

Mr. O’Connor. We have done a study on the reimbursement 
rate, and it doesn’t — it is not conclusive that the schools have an 
inadequate reimbursement rate right now. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is not conclusive that they have an inadequate, 
did you say, or an adequate? Say that again. 

Mr. O’Connor. Let me see how many negatives I can put into 
a sentence. I confuse even myself. The study shows that the cur- 
rent reimbursement rates look as though they exceed the cost of 
providing meals. It is a very complex situation, though, when you 
are looking at all of the different kinds of meals that are provided 
to different folks, whether they are getting free, reduced, or full 
priced meals or what not in the schools. But I know that there are 
many in the schools community that think that the reimbursement 
rate does need to be raised. That is something that, again, we are 
taking a look at, and we are cognizant of. 

FOOD MARKETING TO CHILDREN 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me ask a — I thought about this, just asked 
this or offered it in my opening remarks, which is, given the 
amount of money that the industry spends on advertising to chil- 
dren, can we succeed in behavioral change given that marketing 
and their advertising? I mean, are we on a fool’s errand? 

Dr. Brownell. Ms. Parker. 
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Mr. Brownell. We are very committed to the topic of food mar- 
keting, especially directed at children. And the amount is stag- 
gering. And not only is the amount staggering, but the types of 
marketing that gets done are quite different than what used to be 
the case. Parents used to be in a better position to monitor what 
children are being exposed to. But now children will get advertise- 
ments on their cell phones. The industry can spend money much 
more effectively these days. Instead of a blunt instrument, like a 
television, now that costs a lot, a cost that goes to people that may 
or may not be interested. You have Internet games that children 
go visit on the Web, where a child, instead of seeing a 15 second 
commercial on television, could be there for 30 minutes pushing 
cookies around the screen or sugared cereals around the screen. 
And so the marketing is becoming much more difficult to even 
measure, much less do something about. But we believe that some- 
thing has to be done to curtail that or else it is hard to believe that 
almost anything else could have an impact because the industry 
can undo it so quickly. 

Ms. DeLauro. What are your proposals in that area? Have you 
done work on that? 

I don’t know. Dr. Brownell, if you get the advantage of that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Brownell. We have been funded by the Robert Wood John- 
son Foundation to do studies on food marketing to document how 
much of it there is. And then our center at Yale was very com- 
mitted to having three things occur with that information. One is 
to help change public opinion so people realize what the full land- 
scape of marketing is. And we believe they have to get mad about 
it in order to justify action that gets taken. 

The second arena is legislative action that can be taken to curtail 
this. And there is a historic thing with the FTC that comes into 
play here. Restoring their powers to monitor this would probably 
be a good move. 

And then the third thing is the law. The First Amendment, of 
course, protects the ability to use commercial speech. But there are 
some potential ways around that if you can prove that the mar- 
keting is unfair and deceptive. And then that gets into consumer 
protection law that gets administered by state. So we do believe 
there are some opportunities to make changes here, but we really 
need to know the landscape first, we will know that soon, and then 
I think we can get some action on it. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would love to be in touch with you about that. 
I think other members of the committee would as well in terms of 
how we can work at this issue. As I say, we had some opportunities 
with tobacco. A number of us did a lot of work on the underaged 
drinking and what we do there. But let’s continue that conversa- 
tion. 

Ms. Parker. 

Ms. Parker. Well, the Institute of Medicine, 3 years ago, I think 
it was, did a report on food marketing to children and made rec- 
ommendations. And I would be glad to get that to you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Please. 

Ms. Parker. Because I think you would find it very interesting. 
And the one thing I would — and very much that report makes rec- 
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ommendations about changes in food marketing to children also. 
But I don’t think we should find ourselves in total despair. There 
are many children who are eating well, and there are many pro- 
grams that are making changes in the way children consume food. 
But certainly this is a major impediment. 

Ms. DeLauro. You are right. Look, in the fruit and vegetable 
program, the Defense Department has that, but an agency is doing 
that. We increased the funding in the Farm Bill for that effort. I 
go to schools all of the time, and you see youngsters, and you ask 
them, what is your favorite fruit? And they say kiwi. I say, well, 
hell, I didn’t know what a kiwi was, you know. Or what is your fa- 
vorite vegetable? It is an artichoke. Those I knew from my own 
background, my own cultural background with artichokes. But. 

I was talking to a colleague today, Marion Berry, who is from Ar- 
kansas, and he was talking about the same program, because we 
were talking about this hearing. And he said to me, the problem 

is, Rosa, he said, when they talk to you about kiwi and pineapple, 
then they can’t get it, in other words, because the store does it or 
it is priced out of the market for them. But they get it in school, 
but they can’t do that. You are right, it is not a question of despair- 
ing; it is a question of figuring out where we are and where we 
need to try to go in that. But I think we have to think about what 
kind of controls and enforcement that we need to do. 

My understanding is I do have a couple of colleagues coming 
back, but I will continue to proceed. 

WELLNESS POLICIES 

Mr. O’Connor, I guess it may be in the purview of the Depart- 
ment of Education for the development of local wellness policies. 
That is not in your jurisdiction. The local wellness policies in school 
is in your jurisdiction. 

Mr. O’Connor. Right. 

Ms. DeLauro. So I have a question there, which is, 2004, in that 
Reauthorization Act, required schools to develop a local wellness 
policy. That is for healthy school nutrition, environments, reducing 
child obesity, preventing diet-related chronic diseases. Some school 
districts have created strong community wellness committees that 
are engaged in promoting nutrition education, physical activity and 
nutrition guidelines. Unfortunately, we have got many that have 
not implemented these are the strong programs. What are you 
doing? What can we do here to strengthen this? Again, is this 
someplace where you think we have to mandate the effort here in 
terms of a wellness program? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, we do have a mandate for wellness pro- 
grams to be in the schools. But what we don’t have are 

Ms. DeLauro. So there is a mandate to the school to have to do 

it. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. How many schools have them? 

Mr. O’Connor. As far as we know, they should all have them. 

Ms. DeLauro. No, no, no, no, “should” is not “do.” How many 
have them? 

Mr. O’Connor. I don’t know the answer to that. What we have 
is the requirement that they have wellness policies. What we don’t 
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have the authority to do is to require what is in those wellness 
policies, in the wellness programs. So that is why you end up with 
somewhat of a mixed bag when you are going to go out to the 
schools. You see some that are strong, some that are less strong. 

Ms. DeLauro. But I would think, in 2004, in a piece of legisla- 
tion, we mandated that schools have to have a wellness program. 
Now, that is like we do with FDA. You have got to come up with 
a plan to — or USDA to look at what your safety system is, your 
HACCP plan, what is that. And then we have to figure out a way 
of monitoring that plan. So what is the mechanism in place. The 
basic question, Mr. O’Connor, is that is a tabulation, you know. 
Show us your wellness plan, and then we can calculate how many 
we have or we don’t have in terms of the mandate. That is not 
what is in it, that is a separate issue. But is there somewhere — 
there has got to be somewhere in the agency that somebody can 
provide us with an answer of how many schools have a wellness 
program in place. 

Mr. O’Connor. I can try to find out. 

Ms. DeLauro. It sounds to me like we don’t have a number. 

Mr. O’Connor. I don’t know the answer to that, I am sorry. 

[The information follows:] 

The local school wellness policy requirement was established by the Child Nutri- 
tion and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 (Public Law 108-265). The law specified 
that the Secretary of Agriculture provide information and technical assistance to 
local educational agencies, school food authorities, and State educational agencies 
upon request and for guidance purposes only. Wellness policies are developed at the 
district level and implementation occurs at the school level. The Department does 
not have the authority to issue regulations or provide oversight for locally developed 
wellness policies. 

While USDA does not collect data on implementation of the local wellness policy 
requirement, other national non-governmental organizations are gathering informa- 
tion on local wellness policies. The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation has supported 
research on this topic, including the Bridging the Gap Project. According to prelimi- 
nary data (unweighted and cross-sectional) from this nationally representative sam- 
ple of 579 local education agencies, in School Year 2007-2008, 90.5 percent of local 
education agencies that participated in the National School Lunch Program said 
that they had a wellness policy and 9.5 percent said they did not have a wellness 
policy. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Then we have to deal with the substance 
of it which is what is important. 

Mr. O’Connor. Exactly. 

Ms. DeLauro. Which is what is important. What are the meth- 
odologies that you have to look at those, to analyze them, to get 
some sense if it is very good, very bad, nada, zero, what is your 
capacity. 

Mr. O’Connor. The capacity that we have is small at this point 
in terms of the resources that we have. But what we don’t have, 
again, is the authority to regulate anyway in terms of what the 
content of those wellness programs should be. That is not an ex- 
cuse to not know what they are and whatever. 

Ms. DeLauro. And I know this is going to be at the purview of 
the Secretary, but I am going to ask the Secretary, and I am sure 
you are all going to go back and talk to the Secretary, which is fine, 
you should; I have a lot of confidence in the Secretary. But should 
we force school districts to take it seriously and to do something 
about mandating and dealing with the content of the program? 

Dr. Brownell. 
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Mr. Brownell. My understanding of the 2004 requirement is 
that schools have a policy, not a program. And some of those — so 
that means a document basically that says, here is where the 
school wellness policy is. That doesn’t necessarily translate into 
doing anything about it. 

And so there were sample policies going around. Some school dis- 
tricts just cut and pasted the template, and that became their pol- 
icy, and then it went into a drawer. Other schools took it much 
more seriously. So as I mentioned when I was making my com- 
ments funded by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, our col- 
leagues at the Rudd Center have done a detailed analysis of school 
wellness policies in Connecticut, and we will be happy to share that 
information with you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Please. 

Mr. Brownell. And what we found is the schools for the most 
part have complied with a need to have a policy. But whether that 
turns into anything tangible by the way of programs varies tremen- 
dously from place to place. 

Ms. DeLauro. How should we address that? Let me ask you 
what you think. 

Mr. Brownell. Require programs in addition to policies. My un- 
derstanding of the way the legislation got crafted is that the people 
who proposed the legislation weren’t able to get programs man- 
dated so the political compromise was to get a policy mandated. 
And that is not a bad first step. In fact, we find that some schools 
actually, because of the process of establishing a policy, do imple- 
ment programs. So that was a worthwhile enterprise. But to get it 
done more uniformly would require some kind of mandate. 

Ms. DeLauro. Ms. Parker. 

Ms. Parker. I was just going to suggest that there are some na- 
tional organizations that have looked at this issue that you may 
want to look. The School Nutrition Association did a national sur- 
vey on wellness policies, as did the American Dietetic Association. 
So there are some resources out there to sort of get a sense of what 
is happening, which might inform whatever the committee decides 
to do about it. 

Mr. Brownell. The other thing that we have developed that 
may be helpful is my colleagues have developed a tool for assessing 
the strength of school wellness policies, a measurement tool that 
has now been validated. So should the USDA decide that they 
would like to do some uniform assessment across the country, that 
tool might be a helpful resource. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Let me, on the issue of the environment I 
guess there was something that I read, I guess, in the, it must be 
the food stamp, nutrition and the education. It said that the scope, 
that the environmental issues are beyond the scope of the food 
stamp program in essence. I think that is what I discerned from 
the, if you can find it, Leslie, you know where it is, the guiding 
principles there. I think it is page 4 of the guiding principles that 
I read this on. 

But my point is here, because. Dr. Brownell, you have talked 
about environmental issues. 
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Ms. Parker, you have talked about that. How do we connect 
these issues in your view with looking at — it is a difficult issue. 
This is a complex issue. How do we do that within like a Farm Bill 
that we deal with, within the USDA? You have to help us because 
we don’t have — how do we manage that in terms of what we are 
trying to do and to accomplish when there are lots of bigger issues 
around some of these environmental questions? Do you have any 
thoughts about it? 

Mr. O’Connor. So by environmental questions, do you mean the 
impact of food production on the environment? 

Ms. DeLauro. I am talking about — what I thought it was is the 
environmental issues that are outside the scope of the program. 
How do we look at those things to make it manageable in terms 
of what we do so that we can be attentive to those environmental 
issues as we are looking at public policy in terms of food nutrition? 

Mr. Brownell. Well, one thing that would potentially be helpful 
would be to do an examination of the impact of USDA policies, ag- 
riculture policies, on the environment. Now, depending on who you 
talk to, the food production, that is the raising of beef, let’s say, is 
either the first or second greatest contributor to global warming. 
And most people don’t realize this, but the production, the modern 
food production with heavy use of fossil-based fuels for pesticides, 
hormones and the like; the raising of beef, which is a highly ineffi- 
cient process for a variety of reasons, is having a very bad impact 
on the environment. And again, there are different estimates of 
how bad, but I think most environmental experts would agree it is 
very bad. 

And so some people say that the number one thing you could do 
to improve the environment personally is to have different driving 
habits; drive a different car, et cetera, drive less. But the second 
thing you could do is eat less beef So when it comes to these sort 
of things, one sees a very tight link between decisions people are 
making about their food, and that is driven a lot by agriculture 
policies and nutrition policies in the country, the cost of food, food 
industry behavior and all these sort of things, it has a big impact 
on people’s health in two ways: One is the nutrition that they are 
getting from it, but the other is the impact on the environment that 
affects their health in a different way. 

And there aren’t many people who are connecting these pieces of 
the puzzle, and I think it is highly important to do so. And that 
is why one of the comments that I suggested was creating a com- 
mission that would look simultaneously at hunger, obesity, and the 
impact of food on the environment to find win-win-win possibilities. 

Ms. DeLauro. You talked, Ms. Parker, a lot about some of the 
social marketing and other kind of behavioral things in terms of 
that environment. How would we manage some of those efforts? 

Ms. Parker. Well, I was just imagining the situation that you 
are describing is that you, perhaps you have a group of women to- 
gether and you are working with them on nutrition education 
issues and food purchasing and cooking, and then they go out to 
their neighborhood to do what you have suggested that they do. 
And they go to their grocery store. Maybe there is no grocery store 
to go to. Maybe it is just a small corner store that has very little 
food in it. Maybe they go to the grocery store, and there is 30 per- 
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cent fat beef, but not — or maybe there is not skim milk or maybe 
not sufficient. Maybe the corner store doesn’t carry skim milk. So 
there has to be some change that occurs in the neighborhood so 
that those mothers can actually do what you have suggested that 
they do. Or in the school setting that you tell the kids to eat cer- 
tain kinds of foods, but they are not available to eat. Or you tell 
them they should be physically active, but the physical education 
program isn’t there. 

So what it really gets down to is, who has a responsibility to 
change that environment so that people can act on the things they 
learn about what is good for us in terms of nutrition and physical 
activity? And the reality is that lots of people a have responsibility. 
Local government has certain responsibilities and powers. State 
government can make changes. Federal Government can make 
changes. Resources have to be made available. In some cases, poli- 
cies need to be changed. And in fact, in our two reports about obe- 
sity, “Healthy Balance” and “The Progress in Preventing Obesity,” 
which we would be glad to share with you, and we have report 
briefs from those, we really go into detail about what each of those 
levels of government and what each of those stakeholders, what 
roles they can play in changing that environment. Because, for ex- 
ample, in Pennsylvania, the State government has made available 
resources to help bring grocery stores into communities. In other 
States, physical education has been made mandatory so that it is 
available to children in schools. So we need to really be thinking. 

And that is what you were thinking about at your level of course, 
but at every level, what needs to happen to change the environ- 
mental conditions in which people are living that make it some- 
times impossible to act on the very things we are telling them to 
do. And so there are just a number of ways in which we can pro- 
ceed in this area. But I think recognizing that it is not just nutri- 
tion education; it is not just personal responsibility; but you can’t 
carry out your personal responsibility if the environment hasn’t 
changed. And individuals can help that to change, but they also 
need assistance from local health departments, local government. 
State and Federal Government. And industry, too, has a role to 
play in changing the products that they produce. So all of those 
pieces can make a difference. 

HEALTHY INCENTIVES PILOT 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me just — I have a couple more. I think my col- 
league, Ms. Kaptur, is coming back, but you have been wonderfully 
patient. And I know one of the issues that Ms. Kaptur cares about 
is the purchase of local foods, whether it is through USDA, DOD, 
schools, care providers, going beyond this geographic preference 
thing. So I will mention this. The Administration has proposed pre- 
viously a pilot obesity initiative that calls for competitive grants to 
develop and test ways of addressing obesity in low-income popu- 
lations with evaluation of the results. Can you tell us a little bit 
about this initiative? 

Mr. O’Connor. We have a — I believe what you are referring to, 
we call it HIP. It is taking a look at what incentives can we put 
in place at the point of sale in order to incentivize people or encour- 
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age them to be able to purchase more fruits and vegetables. The 
number of 

Ms. DeLauro. Where are you implementing that program? 

Mr. O’Connor. We haven’t implemented it yet. We have been 
going through a process of trying to decide what are the interven- 
tions that we want to be able to test. And it is quite complicated 
to figure out what is the right incentive and how would you give 
people those incentives, how large should they be, those kinds of 
efforts. We are looking to be able to get that off the ground this 
coming fall. So we are moving quite — there are a lot of factors. 

Ms. DeLauro. Off the ground in deciding what those incentives 
should be and where you are going to go with it, is that right, 
where it is going to be implemented? 

Mr. O’Connor. We will be seeking applications this fall to actu- 
ally put those into place. 

Ms. DeLauro. I see. With the criteria in place. 

Mr. O’Connor. Right. 

[The information follows:] 

In October 2008, FNS held a public s3nnposium on the Healthy Incentives Pilot 
(HIP), convening stakeholders, researchers and technical experts from various fields 
related to the HIP initiative. Participants represented the food retail industry, elec- 
tronic benefit transfer companies, nutrition educators, commercial organizations 
with experience delivering product incentives in retail settings, and researchers 
with experience evaluating healthy eating promotions. While the symposium pro- 
vided the substantial information, there was no consensus on several key questions 
FNS posed to participants. Areas requiring further examination include the form, 
size and delivery of the incentive; as well as significant features of the evaluation. 
In a response to the wide range of views expressed, FNS followed up with additional 
contacts to key stakeholders, including other USDA and Department of Health and 
Human Services agencies, the National Cancer Institute, and multiple professional 
associations. The goal of these follow-up activities is to identify the trade-offs associ- 
ated with alternative choices and cost estimates for different options. A Web site 
is being created and will be implemented in mid-April 2009 for interested parties 
to check the status of HIP activities. 

FNS is on track to meet the following timeline for the HIP: 

Fiscal Year 2009 — Complete a very thorough planning process to ensure that all 
research and expert input has been fully vetted and considered for the pilot design 
and evaluation scope. During this time, FNS will also develop independent solicita- 
tions for the evaluation and pilot projects and advertise for proposals. 

Fiscal Year 2010 — Make competitive awards for the pilot sites and evaluation con- 
tractor and initiate activities to implement the pilots and the evaluation process. 

Fiscal Year 2011 and beyond — Begin pilot operations and continue evaluation ac- 
tivities. 


SNAP PAYMENT FREQUENCY 

Ms. DeLauro. There was a suggestion or recommendation for 
looking at the, again, the nutritional foods that, and we had this 
conversation a little bit ago about the food stamp moneys given out 
on a monthly basis, if you will. But foods purchased through the 
food stamp program, including providing biweekly benefits rather 
than monthly so families are not running out of the benefits by the 
end of the month, what are the impediments or the benefits of im- 
plementing biweekly benefits, point-of-sale incentives or these 
other kinds of improvements that we can look at by way of improv- 
ing the nutritional quality in the program. 

Let me start with you Mr. O’Connor. Then I will yield to Ms. 
Kaptur. 
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Mr. O’Connor. One impediment is that the Farm Bill prohibited 
it. 

Ms. DeLauro. Prohibited the bimonthly. 

Mr. O’Connor. Right. And one of the things that you get into is 
there is an added cost to be able to do that. And so that has to be 
taken into consideration as well. And also I think, from the experi- 
ence that I have had with the SNAP program, with the food stamp 
program, the benefits are really a supplement to help people be 
able to purchase a nutritional food that they need for the entire 
month. If we split that benefit up, we are splitting the supplement 
up. There is an expectation, except for those people who are getting 
100 percent of the benefit or whatever, there is an expectation that 
they are contributing towards the purchase of food themselves, so 
it could just be deferring how that budgeting happens in the house- 
hold. So there are a number of factors that come into play on that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Comments? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, quickly. A lot of the questions that you raise 
are easily testable and could be tested in a very short period of 
time if the money were available and there were some mandate for 
this. So if the USDA had a granting process, and perhaps they do 
that I am not aware of, specifically around this concept of how can 
we improve nutrition through these programs by systematically 
manipulating these various pieces of them, then you could have an 
answer pretty quickly about what would most help and what the 
costs would be. That can be done quite readily I would think. The 
question is, what would the update be? How quickly could it be im- 
plemented in policy? And I know less about that. But the studies 
wouldn’t be very hard to do. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, we should talk about that. 

Ms. Parker. 

Ms. Parker. Again, this is not as an OIM witness, but rather 
from my personal experience. It goes back again to the situation in 
the household. If you have got a limited amount of money and you 
are purchasing, you plan for the month and you buy things in bulk 
that you can buy that aren’t as perishable. And so if your money, 
whatever money you get from food stamps, is split in half, that 
may reduce your ability to take advantage of big sales, bulk pur- 
chases. And anybody who has had experience buying with small 
amounts, or living on small amounts of money and trying to plan 
will know what I am talking about. You can’t buy that 10 pound 
bag or that big box at the Costco, whatever it might be, because 
you have only got half the money. 

Ms. DeLauro. Ms. Kaptur. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you. Madam Chair, for your leadership, and 
it is so great to have this hearing today. And we thank you all. You 
must be worn out by now. But we thank you for your service, and 
you have really important responsibilities, and we care about those 
responsibilities. And we are at the receiving end down in our dis- 
tricts. We get to see what happens in these cafeterias and lunch 
rooms. And as hard as we are all working, we have got to do better. 

And the focus of my questioning really will be on local food sys- 
tems and sustainability at the local level and its relationship to our 
children and their health. And I am going to ask you to provide for 
the record, you may not be able to answer this today, for best prac- 
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tices around the country where those local connections have best 
been made to improve the diet of our children. I am going to tell 
you a little bit about Ohio, and I need your help. 

About 8 months ago Secretary Johner visited our district to look 
at ways of connecting our nutrition programs to local agriculture 
so that we could get more fresh fruits and vegetables; so that we 
could get better meals prepared; so that our local community could 
learn how better to do this. And subsequent to her visit, we passed 
a new Farm Bill. 

And the procurement process and the purchasing agreements for 
school lunch programs with these changes allow local foods to be 
used by local schools. However, within the State of Ohio, that 
doesn’t happen. And food purchasing requirements there dictate 
that only one purchaser is the gatekeeper for all of the nutrition 
programs, and that person exists in the State capital in Columbus. 
And if a producer, a farmer, in our region wants to sell food to a 
school in our district they need to receive permission approval from 
that Columbus consolidated food buyer, and they must pay a roy- 
alty to that buyer and fill out very complicated forms in order to 
apply. 

Second Harvest Food Bank statewide director, and I wish to 
place her comments on the record, Lisa Hamler-Fugitt, who studied 
this more than anybody I know, says the following, the issue is 
that local school food service authorities, public entities. Depart- 
ment of Administrative Services, and even the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have very complicated RFP and bidding processes that 
are far too extensive, complex and highly technical for most local 
producers to navigate and complete. In most situations only large 
companies with highly trained staff can complete these require- 
ments. Many of the farmers, growers, and commodity producers 
that we work with at Second Harvest tell us that they don’t have 
the knowledge, expertise, or resources to compete for those con- 
tracts. Many farmers and growers in Ohio report that far too many 
program procurement authorities aren’t interested in working with 
them or with local producers and view their foods as less desirable 
and table-ready compared to packaged, wrapped, and prepared 
foods. 

[The information follows:] 
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March 11, 2009 

OfRce of Congresswoman Marcy Kaptur 
2186 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congresswoman Kaptur, 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our experiences and to offer a few comments concerning 
your inquiry. 

The Ohio Association of Second Harvest Fbodbanks would like to thank you for all of your 
support for Ohio's Foodbanks and 3,000 food pantries, soup kitchens, shelters and non-profit and 
faith-based hunger relief charities. 

The Ohio Association of Second Harvest Foodbanks has a ten year history of working in 
partnership with hundreds of local farm^, growers and commodity producers through our state 
funded Ohio Agricultural Clearance Program. This program has been described in public records 
and media reports as one of the most highly successful and cost effective public/private 
partnerships currently operating In the State of Ohio. 


This program is operated by the Ohio Association of Second Harvest Foodbanks through a grant 
agreement with the Ohio Department of Job and Family Services. Since its inception we have 
purchased over 100 million pounds of wholesome Ohio grown and raised fresh fruits, vegetables 
and protein items (chicken and eggs). This food is the most wholesome food we distribute to our 
12 Foodbanks and 3,000 food pantries and soup kitchens to help feed Ohio’s hungry citizens. 


We offer the following input about our experiences as well as comments from our years of 
listening to our suppliers: 


• Often school food servi<% authorities, public entities (colleges, institutions, etc), 
departments of administrative services and even USDA have very complicated RFP and 
bidding processes that are far tix) extensive, complex and too highly technical for most 
local prc^ucers to navigate and complete. This leaves local producers out of local market 
opportunities and federal funding. 

« In most situations only large companies with highly trained staff can complete these 
Intensively complicated pro^ses and requirements. 

• Many of the farmers, growers and commodity producers with whom we work, report they 
don't have the knowledge, expertise or resources to compete for these contracts. 

• Others report that far too many program procurement authorities aren't interested In 
working with local producers and often view their foods as less desirable and less table 
ready. Meaning they put more value in the packaged, wrapped and nearly table ready 
food, such as prewash, and peeled fruits and vegetables. 

• In 2000, our Association experienced an interesting situation. That year the Ohio 
Department of Administrative Services (DAS) purchased food for our Foodbanks, from 
funds that had been provided ttirough a state appropriation. When compared over two 
consecutive years, one in which DAS managed purchasing and one in which purchasing 
was handled by the Association, the DAS system had paid 30% more for the same foods. 
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March 11, 2009 
Congresswoman Marcy Kaptur 


If this experience holds true across other public sectors, public purchasers may in fact be paying 
higher prices than local markets rates. 

In addition, foods produced and procured locally will reduce transportation cost, pollution, energy 
consumption and our overall carbon foot print. It's also fresher, more wholesome and good for 
local economies and creates jobs. 

Connecting producers to consumers, through our federal nutrition programs is a win-win-win for 
our consumers, our public entities and producers. 

As President Obama and Congress examine methods to reduce the federal deficit, it might be 
worth conducting a congressional review on how these procurement processes and purchases 
are conducted. Are these entities overpaying for foods being purchased with public funds? 

In closing, we thank you for your tireless efforts on behalf of our hungry citizens. We know you 
are just as concerned as we are watching our lines grow longer each day with new people joining 
the lines for the first time. 

If you have any questions, or if I may be of any assistance, please don’t hesitate to contact me. 
Sincerely, 



Lisa Hamler-Fugitt 
Executive Director 


Ohio Association of Second Harvest Foodbanks 
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BEST PRACTICES OF LOCAL PURCHASES 

So my request really is one of help. Perhaps does USDA have 
best practices around the country that you could share with our 
State officials? We would like to redo that visit with FNS in our 
region. We would like to bring in the State people. Secretary 
Johner said you better have them at the table because they are not 
here. Well, they didn’t want to come. 

And so the interesting thing, and I will tell you the head of our 
financing arm of our largest school system, and I represent about 
19 school systems in our region, came to a meeting in our office 
about a year and a half ago and said to me, well. Congresswoman, 
you are the first person that has ever asked me about the connec- 
tion between education and nutrition, and he had been the chief 
auditor for the school system for 25 years. So, in Ohio, the money 
for food goes through the Department of Education. They don’t 
think about nutrition, and they don’t think nutrition is their re- 
sponsibility. So we have got to some how reconnect this at the local 
level. And I really believe USDA has the lead. 

I mean, the money we provide for food for our children, we 
should put restrictions on this, and we should make things happen, 
but we need to know best practices. And so my question to you 
really is, do you have examples in your office of experience around 
the country where this is being done well, where fruits and vegeta- 
bles and produce are being provided to children? What can we 
learn from that, especially where our local producers, and where 
those exist, I am sure Utah doesn’t have a lot of, maybe they do, 
but in Ohio, we can feed ourselves. If we choose to do that, how 
do we relink the producers to the consumers in these schools? 

Mr. O’Connor. We can certainly look for those best practices and 
provide them to you as you have requested. I think what you are 
touching on in this situation that you describe also illuminates the 
difficulties or the complexity really, not so much difficulties, but 
the complexities of the procurement processes and what rules apply 
and whatnot. We can take a look and see what is happening in 
Ohio in terms of what you have just described to us or whatever. 
We also can provide technical assistance, and we will look into 
doing that. 

[The information follows:] 
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The following is a list of best practices FNCS believes promotes the connection between 
local farmer/producer and the nutrition assistance programs. 


• FNS continues to support participation by farmers’ markets in SNAP and look for 
ways to support continued growth in this area. For example, FNS allows various other 
approaches to handling SNAP transactions such as paper scrip, tokens and wireless 
point-of-sale to process SNAP transactions when traditional EBT POS equipment 
cannot be used. 

• According to USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS), as of August 2008, 
there were 4,685 farmers markets operating nationwide. While only 753 fanners’ 
markets were participating in SNAP at that same general time, that is an increase of 
501 since fiscal year 2001, when farmers ’ market participation was at 252. The fiscal 
year 2008 participation number increased by 34 percent increase over the fiscal year 
2007 participation number. 

• FNS also has simplified the application process for all retailers, including farmers’ 
markets, to become authorized by instituting an online authorization system. 

• Through the FNS Web site, we inform the community about promising practices and 
farmers’ market activities across the Nation. The Web site can be found at 
http;//www.fhs.usda.gov/snap/ebt/ebt_farmers_markstatus.htm. 

• This year, FNS approved waivers supporting projects in upstate New York and 
Massachusetts to allow farmers’ markets to provide financial incentives to SNAP 
participants who use benefits at markets. Incentives are funded by private initiatives. 
FNS is working to simplify the process for States and farmers’ markets to apply for 
such waivers. 

• FNS is encouraging efforts within interested States to apply for AMS grants that 
direct ten percent of the funding (total S5 million) towards new EBT systems in 
farmers’ markets. 

• FNS participates in the Farmers Market Consortium which is a public/private 
paitnership led by the AMS to facilitate the exchange of information and dialogue on 
emerging issues in the farmers market community. Membership in this group 
includes a number of organizations representing farmers’ markets and other related 
community-based organizations, such as the Project for Public Spaces. 

• Finally, FNS provides technical support to the AMS team writing an EBT Handbook 
to provide guidance to markets interested in implementing EBT. This handbook will 
be issued in the very near future. 

• Both the WIC Program and the National School Lunch Program provide 
opportunities for small resource farmer. For example. 
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o Fanners’ markets are eligible to accept the new WIC cash-value voucher for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

o State agencies administering the National School Lunch Program have been 
provided guidance on a 2008 Farm Bill provision which allows school 
districts to use a geographic preference when purchasing unprocessed locally 
grown and locally raised agricultural products. This provision, combined with 
two recent FNS publications, are expected to expand opportunities for small 
resource fanners. The publications are: Eat Smart-Farm Fresh! A Guide to 
Buying and Serving Locally-Grown Produce in School Meals and Small 
Farms/School Meals Initiative: a Step-by-Step Guide on How to Bring Small 
Farms and Local Schools Together. These publications provide practical tips 
in a handbook format on how school food service personnel can purchase 
products from local farmers. FNS intends to update the publication, Eat 
Smart-Farm Fresh! A Guide to Buying and Serving Locally-Grown Produce 
in School Meals, by December 2009. 
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Ms. Kaptur. I would really love to do that for the Ohio delega- 
tion. I can’t take care of the whole country all at once. Other people 
do that. But if we do it right in Ohio we think that our example 
will spread, and we really need the help there, because we have got 
some dysfunctionality, and the yield is children who are not eating 
properly in every one of these schools. I can tell you, just in my 
district, in looking at what money was spent on last year by one 
school system, they spent $650,000 on procurement of pizza, local 
pizza, from one of these standard companies. And I thought, wow. 
It is not even pizza with vegetables on it. So it is just interesting. 
I mean, it is like nobody thinks about it. It is like it all comes down 
these shoots. And in the end, you go into the cafeteria, and you see 
what is eaten, and you see what is thrown away. Something is not 
right here. 

Mr. Brownell. 

Mr. Brownell. If I might comment, there is a wonderful exam- 
ple of this working right in Berkeley, California. It got started by 
Alice Waters, a well known chef and author, who convinced one of 
the local middle schools to turn a parking lot into an edible garden 
essentially. They call it the Edible School Yard. And you can 
Google that and find a lot of information they have available. And 
the purpose was to get the kids involved with sustainability and 
growing local foods. Some of the food went into the cafeteria. The 
kids would do poetry readings in the garden. They learned elemen- 
tary plant biology in the garden, et cetera. It really became a real 
focus in that particular school. 

And based on the success of that, the Berkeley Consolidated 
School District has decided to do that sort of thing district wide. 
And they hired a chef named Ann Cooper to come in and run the 
food service for the whole Berkeley school system. And she has 
worked out a lot of the problems that you mention about how to 
procure food for the whole school district, how to work with local 
farmers, how to get through the paper work and things. It could 
be that the California requirements are different from those in 
Ohio, and I wouldn’t know about that, but they have worked out 
a lot of the problems and done it successfully. 

Ms. Kaptur. That is a very good example, Mr. Brownell. Does 
your Department have that in a little kit that members could re- 
ceive or other examples like it? 

Mr. Brownell. The people in Berkeley do. If you go right to the 
Web site 

Ms. Kaptur. The Edible School Yard. 

Mr. Brownell [continuing]. The Edible School Yard, you will 
find a variety of brochures, pamphlets and things like that, that 
you can download, that they could send you. And if you would like, 
I could get in touch with them and ask them to get you material. 

PURCHASES BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Ms. Kaptur. Yes. We need USDA’s help to sort of put their arms 
around our State and to allow them to cooperate rather than resist. 
And actually, I would appreciate it. 

Here is another thing. Madam Chair, I am really interested in; 
the hardest information to obtain in my district through the State 
of Ohio is, of the Eederal dollars that have come down for our 
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breakfast and lunch programs, how much of what has been pro- 
cured by each school district at what price? Try to get it. So if you 
can’t even know what has been done, how can you possibly improve 
upon it? Do you collect that information? Is there a reporting back 
up the chain of command to USD A from the school districts? 

Mr. O’Connor. No, not from the school districts. 

Ms. Kaptur. How would we get that? That way you would make 
a very clear judgment on how much high fat McNuggets have been 
purchased versus how many apples and green peppers and low-fat 
yogurt. We don’t have a way of measuring anything. Can you help 
me figure this out? How would we do this? 

Mr. O’Connor. I think that what we would have to do is a sur- 
vey and ask for all that information to come in. 

Ms. Kaptur. All right. 

Mr. O’Connor. But that would be a large undertaking. 

Ms. Kaptur. What if you were just to take, selfishly, the Chair- 
woman’s congressional district and my congressional district, and 
maybe Mrs. Emerson. Take the women on the committee. Oh, I like 
that idea. How about that? Three districts, would that be hard to 
do? 

Mr. O’Connor. My colleague is telling me we are looking at this 
right now at a national level but not to the level that you are talk- 
ing about. We could do that. It would cost money, obviously. As Mr. 
Brownell was saying, there are ways to study things. 

Ms. Kaptur. Madam Chair 

Ms. DeLauro. We can think that through, Marcy, and figure 
what we can do. 

Ms. Kaptur. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Alexander. 

CONFLICTING PROGRAMS 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I don’t want to ask a question that might have already been 
asked, so I will just make a little statement talking about school. 
It won’t take me but a couple of minutes to tell you a cute little 
thing that happened in my office. A couple years ago. Madam 
Chairman, before we voted for the CAFTA Free Trade Agreement, 
I don’t remember when that was, a couple of years ago anyway, the 
Governor from Louisiana at that time, a lady, was very much op- 
posed to the CAFTA Free Trade Agreement because she was afraid 
the South American countries may flood the market with sugar- 
cane. And Louisiana is a big producer of sugar that comes from 
sugarcane, so she was opposed to it. And I had made the statement 
that I was for the CAFTA Free Trade Agreement. 

She sent a lobbyist into my office one day and said, we want to 
remind you that the Governor of Louisiana is very much against 
the CAFTA Free Trade Agreement. Louisiana produces, 20 percent 
of the Nation’s sugar that is consumed that is made by sugarcane 
or from sugarcane comes from the State of Louisiana, and I said 
I understand that. And she said, also, you remember the Appro- 
priations Committee, and we have a request in to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and we would like for you to help us make sure 
that it is funded. The Pennington Biomedical Research Center 
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right off the LSU campus in Baton Rouge, the largest obesity re- 
search center in the world, and there is a request in for that. 

And I said, that is a government at its finest: Over here, we want 
to protect the sugar industry; and on this hand, we want to do 
what we can to do more obesity research. And that is just, for in- 
stance, how lopsided government can be at local. State, Federal lev- 
els. 

I made the statement last year, it just seems so strange we will, 
as a committee and as a government, we will subsidize milk pro- 
ducers to help them produce all the milk, and then when they over- 
produce cheese, well, we will spend a lot of money getting that out 
to food banks or commodity centers. And then somebody will say, 
oh, let us feed it to our school kids. And then 20 years down the 
road, it will stop their veins up, and then we will have to try to 
figure out what to do there. It just seems like there are so many 
times that we shoot ourselves in the foot. 

VENDING MACHINES IN SCHOOLS 

Jack, that works behind me here, asked earlier if there is data 
out there to show how many Coke machines or soft drink vending 
machines are in schools. Do we have a comparison on a per-capita 
basis across the Nation? Does anybody know? Do parents ever ap- 
proach the school boards and say, look, we need to put a stop to 
this? It shouldn’t be up to the government to do a lot of that. 

Mr. Brownell. There are data available on the percentage of 
schools that have soft drink machines in them; less on how many 
in each school. But it is a changing number and changing fast in 
the right direction. There are a lot of school districts and States, 
too, that are taking action. 

It so happens Connecticut has the most aggressive school nutri- 
tion legislation in the country. So in the State of Connecticut, you 
won’t find those machines. In other places, you will find a lot of 
them. It really depends. So the number is changing quickly. It is 
going in the right direction, but it is still a real presence in some 
school districts. 

And by the way, one of the issues that came up some time back 
in our discussion was a possibility the schools would lose revenue 
if the machines got taken out. That really is a myth for two rea- 
sons. One is that there is some research showing that if they put 
healthier things in the machines, kids will buy the healthier 
things, and the revenue stays about the same. 

But the other myth there, it is as if people sort of behave as if 
the soft drink companies are standing there handing money to the 
school district. But it is not the companies that are putting the dol- 
lars and the quarters into the machines, it is the kids in the school 
district. And the soft drink companies are taking a cut of it. So if 
the schools are going to have those kinds of machines, they would 
be better doing it on their own and going out to Sam’s Club and 
buying big masses of the stuff and selling it on their own, not hav- 
ing to give part of it to the soft drink companies. But it is a real 
myth to believe that the companies are contributing to the edu- 
cation in a school district. It is more or less a tax because the kids 
are paying for it. 

Mr. Al exander. Thank you. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much. We do have a hahit of 

Mr. Alexander. Shooting ourselves. 

Ms. DeLauro. In the foot, right. I could think of a number of ex- 
amples. 

I have organized myself here so that I know what my last two 
or three questions are going to be, and we will let you free, free 
at last. 


WIC FOOD PACKAGE 

The WIC, we haven’t talked much about the WIC Program here, 
the food package implementation. We haven’t dealt with the guide- 
lines since about 1974; 4 years since the lOM released a report, 
“WIC Food Package: It is Time For a Change.” That was the foun- 
dation for nutritional changes of the WIC food packaging. The in- 
terim final rule was published in December of 2007. So 4 years for 
the rule. 

Since then. States have been working on implementing the WIC 
food packages. And I understand New York and Delaware are the 
only two States that have already implemented the changes. Where 
are the other States in implementing the changes? What issues are 
States encountering with implementing the new WIC food pack- 
ages, and how are the changes being received by vendors and WIC 
participants? Are States providing outreach in education to ease 
this transition to the WIC food packages? 

Mr. O’Connor. All of the States are on schedule to implement 
the WIC food package changes by October of this year, which is 
good news. Some States will be implementing before that. As you 
noted. New York and Delaware are leading the pack there. There 
will be others coming on board. But it is a difficult transition for 
some States to be able to do that. It involves computer changes. 

Ms. DeLauro. What are the issues with regard — is it technical? 

Mr. O’Connor. Yeah. And there are limited dollars available in 
States to be able to make some of those changes. But having said 
all of that, we are on track to have all of the food package changes 
implemented by October of this year, which is, I think, good news 
for everybody involved. 

[The information follows:] 

The attached table indicates the anticipated implementation date for each State. 
Both New York and Delaware implemented the changes in January 2009. All States 
plan to implement by the October 1, 2009 deadline. The implementation timeframes 
were determined by the State agency based on the State’s assessment of changes 
required to its management information system, the training needs of staff, vendors 
and participants, and development of a new State Food list. The Food and Nutrition 
Service is providing technical assistance to WIC State agencies to assist them in im- 
plementing the interim rule by the deadline. 

From an electronic benefit standpoint, one major challenge is defining the new 
business rules and technical requirements for an electronic cash value voucher to 
allow for software updates to electronic cash registers and State agency systems. 
The national WIC office has facilitated a workgroup of States and industry to de- 
velop these requirements in order to meet the implementation dates required by 
regulation. 

We are also streamlining the WIC management information system approval 
process to enable State agencies to more easily make necessary changes to their 
management information systems to meet the implementation deadline. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Have there been any response in terms of the ven- 
dors or the participants on the change rather than the technical 
side of it? 

Mr. O’Connor. I think we anticipated some push-back from ven- 
dors and whatever. But it seems as though everybody is okay at 
this point. 

Ms. DeLauro. Good. And you feel comfortable with the outreach 
that the States are making in the education process to ease the 
transition. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLE PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro. The fruits and vegetable program, in your testi- 
mony, Mr. O’Connor you said that FNS estimates that the pro- 
grams together supported nearly $11 billion in 2008 in fruit and 
vegetable consumption, through the distribution program. The 2008 
Farm Bill provided $1.4 billion over the next 10 years to expand 
that program. And obviously, we talked about here today the in- 
crease of the consumption of fruits and vegetables in schools. 

In your view, where do we get the biggest nutritional impact on 
providing increased fruit and vegetable consumption? Is it in the 
School Lunch Program or through the Fruit and Vegetable Snack 
Program? 

Mr. O’Connor. It has to be looked at, I think, through the School 
Lunch Program, just because given the volume of dollars that are 
available. 

Ms. DeLauro. So we get our biggest bang for the buck through 
the School Lunch Program. 

Mr. Brownell. As an aside, one of my colleagues at the Rudd 
Center, Marlene Schwartz, did an interesting study in your con- 
gressional district in Gilford, Gilford schools, where she tested just 
changing a simple thing in the school lunch process where, instead 
of kids being asked or being able to pick a fruit, it was actually 
placed on their tray. They were given a choice of a fruit or a juice, 
but it was actually placed on their tray. And that simple change 
greatly increased fruit consumption in those kids. Now, there was 
a little waste. That is, you put it on the tray and some kids 
wouldn’t eat it then, but many did. And so just that little tweak 
in the way that it is done. So that would be an example of a little 
study that got done, didn’t take much time, cost almost nothing, 
but could have a big impact if it resulted in changed policy. 

Ms. DeLauro. Can I get a chance to see that study? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Great. I have got a couple more questions, Rod- 
ney, but let me, Mr. Alexander, let me yield to you. 

Mr. Alexander. I am fine. Thank you. 

nutritional quality of commodity programs 

Ms. DeLauro. On the USDA, the commodity of foods, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, you have talked about an aggressive initiative that improved 
the nutritional quality of the FNS commodity program. 

Dr. Brownell calls on FNS to improve the nutrient quality of 
USDA commodity foods. What is the aggressive initiative FNS is 
pursuing, and what additional steps can the Department imple- 
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ment to improve the nutritional quality of the commodity pro- 
grams? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, some of the things that we have already 
done is that we have put in place changes to lower the salt content 
of the commodities that we provide. Lowering the sugar content by, 
for example, only offering canned fruits that are packed in light 
syrup or water or natural juices. We are cutting fat in the commod- 
ities that we supply. And we are increasing the variety of whole 
grains that we provide to schools as well. 

Ms. DeLauro. What is the total amount spent on purchasing 
commodities and how much can FNS require to meet these nutri- 
tional standards. 

Mr. O’Connor. Let me see if you have that. It is about $800 mil- 
lion a year. It is all in entitlements and whatever. Closer to $1 bil- 
lion, sorry. 

Ms. DeLauro. In terms of the purchasing of commodities, it is 
$1 billion. 

Mr. O’Connor. For the schools. 

Ms. DeLauro. Can we do something about requiring meeting nu- 
tritional standards with regard to the — as I understand it, the 
schools, you give them a list, they select what they want on the 
commodities, is that right? Can we do anything with regard to the 
requirement on nutritional standards on commodities? 

Mr. O’Connor. So that we are restricting the kinds of commod- 
ities? 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah. In terms of the nutritional content of the 
commodities, or are we just shipping? 

Mr. O’Connor. The schools are choosing the commodities as part 
of their overall presentation or their overall efforts at meeting the 
nutritional standards for the entire meal. So the commodities that 
they are choosing are the whole package. 

Ms. DeLauro. So is that commodity purchase you are telling me, 
then, has to meet some nutrition standard that the school is sub- 
ject to so that — the school has to take into consideration the nutri- 
tional standards when they are dealing with commodities. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, so the commodities are making up a part of 
the overall meal plan that the school has put together. The meal 
plan has to meet the nutritional standards. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is that working? 

Ms. Parker. I was just going to add before, in my previous job, 
I wrote a report on the commodity program, which I will be glad 
to share with you. It looks at some of these issues. In fact, we cre- 
ated a term called “nutrition control,” points which was basically 
to point out all the points at which decisions are made along the 
chain that could turn different ways and make a difference in 
terms of what the commodities ultimately end up looking like on 
a child’s plate. So I would be glad to share that with you. 

But it is not — it is, again, a responsibility that has to do with 
Federal level, but with State level and local school district level; for 
example, often school districts don’t have enough knowledge about 
how to make decisions about how their commodities are processed 
in a way that will produce products that will be more in — will allow 
them to stay more in keeping with the Dietary Guidelines. So there 
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are places all along the way in which changes, small changes could 
occur that could make a difference. 

Ms. DeLauro. And in essence, and I am just speaking out loud 
here, it gets back to looking at improving the nutritional quality of 
the commodities that we purchased rather than leaving most of it 
up to what commodity prices we have to support. Is that a fair 
comment? 

Ms. Parker. Well, the one thing I would say is that, as I under- 
stand it, according to what research I did, actually things like beef, 
for example, is the leanest beef on the marketplace. So, in fact, it 
is important to really look at, specifically at, what products are 
there. And in some cases, they could be improved. In other cases, 
they are doing a pretty good job. It is also an issue of how people 
make choices however. If most people use all their money to buy 
meat but don’t spend very much of it on fruits and vegetables, that 
is an interesting thing to look at. 

So I guess what I am saying is, it is a lot more complex than 
meets the eye. And what States offer to local school districts, what 
school districts understand about how to order food from companies 
that process the commodities, all of those things have an impact on 
what is on the child’s plate. 

CHILD NUTRITION INITIATIVES 

Ms. DeLauro. I just have a comment and then one last question, 
or one last comment from all of you. 

Dr. Brownell, you have laid out some possible new initiatives. 
You talked about the commission at the Institute of Medicine on 
an economic and health analysis of the impact of subsidies, how we 
can use that subsidy policy to better address the nutritional needs 
and concerns and health concerns that we have, the impact on food 
prices on a Nation with a vulnerable population and food access, 
and really take a look at that and how we go about trying to imple- 
ment that. 

I know that CRS has done some things. About initiatives, they 
say they are out here at the moment. I will just say this to you, 
Mr. O’Connor, that CRS says Child Nutrition Programs initiatives 
include the following: Providing mandatory funding for a currently 
authorized pilot project raising income limit for free school meals 
to 185 percent of the Federal policy income guidelines; authorizing 
a School Breakfast Program in which all foods are served free with- 
out regard to family income in place as a current breakfast pro- 
gram. These are initiatives that are out there, is that accurate, are 
these accurate? These are ideas? These are not initiatives? 

Mr. O’Connor. Right. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Authorizing start-up grants for School 
Breakfast Programs; expanding the provision of the Federal child 
nutrition subsidies for dinners served in after-school programs in 
additional States. Let me just tell you that got shot down in the 
Recovery program. I can’t make people understand what is going 
on here, but, you know, we live to fight another day. 

Simplified Summer Food Service Program rules nationally appli- 
cable; the competitive foods requirements issue; establishing and 
funding a competitive grant program for schools to create healthy 
school nutrition environments; assessing the effect of these envi- 
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ronments on the health and well being of their students; expanding 
the summer food service program; increasing the number of areas 
in which the meals are offered; start-up grants for a new summer 
program; making nationally applicable rules now used in a pilot 
project in Pennsylvania that ease participation by summer program 
sponsors in rural areas. 

So these are not initiatives, but they are ideas. Are there any 
that jump out to you that are along that we are really taking a 
hard look at? No, you don’t know, or we are not? I am not asking 
you to comment on the policy. I just want to know if there is any- 
thing in the pipeline with regard to any of this effort or that we 
have to start from scratch and try to take a look at them. 

Mr. O’Connor. Much of that is in the pipeline. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, if I send you this list, can you then tell me 
what is in the pipeline, what isn’t and where in the pipeline it is? 

Mr. O’Connor. I think we will need to defer to the Secretary on 
that. 


CHILD NUTRITION REAUTHORIZATION 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. As I say, he is here next week. 

A final question to all of you. We are going to deal with the reau- 
thorization of the child nutrition WIC reauthorization this year. 
Let me just ask you, what would be your top priority for that reau- 
thorization? 

Mr. O’Connor. I am being told our top priority is that it happen 
this year. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Ms. Parker. 

Ms. Parker. I don’t think the Institute of Medicine takes posi- 
tions on legislative issues. 

Ms. DeLauro. But I mean, just what would be a good thing? 

Ms. Parker. Well, let me do this. I will talk from my per- 
sonal — 

Ms. DeLauro. Talk from your personal, that is right, because 
you have got a good background in all this stuff. 

Ms. Parker. Let me say two good things. One good thing would 
be to ask the Secretary of Agriculture to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to do some new — require the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to do competitive food regulations and expand it to the 
whole school and the whole State and put that through some kind 
of a regulatory process, so that and perhaps use our lOM standards 
as the basis. 

And the second thing I would say, and this, again, is personal, 
is to do what we can to increase access to Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams whatever form they take, so that, particularly in the current 
context with poor families, that kids get the nutrition they need, 
enough nutrition. 

Ms. DeLauro. Dr. Brownell. 

Mr. Brownell. And I would say, similar to what Lynn rec- 
ommended, better nutrition standards in schools that would focus 
on two things. One is how to drive up consumption of the things 
we would like to see children eat more of, and how to drive down 
consumption of the things children should eat less of. 

And then second would be to be a little more aggressive with the 
school wellness policies, as we discussed. Whether to try to figure 
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a way that policies can become programs and to provide some guid- 
ance from Washington about what an ideal policy and set of pro- 
grams would look like. 

Ms. DeLauro. We will conclude. It is 4:15. You have been here 
since 1:00. So I much appreciate your time and your patience. I will 
say that we did take an hour out of this to be able to go over and 
vote, but that didn’t — I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your 
being here and your thoughtfulness and your candor about the 
kinds of things that we ought to do. I believe this is a very, very 
big issue. We face this as a Nation. 

I think it is a crisis of proportions in terms of the effects of — and 
I believe the agencies are trying to do a good job, I truly do. This 
is not about gotcha. This is not about just casting aspersions or try- 
ing to — but I think we can do better. And we have an obligation 
to do better. The end of the line is public health, and we are failing 
on that public health measure, not because we wanted to, but 
somehow — and we never talked about the link between poverty and 
hunger and obesity and all of this, which are big, big social issues, 
which we have to grapple with. But we have it within the purview 
of this subcommittee. We are not an authorizing committee, but we 
have the purse. We can try to help make some changes through 
what we do. We need, obviously, the cooperation of the agency. And 
from what I have heard from some of the nutrition groups, that 
they are excited about what the Secretary has been talking about 
and where he is coming from on the issue of nutrition. 

And I know that people in the agency are clamoring for this as 
well. And we need the benefit of the expertise of you, Ms. Parker 
and you. Dr. Brownell, to help us to formulate and craft legislative 
initiatives so that we can get to good public policy in this area. So 
thank you very much for spending all this time with us today. I 
appreciate it. And this hearing is concluded. Thank you. 
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Questions Submitted By Congresswoman Kaptur 
LOCAL FOOD SYSTEMS 

Mr. Kaptur: Last year. Undersecretary Johner visited my district at my 
request to discuss ways of connecting the nutrition programs to local 
agriculture. Since this initial discussion in February of 2008, Congress 
passed a farm bill and a fiscal year 2009 Agriculture Appropriations bill. 

As the administration can tell, it is the concern of this body that the 
procurement process and purchasing programs for the school lunch programs 
allow local foods to be used by local schools. While the farm bill allows 
for this to occur, it is my understanding that the procurement process within 
the State of Ohio does not allow for this to happen. 

My office has been working with the Toledo Public Schools in developing more 
efficient models where local foods can be used in the school feeding 
programs. Discussions with TPS and Chariot Foods a Toledo company indicate 
that they both prefer buying local. However, by way of example, let me 
provide a hypothetical that illustrates the problem. A local grower would 
like to provide baby cut carrots to TPS, using commodity money. The product 
would be delivered to the local subcontractor who would deliver to the 
central TPS commissary. In addition to paying the subcontractor for his 
services, the state contract holder would also need to be paid to process the 
transaction . 

The potential for profit margin for the grower is reduced by the additional 
charges by having to go through state contractors. 

Please outline the steps that FNS can take to help me fix this problem in 
Ohio and or nationally. 

Response; The procurement situation you have described may be related 
to the District's use of the Department of Defense's (DoD) Fresh Program to 
purchase produce using the District's commodity entitlement. However, while 
we have been in contact with Toledo Public Schools on a number of issues, we 
are not familiar with the specific circumstances you have shared. We will 
contact the State and Toledo Public Schools for additional information and 
will provide a separate response to your office as soon as possible. 

Ms. Kaptur: The Toledo Public Schools can purchase apples from the 
West Coast for less than from local growers. One factor that contributes to 
this is their economies of scale, which allows for large volume discounts. 
Their large operations also allow them to provide more control over size 
uniformity, which is part of the purchase specification. Local growers are 
not given the opportunity to match Washington state prices. Local products 
are nutritionally equivalent, but frequently cannot meet the size 
specifications. Could you please outline for me the tools that the Food & 
Nutrition Service has to streamline this process? Do other regions use 
cooperative models to achieve economies of scale while producing products 
locally? 

Response: Cooperatives pool buying capacity by negotiating purchasing 

contracts as one cooperative buying agency. Vendors are more likely to 
compete aggressively for the business of several districts than for one 
alone. Combined buying power may even influence what is available in the 
marketplace. Cooperatives also pool the knowledge of buyers who can learn 
from one another. As the Food and Nutrition Services (FNS) is not a party to 
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contracts between school food authorities and their vendors, we do not have 
definitive data on how often cooperatives are used. However, FNS provides 
information on cooperatives and their merits in a Web-based procurement 
training program, the first component of which was released in 2008. 

In addition, the Department has long recognized the valuable role 
cooperatives may play in promoting schools' access to small resource farmers. 
To support such efforts, we have produced "Small Farms/School Meals 
Initiative: A Step-by-Step Guide on How to Bring Small Farms 

and Local Schools Together" which provides a step-by-step guide of activities 
for groups to plan, conduct, and publicize a professional town hall meeting 
that encourages small farmers and local school food officials to begin a 
"farm-to school" project. FNS and the Agricultural Marketing Service are 
prepared to provide technical assistance in support of cooperative buying 
efforts in your District at your request, 

Ms. Kaptur: Please outline for the committee your plans to coordinate 
on the ERS study of the impacts of local food systems. 

Response: FNS works closely with the Economic Research Service (ERS) 

on projects they conduct with impacts on or implications for Federal 
nutrition assistance programs. FNS provides input into the development of 
ERS' annual research priorities, as well as coordination on specific 
projects. With respect to the study on local food systems, we anticipate 
working with ERS to identify how FNS policy information, program data and 
existing research can contribute to addressing project objectives. Among 
relevant FNS information are data on senior farmers' markets, the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) store redemption patterns 
and school garden projects. 

Ms. Kaptur: Expanding access to foods is a top priority for me and 
setting up food banks and community gardens as redemption sites for the food 
stamp programs is an excellent way to increase the economic benefits into the 
local community for these dollars. Please outline for the committee the 
agencies plans for promoting these types of innovative plans for rolling out 
these programs. 

Response: Food banks and community gardens are not typically eligible 

for SNAP authorization because they do not stock and sell food. In the case 
of community gardens, FNS can authorize ones that sell their food, but they 
are often looking for advance payment for a crop that may or may not be 
realized. SNAP regulatory requirements for such cooperative type 
organizations state that food must be delivered within 14 days after payment. 

Organizations that meet the regulatory criteria can be and are authorized to 
accept SNAP benefits. For example, food buying cooperatives which run 
programs that distribute low-cost, high-value food boxes to SNAP clients and 
people can be licensed to accept SNAP benefits. More information is 
available on cooperatives at the FNS Web site at: 

http : / /ww^.v. fns . usda . gov / snap/ applicant_recipients/ coopera five 5 . htm . 

Ms. Kaptur: In fiscal year 2008, the federal government spent 
$ 165 , 163 , 076.18 in my district. The problem with these dollars is that this 
money is not being spent in my community. The nutrition programs are 
purchasing this food from great distances. In Ohio, only 2% of food is 
produced in the State of Ohio. With unemployment rates ranging in my 
district ranging from 9%-17%, the local community is crying out for job 
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opportunities and we need your help in capturing these dollars locally. Has 
the agency estimated the nutrition programs use of locally purchased food? If 
so, please provide the committee with an outline of plans to capture these 
dollars locally. 

Response: Benefits for two of the three major nutrition assistance 

programs - SNAP and WIC-are redeemed by clients at authorized local food 
retailers. We have not studied or estimated the proportion of the foods 
supported by benefits that are grown or prepared by local producers. 

However, local retailers, distributors, and other businesses benefit from 
these redemptions. 

With regard to the school meals programs, we do not have an estimate of the 
amount of locally produced food purchased by school food authorities (SFAs) 
participating in the school meals programs. Data from USDA's latest meal 
cost study shows that 88 percent of the total value of food used in the 
school meals programs is purchased by local SFAs. 

Schools have flexibility in terms of the type and amount of foods purchased, 
where these foods are purchased and from whom. Their primary program 
responsibility is to provide nutritious meals in a fully accountable manner 
given the revenues available to them from student fees, USDA reimbursements 
and other sources. Within this context of managing a cost-effective program, 
purchasing from local producers is an option available to every school. As 
with the other programs, local distributors, storage and delivery services 
may be involved in making that food available to schools, even when the food 
itself is produced outside of a community. It's also worth noting that 45 
percent of the reported cost of food service operations supports local jobs. 

As part of the Department's next school food purchase study, we will prepare 
a national estimate of the percent of total program food costs that supports 
locally-produced food purchases. This will not permit local or State 
estimates of such purchases, but will offer a nationally-representative 
picture of the use of locally-produced food in the school meals programs. We 
expect to complete the report in late 2011. 

Ms. Kaptur; For the record, I would like to submit a statement from 
Lisa Hamler-Fugitt, the executive director of the Second Harvest Food Bank in 
Ohio. As she identifies, the problem with the procurement system is the 
complicated rules and overly burdensome procedures. Please respond to her 
concerns and outline for us what the Agency plans on doing to help my local 
producers address this problem "The issue is that local school food service 
authorities, public entities, department of administrative services and even 
USDA have very complicated RFP and bidding processes that are far too 
extensive, complex and highly technical for most local producers to navigate 
and complete. In most situations only large companies with highly trained 
staff can complete these requirements. Many of the farmers, growers and 
commodity producers that we work with tell us they don't have the knowledge, 
expertise or resources to compete for these contracts. Many farmers and 
growers report that far too many program procurement authorities aren't 
interest in working with local producers and view their foods as less 
desirable and table ready, packaged, wrapped and prepared." 

Please respond to her comments. 

Response: Federal procurement requirements exist in order to ensure 

Chat procurements using Federal funds are competitive, as competition leads 
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to the acquisition of higher-quality goods and services at the lowest 
possible price. Federal procurement requirements provide guidelines by which 
State and local agencies can foster a con 5 )etitive procurement environment. 

FNS recognizes that school food authorities vary in their size and scope. 

Some SFAs have access to large procurement offices while others are 
relatively small and lack the same level of expertise. In an effort to 
provide guidance to SFAs that may feel challenged in their efforts to reach 
local farmers, FNS has provided guidance in the form of Questions and 
Answers, memoranda, and through a Web-based procurement training program. 

The Web-based procurement training provides State agencies with a better 
understanding of how to best perform responsibilities in the area of school 
food authority procurements in the National School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs, including how to choose the proper procurement method and how to 
develop appropriate specifications to ensure the proper procurement is made. 
This includes how and when to utilize the small purchase threshold to procure 
local food items; a process which is less rigorous and complex than the 
formal procurement process. The intent of the training is that State 
agencies will take what they have learned and provide their SFAs with 
guidance on all aspects of school food procurement. 

Ms. Kaptur : In terms of inter agency cooperation; please outline for 
the committee your plans to engage your partners at AMS, Research and within 
your state agencies to support community food systems. In order for us to 
support local food systems and their access to the nutrition programs as 
markets, there must be an interagency focus on this issue and needs the 
leadership of agency at the highest levels. 

Response: FNS is committed to working with our partners, including the 

Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) and other USDA agencies, as well as 
States, advocates, and local program operators, to exchange information and 
identify strategies for supporting farm to school efforts. Secretary Vilsack 
has identified this issue as a high priority. In response, we are currently 
developing a coordinated plan to address how best to support local growers 
and markets. As we develop this plan, FNS will continue to work with our 
partners to advance the discussion regarding local procurement. 


ELECTRONIC BENEFIT TRANSFER & FARMERS MARKETS 

Ms. Kaptur; In the Fiscal Year 2009 Appropriations Bill, the 
committees included the following language. "FNS is directed to provide a 
report to the Committees on the feasibility of installing electronic benefit 
transfer machines at all of the district or county farmers markets across the 
country. " Expanding access to electronic benefit transfer devices is 
important if we are going to make farmers markets more effective at accessing 
local markets. In regards to this language, it would be important for the 
agency to provide enough flexibility to these providers so that they could, 
purchase (EBT) machines that were capable of also using credit cards. 

Instead of requiring farmers markets to purchase two devices, one for credit 
cards, one for (EBT) , USDA could reimburse local agents for the cost of the 
(EBT) machine at which point they could at their own expense pay for the 
difference between (EBT) machines and (EBT) with credit card capabilities. 
Does USDA currently provide flexibility to farmers markets as they procure 
EBT machines that use both credit cards and have the capability of handling 
Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT)? 
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Response: Yes, FNS provides flexibility for farmers' markets to 

purchase or lease Electronic Benefits Transfer {EBT) terminals capable of 
handling credit, debit and EBT cards. FNS regulations require the State or 
its EBT contractor to provide a free terminal to farmers' markets that have 
access to electricity and a telephone land line. However, if a farmers' 
market chooses to use a commercially capable terminal (one that handles 
commercial credit and debit transactions) the EBT transactions can be handled 
on that one terminal. The only time that farmers might have two terminals is 
if they choose to use the free terminal for EBT and also buy or lease a 
separate terminal for credit cards; however, this situation is rare. 

Most States do not subsidize the cost of terminals that accept credit, debit 
and EBT, primarily due to the additional cost; however. States have the 
flexibility to do so if they wish, and FNS would reimburse 50 percent of the 
cost as an administrative expense. Several States have used AMS grant funds 
to provide low-cost terminals to farmers' markets. 

The State of Iowa successfully implemented a terminal subsidy program for 
farmers' markets. In 2005, Iowa began a pilot in which ten participating 
farmers at three different markets operated wireless devices that accepted 
credit, debit and EBT cards. During the 2006 growing season they expanded the 
program to 67 farmers in 13 markets. The total administrative cost for that 
year was $338,650, which FNS reimbursed at the 50 percent rate for $169,325. 
The funds covered monthly lease costs and all transaction fees for EBT. 
Transaction fees for the credit and debit cards were covered entirely by the 
Iowa Farm Bureau, so the farmers actually received the terminals at no cost. 

The project has since expanded to a total of 167 farmers at 35 markets, 
making Iowa the Nation's leader for use of wireless technology to access EBT 
benefits at farmers' markets. This was possible because their terminal 
services provider agreed to supply an additional 100 terminals with no 
monthly fees, charging only for transaction fees. New farmers participating 
in the project reported increased revenues of 10-25 percent over the previous 
year. 

FNS also facilitates EBT access for farmers' markets by approving States to 
allow scrip and token projects, so that individual farmers do not need their 
own terminals. This allows the market manager to perform all of the card 
transactions and issue tokens or scrip which can be accepted by any farmer in 
the market. The manager subsequently reimburses the farmers for the token or 
scrip sales. Many markets also use this process for credit and debit card 
customers . 

Ms. Kaptur: In last years questions for the record, the agency 
indicated that 532 farmers markets participated in the electronic benefit 
transfer programs which was up from the previous year at 436. Please update 
these numbers. 

Response: As of the end of FY 2008, 753 farmers' markets were 
authorized to accept SNAP benefits nationwide. 

Ms. Kaptur: In the 2008 farm bill, this program went through 
significant expansion. Could you please outline the fiscal year 2009 
participation numbers for the various states including the state increases in 
their FY 2008 & 2009? In particular, could you please outline the per state 
participation rate increases? 
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Response: From October 2007 through October 2008, SNAP participation 

increased 14.25 percent from 27.2 million to 31 million; however. States did 
not experience this increase equally in percentage terms. During the same 
period, at the State level, the increase varied from a low of 0.85 percent in 
Arkansas to a high of 30.90 percent in Texas. A total of 7 States had 
increases of 20 percent or more and 25 States had increases between 10 and 19 
percent . 

FNS has only partial year participation data for FY 2009, with the data 
through December 2008. We can tell you that participation continued to climb 
from 31 million in October to 31.1 million in November and a record 31.8 
million in December 2008. For the period October 2008 through December 2008, 
participation increased 2.37 percent. The States with the highest percentage 
increase this fiscal year to date are Alaska at 14.38 percent and Idaho at 
10.10 percent. Provided for the record is a chart showing the participation 
percentage increases for all States. 

This chart differs from the household data analysis FNS did under the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009 for purposes of 
allocating the State administrative grant under ARRA. That analysis looked 
at household data adjusted downward for disasters and used the 12 months 
ending in November 2008, In response to the questions posed today, today's 
chart looks at the participation (persons), does not adjust for disasters, 
and looked at 2008 and 2009 (to date) by fiscal year. 

[The information follows;} 
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SNAP - PERSONS PARTICIPATJNG - FY 2008 - 2009 



Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Percent 

Percent 


Participating 

Participating 

Partiapating 

Participating 

Increase 

Increase 

Stale/Territory 

Ocf-07 

Oct-08 

Nov-06 

Dec-08 

Oct 07 - Oct 08 

Oct 08 - Dec 08 

Atabama 

556.247 

613,737 

624,670 

641,449 

10.34% 

4.52% 

Alaska 

48,870 

50,193 

55,139 

57,411 

2.71% 

14.38% 

Arizona 

585,720 

706,577 

721,318 

742,936 

20.63% 

5.15% 

Arkansas 

377,873 

381,080 

388,711 

400,571 

0.85% 

5,11% 

California 

2,107,994 

2,398,987 

2.431.562 

2,502,279 

13,80% 

4 31% 

Colorado 

246,532 

272,982 

277,419 

291.904 

10.73% 

6.93% 

Connecticut 

219,905 

237,828 

239.921 

243,914 

8.15% 

2.56% 

Delaware 

70,914 

81,462 

61,398 

85,026 

14.87% 

4,38% 

District of Columbia 

85,563 

97,815 

99,415 

100,743 

14,32% 

2 99% 

Florida 

1,332,076 

1,676.025 

1.725,389 

1,781,760 

25 82% 

6,31% 

Georgia 

971,241 

1,139,309 

1.166.986 

1,197,174 

17.30% 

5.08% 

Guam 

27,053 

29,215 

29.429 

29,543 

7.99% 

1.12% 

Hawaii 

92,486 

105.100 

100.114 

108,972 

13.64% 

3.68% 

Idaho 

90,059 

111.838 

115,946 

123,135 

24,18% 

10.10% 

Illinois 

1.269,240 

1.424,439 

1.370,722 

1,371,282 

12 23% 

-3 73% 

Indiana 

607,782 

740.347 

659.712 

670,192 

21.81% 

-9.48% 

Iowa 

245,282 

276,177 

279,069 

281,801 

12.60% 

2,04% 

Kansas 

184,443 

195.544 

200,002 

201,172 

6.02% 

2.88% 

Kentucky 

620,114 

663,591 

667,479 

680,959 

7.01% 

2.62% 

Louisiana 

663,740 

701,764 

712.397 

702,768 

5.73% 

0.14% 

Maine 

164,920 

183,515 

184.762 

189,441 

11,28% 

3,23% 

Maryland 

342,126 

402.892 

411,862 

422,373 

17.76% 

4 84% 

Massachusetts 

479,248 

563,068 

574,818 

582,645 

17.49% 

348% 

Michigan 

1,225,285 

t.304.013 

1.315.408 

1,347,326 

6 43% 

3 32% 

Minnesota 

275,735 

305,661 

307,635 

314,518 

10-85% 

2.90% 

Mississippi 

442,007 

472,498 

480,474 

486,892 

6 90% 

3 05% 

Missouri 

854,513 

949.404 

963.910 

981,304 

11.10% 

3 36% 

Montana 

78,911 

81,735 

82.643 

84,863 

3.58% 

3.83% 

Nebraska 

119,939 

121,416 

123,039 

125.167 

1,23% 

3.09% 

Nevada 

132,935 

162.743 

167.636 

174,172 

22.42% 

7.02% 

New Hampshire 

60,361 

68,126 

69.395 

71.548 

12,86% 

5,02% 

New Jersey 

426,547 

461,963 

472.703 

481,841 

8,30% 

4 30% 

New Mexico 

231.074 

258,130 

261,838 

268,400 

11.71% 

3 98% 

New York 

1,825,759 

2,114,221 

2.137,106 

2,174,325 

15 80% 

2.84% 

North Carolina 

915,318 

1,030.906 

1.048.072 

1.072,607 

12,63% 

4 05% 

North Dakota 

47.306 

49,293 

49,575 

50,316 

4 20% 

2 06% 

Ohio 

1,109,676 

1,208.500 

1.223.762 

1.264.803 

8.91% 

4.66% 

Oklahoma 

421,566 

435.046 

437,713 

444,573 

3.20% 

2 19% 

Oregon 

443,493 

506.569 

515.775 

525.199 

14 22% 

3 68% 

Pennsylvania 

1.157,888 

1,234,892 

1.261.344 

1,277,018 

6.65% 

341% 

Rhode Island 

81,417 

90,444 

91.409 

92,395 

11,09% 

2.16% 

South Carolina 

569.204 

636.698 

643.669 

657,670 

11.86% 

3 29% 

South Dakota 

59,680 

64.634 

66.890 

66,714 

8.30% 

3 22% 

Tennessee 

891,779 

977.109 

982.701 

1.019.843 

9 57% 

4.37% 

Texas 

2,475,348 

3.240.292 

2.995.733 

3.049.222 

30.90% 

•5.90% 

Utah 

124,276 

153,727 

157,192 

165,605 

23 70% 

7.73% 

Vermont 

53,554 

60.062 

61,267 

62,954 

12 15% 

4.82% 

Virginia 

527,906 

582.494 

593.578 

608,122 

10.34% 

4,40% 

Virgin Islands 

13,478 

14.123 

14.372 

14,669 

4 79% 

4 01% 

Washington 

533,265 

634,240 

662,906 

683,239 

18 94% 

7.73% 

West Virginia 

273,852 

285.242 

287.730 

295,025 

4.16% 

3.43% 

Wisconsin 

393,941 

469.082 

480.341 

490,646 

19.07% 

4 60% 

Wyoming 

22,347 

23,037 

23,189 

24,007 

3.09% 

4 21% 

US 

27,177,788 

31.049.785 

31.097.245 3/ 

31.784,453 a/ 

14,25% 

2.37% 


a/ System generated estimate. 
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Ms. Kaptur: In the FY 2009 Agriculture Appropriations bill, language 
was included that required the agency "to provide a report to the Committees 
on the feasibility of installing electronic benefit transfer machines at all 
of the district or county farmers markets across the country." Based on the 
number of existing fanners markets, could you please outline for the 
committee how many farmers markets might be met from this possibility? I for 
one look forward to seeing the details of this report. 

Response: According to USDA's AMS, as of August, 2008, there were 

4,685 farmers markets operating nationwide. In the past, AMS updated this 
number every two years, but will change to an annual update starting in 2009. 
The 2008 number is a 6.8 percent increase from 2006 when AMS last updated the 
National Directory of Farmers Markets. 

As of the end of fiscal year 2008, 753 farmers' markets participated in SNAP, 
an increase of 501 since fiscal year 2001, when farmers' market participation 
was at its lowest in the past ten years at 252. The fiscal year 2008 number 
demonstrates a 34 percent increase as compared to 2007. 

FNS continues to support participation by farmers' markets in SNAP. For 
example, FNS allows approaches such as paper scrip, tokens and wireless 
point-of-sale to process SNAP transactions when traditional EBT POS equipment 
cannot be used. 

FNS simplified the application process for all retailers, including farmers' 
markets, to become authorized by instituting an online authorization system. 

Through our Web site, we inform the community about promising practices and 
farmers' market activities across the Nation. The Web site can be found at 
http: / /WWW. fns.usda.gov/snap/ebt/ebt_farmers_markstatus .htm . 

This year, we approved waivers supporting projects in upstate New York and 
Massachusetts to allow farmers' markets to provide financial incentives to 
SNAP participants who use benefits at markets. Incentives are funded by 
private initiatives. FNS is working to simplify the process for States and 
farmers' markets to apply for such waivers. 

We are encouraging efforts within interested States to apply for AMS grants 
that direct ten percent of the funding {total $5 million) towards new EBT 
systems in farmers' markets. 

FNS participates with other USDA agencies, such as AMS and the Farm Service 
Agency, in the Department's Interagency Coalition on Farmers' Markets. 
Membership in this group includes a number of organizations representing 
farmers' markets and other related community-based organizations, such as the 
Project for Public Spaces. 

Finally, FNS provides technical support to the AMS team writing an EBT 
Handbook to provide guidance to markets interested in implementing EBT. This 
handbook will be issued in the very near future. 


COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

Ms. Kaptur: The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) provides 
nutritional monthly food packages low-income seniors, women, and children in 
32 states, 2 tribal organizations, and the District of Columbia. Each food 
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package costs USDA approximately $20, but has an average retail value of 
$50. Over 90% of all CSFP recipients are low-income seniors. In the past 
three budget submissions, the Bush Administration proposed to terminate the 
CSFP. Fortunately the Congress has consistently rejected this proposal. 

How can we get more needy - especially the needy elderly - into this program 
when it does not operate statewide in any state, and six states with approved 
plans to operate a program are still unfunded? 

Response: We are using all available CSFP funding to support current 
participation levels since the program can only serve as many individuals as 
resources permit. An increase in CSFP appropriations would be necessary to 
expand the number of individuals the program serves. 

Ms. Kaptur: What suggestions do you have to help expand this critically 
important program for thousands of needy seniors? 

Response: We are committed to supporting current caseload in CSFP. In 

those areas where CSFP does not operate, we believe that USDA's nationally 
available SNAP can meet the needs of elderly seniors with little income and 
few resources. Congregate nutrition services and home-delivered nutrition 
services administered by the Administration on Aging in the Department of 
Health and Human Services are also targeted specifically to seniors. In 
addition, low-income individuals of any age can receive food through USDA's 
Emergency Food Assistance Program, which operates nationwide. 

Ms. Kaptur: You talk about program needs and expansion in virtually every 
program but CSFP. Isn't it true that there are six additional states that 
have approved plans, but have not been able to start, and that many other 
states have requested more caseload? 

Response: Yes, the six additional States not currently operating CSFP, 

but which have approved State Plans, are: Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, and Utah. These States have requested 37,500 caseload 
slots. Twenty-seven of the thirty-five State agencies currently operating 
CSFP requested additional caseload slots, a total of 109,194 more than were 
granted in 2009. 

Ms. Kaptur: In my state, CSFP has been an extremely successful program 
serving thousands in need. While we have been trying to allow for increased 
participation in the program for many years, a new state, Georgia, has 
submitted a request for inclusion into the program. Could you please outline 
for the committee how many low income seniors the state will serve? 

Response: Georgia requested 10,000 caseload slots in its State plan. 
Although Georgia's plan does not specify the number of seniors the State will 
serve, we assume most of its caseload will be devoted to serving the elderly. 

Ms. Kaptur: The National CSFP Association has suggested that an 
appropriation of $203 million will be needed in FY 2010 to meet these 
requests. Do you agree with their estimate? 

Response: We do not know the assumptions made by the National CSFP 
Association in their CSFP estimate and can't provide comments at this time. 
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Ms. Kaptur : In previous years, the Agency has submitted a request 
eliminating the Commodity Supplemental Food Program. In FY 2007 the 
administration submitted the following. Of the 424,000 participants in CSFP 
during that year, if the program was eliminated; the administration estimated 
that only 88,000 CSFP users would be transitioned onto food stamps. This gap 
leaves hundreds of thousands of Americans with no nutritional benefit. While 
I understand that you are not prepared to testify on the budget request for 
CSFP in FY 10, could you please outline the number of CSFP participants that 
would not receive benefits if the program was eliminated? I would imagine 
this number is startling and that this administration is will be turning the 
page by fully funding this program in the forthcoming budget submission. 

Response: While we do not have specific information on the circumstances 

of CSFP participants, the most recent data available on the income and asset 
holdings of low-income elderly generally suggests that about 19 percent of 
elderly people who are income-eligible for CSFP would not be eligible for 
SNAP benefits because they hold countable assets that put them over the 
program's resource limit. If this nationwide pattern holds among the 
projected 444,380 elderly CSFP participants in FY 2009, roughly 358,000 would 
be eligible for some level of SNAP benefits, and roughly 86,000 would not be 
eligible for the program. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Ms. Kaptur; We are seeing important increases in fruit and vegetable 
programs at USDA. Can you detail for us how more demanding your 
specifications are for USDA commodities today that they were five years ago? 

Response; We have made several healthful improvements to our fruit and 
vegetable specifications over the past five years to better support the 
recommendations of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and MyPyramid. We 
have reduced the sodium in our canned tomato products and canned dry beans to 
140 mg per serving - the Food and Drug Administration's standard for a low 
sodium product. We will be reducing the sodium in all canned vegetables to 
this level in School Year 2010. We have eliminated trans fats in frozen 
potato products, and are offering a fat-free frozen potato wedge. We now 
offer only unsweetened applesauce. We have lowered the sugar in frozen 
peaches, strawberries, apricots, and cherries, and are lowering the sugar in 
most bulk pack frozen fruit products. We also offer individual quick frozen 
fruit products with no added sugar. We will continue to actively explore 
future improvements to USDA foods in order to improve their healthfulness, 
while also maintaining their quality and appeal. 

Ms. Kaptur: More than half of the fruits and vegetables grown in this 
country are grown for processing. What are you doing to increase the 
consumption of these products? 

Response: USDA promotes fruits and vegetables as an important part of 

a nutritious diet. The Farm Bill provided funding for USDA to purchase 
additional quantities of fruits and vegetables above the already existing 
$200 million in fruits and vegetables that USDA was purchasing for food 
distribution programs: $193 million in FY 2009, $199 million in FY 2010, $203 
million in FY 2011, and $206 million in FY 2012 and beyond. One strategy we 
use to encourage greater use of fruits and vegetables is national processing 
agreements with manufacturers, whereby USDA buys bulk fruits and vegetables 
such as sweet potatoes and tomatoes, and recipients choose value added end 
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products. These agreements relieve States and schools of much of the 
administrative burden associated with managing processing contracts, and they 
can choose from a variety of healthy end products that best meet their needs. 

Ms. Kaptur: What are you doing to implement the Farm Bill's Buy 
American provisions regarding training school food service personnel? 

Response: The Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act requires 

SFAs participating in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs 
to purchase, to the maximum extent practicable, domestic commodities or 
products. This provision, termed the "Buy American" provision, applied to 
the contiguous States. The term, "domestic commodity or product" is defined 
in the statute as an agricultural commodity that is produced in the United 
States and a food product that is processed in the United States 
substantially using agricultural commodities that are produced in the United 
States. In the Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004, the 
Secretary was directed to provide technical assistance and training to 
States, State agencies, schools and SFAs in the procurement of goods and 
services for the programs, including technical assistance in implementing the 
Buy American provision. 

Recognizing the importance of the Buy American provision, FNS has taken 
several steps to advise SFAs of their responsibility to Buy American. 
Information about the Buy American provision was incorporated into the Food 
Buying Guide for the Child Nutrition Programs and 200,000 copies of the guide 
were printed and approximately 200,000 provided to every school participating 
in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. A memorandum was 
sent to all State agencies reiterating the requirements. Also, in response 
to requests from industry, FNS issued Questions and Answers (Q&As) . These 
Q&As addressed the relevance of the Buy American provisions in the context of 
procurement actions under the Child Nutrition Programs. 

In January 2009, FNS released Q&As which addressed a number of procurement 
issues including the Buy American provision. FNS has also been working in 
conjunction with the National Food Service Management Institute to develop 
Web-based procurement training to provide State agencies with a better 
understanding of how to best perform responsibilities in the area of SFA 
procurements in the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. The 
requirements pertaining to Buy American provisions are included in the 
training. The first of three modules of the training was released on 
December 10, 2008. The remaining modules will be completed by December 2009. 
Overall, this training project is intended to enable State agencies to 
understand Federal requirements pertaining to the procurement process, 
especially the requirement for free and open competition, and help State 
agencies provide training to SFAs on the regulatory requirements governing 
procurement practices, including the final rule effective November 2007. The 
intent of Che training is that State agencies will Cake what they have 
learned and provide their SFAs with guidance on all aspects of school food 
procurement, including the Buy American provision. 

Ms. Kaptur: The current reimbursement rate for a school lunch is 
$2.57. Can you buy a meal that meets school lunch requirements for $2.57 at 
the USDA cafeteria? 

Response: For School Year 2008-09, schools currently receive $2.57 in 

cash, and 20.75 cents in commodity support for each free school lunch, for a 
total of approximately $2.78 per free school lunch. 
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FNS shares the concerns of many that higher food costs represent a difficult 
challenge for schools, and we have long worked closely with our State 
partners and the National Food Service Management Institute to help schools 
in making healthful meals available within the limited budgets they manage. 

We also conduct a periodic study of the costs and revenues to schools that 
participate in school meals programs. Data from USDA's latest study shows 
that in 2005-06: 

• On average, school food service revenue was adequate to cover total 
operational costs. School food authorities are required to manage on a 
non-profit basis; most operated at a break-even level. 

• The Federal subsidy ($2.50) for a free lunch exceeded the average reported 
cost ($2.28). The reported cost of producing a lunch was less than the 
free subsidy in four out of five school districts; in the rest (typically 
smaller ones) , the cost exceeded the subsidy. 

• Virtually all schools charge families less for a full price meal than the 
Federal government provides for a free meal. Even when factoring in the 
limited reimbursement that USDA provides for these "paid" meals, schools 
collect only about 80 percent of the revenue that they get for free meals 
- more than 40 cents less per meal. 

Some have proposed an increase in Federal reimbursements for school meals as 
a means of addressing the problem of higher food costs. However, these 
reimbursements, which are adjusted every year for increases in food and labor 
costs, are only one part of Che equation in ensuring adequate resources to 
support healthful meals for our children. Our most recent data indicate that 
Federal reimbursements represented just over half of all food service revenue 
in 2005-06, Remaining revenues are provided by families in the form of cash 
payments for meals and other foods, and through State and local 
contributions . 

Many of USDA's Healthier US School Challenge (HUSSC) schools are meeting the 
challenges of providing healthier meals within the financial constraints of 
the reimbursable School Lunch Program. In a recent survey of HUSSC winners, 
about half indicated that meeting the Challenge did not increase costs and 
they were able to meet the HUSSC criteria within their existing budget. The 
remaining schools noted Chat they just absorbed the additional costs in their 
budgets or raised lunch prices. 

A wide range of choices is available in the cafeteria in USDA's South 
building. However, we have not explored the relationship of the cafeteria's 
offerings to school meals standards and reimbursement rates. 
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Question Submitted By Congressman Boyd 
ORANGE JUICE IN THE NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. O'Connor, the Florida citrus industry is a vital part of 
the economy of my home state providing 76,000 jobs and $9 billion in economic 
impact. In recent years, our citrus growers have become increasingly 
frustrated about the quality of orange juice being served in our public 
schools. Sometimes it's not even 100% juice but a sugary beverage. Is there 
any way we can upgrade the quality of orange juice being served in our 
schools so children have an opportunity to taste the best, most nutritious 
product Florida has to offer? 

Response: USDA purchases only 100 percent orange juice of domestic 

origin for its food distribution programs. It is important to note that USDA 
foods provide about 15-20 percent of the value of food used in the meals 
served each day in the National School Lunch Program. The remaining 80-85 
percent is purchased by schools in the commercial market using cash 
assistance provided by USDA, and money from other sources, such as funds 
provided by State and local governments. By statute, schools are required to 
buy American products to the extent practicable. Schools procure most of 
their food independently and may purchase juice drink products for a la carte 
sales; however, only full strength (100 percent) juice is credited toward the 
reimbursable meal. 
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Ms. DeLauro Opening Statement 

Ms. DeLauro. The committee is called to order. 

Before I make my opening remarks or ask Mr. Kingston to make 
some remarks, I would just like to yield to Mr. Latham, who shares 
the geography with the Secretary. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I just wanted to, as a fellow Iowan, welcome you and congratu- 
late you on your appointment as Secretary. We are very proud and 
look forward to working with you. 

Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Latham. 

In fact, we want to all welcome you here this morning. Secretary 
Vilsack. It is a delight to he with you, and thank you very, very 
much for being here. 

I know that this is your first opportunity to testify before Con- 
gress since you have been sworn in, taking the time to be with us 
this morning, even as you continue to settle in and staff up, and 
I know that is a concern. 

Let me just say to you, Mr. Secretary, you bring a lifetime, real- 
ly, of service and an impressive record on agriculture and nutrition 
issues to the new role that you have. As Governor, you achieved 
a lot for family farmers, livestock producers, rural communities. 
Fighting hunger took center stage during your administration, and 
you made rural development a real priority with the Iowa Values 
Fund. I know that you are committed to protecting public health 
and building a framework for growth in small towns and commu- 
nities across America. I look forward, too, and I know that the com- 
mittee does, the subcommittee looks forward to working with you 
and the very many dedicated men and women at the USDA to 
make good on that commitment. 

Of course, we also know that you are coming into a Depart- 
ment — and I will say it is my view — that is desperate for reform. 
In recent years, the Department has struggled to fulfill its own 
mission and to meet the needs of the American people, and today 
we have an opportunity to make the Department a powerful force 
for good. 

I believe we made an important first step by making critical in- 
vestments with the recovery package: $20.9 billion in nutrition pro- 
grams; $1.2 billion for essential community facilities in rural areas 
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such as health care, fire, rescue and public safety services; $3 bil- 
lion for guaranteed loans to rural businesses; and $340 million for 
watershed and flood-prevention activities that are ready to begin 
work this year. 

But we must go farther. We need to build on these resources and 
commit to reforming the Department on every front. 

First, on nutrition, this subcommittee has already held an over- 
sight hearing this year on the reach and the impact of USDA’s nu- 
trition programs, the school lunch program, in particular. And I am 
trying to go back and to find it, and I have asked staff to look at 
it. I understand that in the 1977 Farm Bill that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was designated as the lead agency in nutrition 
in this country. So that is what, in fact, I believe it ought to be. 

And I know that you and the President are committed to con- 
fronting childhood obesity as we implement the Farm Bill and 
begin work on childhood nutrition reauthorization. We have an op- 
portunity to make concrete improvement in the health and the 
lives of America’s children. 

I believe that USDA should work to reduce barriers and increase 
resources for more direct connection between the demand and the 
supply on the part of school food services and family farmers, be- 
tween local schools and food networks. 

More broadly, the Department has also the opportunity to imme- 
diately improve resources to rural communities, open markets, to 
local farmers, and to reduce health disparities in the process. 

Second, food safety. Americans should be able to assume that the 
food that they serve their children is safe to eat. Unfortunately, 
from peanuts to ground beef to peppers to imported seafood and, 
just yesterday, pistachios — the word on the pistachios is, don’t eat 
them, but don’t throw them away, because we are not sure yet 
what the situation is. But don’t eat them. It gives you pause. 

We have seen one devastating case of widespread food-borne ill- 
ness after the next. President Obama has already made it clear 
that this is not acceptable, and I hope that his proposed Food Safe- 
ty Working Group can begin to bring serious reform that we need 
in this area. 

I have long been concerned about USDA’s dual mission of pro- 
moting the products it is supposed to regulate. I believe this inher- 
ent conflict of interest at the agency has contributed to some of the 
food safety problems we have encountered over the years. 

We must work to modernize the Food Safety and Inspection 
Service in a way that emphasizes prevention, not just reaction, and 
recognize that as long as the threat from food-borne pathogens are 
constantly evolving, so, too, must our food safety system. 

And to stay ahead, we need to continue to prioritize certain key 
principles. We need to look at the foods that are at greatest risk. 
We need to categorize facilities based on risk. We need to establish 
performance standards for food-borne pathogens. We need to look 
at those risk-based efforts in terms of frequency of inspections and 
the reporting requirements for companies. 

Third area, rural development. For too long the importance of the 
nonagricultural economy in rural communities has not been re- 
flected in USDA priorities. Today, even farmers are not earning 
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their primary living from agriculture. Eighty percent of farm 
household income is derived off the farm. 

The Department needs to rethink its mission and its priorities, 
giving just as much attention to rural development as it does to 
production agriculture. That means working to reach more vulner- 
able families and workers in rural areas, including small farmers, 
low-resource farmers, and minority farmers and small landowners. 

Also, coordinating with Health and Human Resources, Com- 
merce, Transportation, investing in rural infrastructure, including 
broadband, not only to connect rural areas to the global economy, 
but also to generate growth in rural America. And I know this is 
a priority for you, and I want you to know that I will be there 
fighting for that right by your side. 

We fought very, very hard in the economic recovery package to 
make sure that there were resources that went to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to RUS for broadband. RUS does have a 
program, quite frankly. Commerce hasn’t started up yet with a pro- 
gram in this area. So we are looking to you for leading the way in 
this area. 

Finally, energy. Secretary Vilsack, I know that you will continue 
to work to ensure that agriculture is an integral part of our push 
to make renewable electricity affordable and accessible. On this 
critical issue we must prioritize research and conservation to find 
the right balance between our need to move energy independence 
and minimizing the impact on the environment, while at the same 
time we need to closely monitor the impact of increased mandates 
for biofuels on the environment and on food prices. Each of these 
issues — nutrition, food safety, rural development, energy — they are 
a priority for this subcommittee; and they are ready for reform 
within the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Secretary, I have confidence, real confidence. We have had 
the chance to work together in the past, and I welcome your leader- 
ship of this Department and your ability to bring the change that 
it needs. So I am delighted that you are at the helm. I look forward 
to collaborating with you in the months ahead. 

This is our big opportunity. You know, challenges bring oppor- 
tunity. We know that, and it is our opportunity to get things right 
for the American people, to make the kinds of changes that will af- 
fect their health and their safety, their quality of life and their eco- 
nomic livelihood. 

Thank you very much for being here this morning. 

With that, let me ask ranking member, Mr. Kingston, to make 
his opening statement. 

Mr. Kingston Opening Statement 

Mr. Kingston. I thank the Chair for yielding. 

Mr. Secretary, welcome to this committee; and we certainly look 
forward to working with you. I have heard lots of good things about 
you; and despite the fact that many of them came from Mr. 
Latham, I am still inclined to believe them. 

As the loyal opposition here, I want to say something, though, 
that sometimes goes beyond this committee. Certainly it does. I am 
very concerned, as we all are, about the spending level of this ad- 
ministration so far, a deficit over $1 trillion projected. 
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You know, frankly, as Republicans, we did not do a very good job 
of controlling spending. We should have done a better job. But it 
now seems like those in the administration are using, well, look 
what the Republicans did, and so we are going to make it a lot 
worse. Your budget, for example, has a 12 percent increase on top 
of what I understand, in 2009, is about a $24 billion budget; fiscal 
year ’10, a $26 billion budget; the stimulus, a $5.7 billion increase. 

You know, I am very concerned that this stuff is just getting out 
of hand and that in each department of this government we need 
to start looking at ways to save. Now, you have rightfully raised 
the issue that there was $49 million paid between 2003 and 2006 
to ineligible participants in farm programs because their income 
was too high. So they certainly should never have gotten that 
money, $49 million, for people who did not qualify for it. We want 
to join you in trying to stop that and trying to focus in on that 
money. 

On the same hand, in 2006, overpayments in food stamps was 
$1.29 billion. So about — almost as high as 5 percent of the food 
stamp budget was paid to people who were not qualified for food 
stamps. I certainly hope that we can join you in pursuing that and 
stopping that. Because anytime that you take money away from — 
that you were ineligible for, you take it away from somebody who 
was eligible for it. 

And in the same way, anytime somebody receives a benefit for 
not working, whether they were able to work or unable to work, 
that benefit was paid for by somebody who worked for it and will 
not get compensated for it. And we need to keep that in mind, too. 

So I am looking forward to working with you. The USDA is near 
and dear to everybody on this committee. 

Most of the issues are nonpartisan, but I think that the philos- 
ophy — and I believe with the last administration my questions 
about their spending were the same as my questions will be to you. 
I feel that sometimes just we in this town have an inertia towards 
spending more as a way of quieting down our critics, rather than 
going after some of the tougher decisions and challenging the sta- 
tus quo. 

But I will remain a member of the loyal opposition in that re- 
spect, because I think we can work with each other on it. And, 
again, this is consistent with the questions I asked of the person 
previously in your seat. 

So I yield back. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Secretary, your full testimony will be made a part of the 
record, so we will ask you for your testimony. And if you choose to 
summarize, we are ready to listen; and then we will move to ques- 
tions. 

Let me welcome Mr. Steele. Thank you so much for being here. 
You are a staple on this dais here, Mr. Steele. So we are delighted 
to have you with us again this morning. Thank you. 

Secretary Vilsack Opening Statement 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chairman and Representative King- 
ston and other distinguished members of the Committee, I appre- 
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ciate the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the adminis- 
tration’s priorities for the Department of Agriculture. 

As the Chair indicated, I am joined today by Scott Steele, 
USDA’s Budget Officer. 

President Obama outlined three key goals for the Department of 
Agriculture when I agreed to serve as his Secretary of Agriculture. 

First, he was very concerned about the health and welfare of 
America’s children and wants to make sure our children have ac- 
cess to more nutritious food. Second, he wants to make sure we do 
everything we can to expand the capacity of our farms and ranches 
and produce alternative forms of energy. Third, he wants to make 
sure that we aggressively pursue research necessary to allow agri- 
culture to transition away from its significant dependence on fossil 
fuels. 

In addition to the President’s goals, there are several other fac- 
tors that will shape the direction and focus of this Department. 

We face the challenges of protecting our food supply. The recent 
food safety emergency, where bad peanut butter products led to 
hundreds of illnesses and cost nine people their lives, provides a 
painful reminder of how tragic the consequences can be of an irre- 
sponsible firm. 

It is fairly clear, after my conversations recently with those asso- 
ciated with the peanut industry in Georgia, that they are feeling 
the direct consequences of that one company’s failure to maintain 
a safe and secure product. This illustrates the important role that 
food safety plays in protecting not only consumers but the integrity 
of markets as well, and it will shape the direction and future of 
USDA. 

I was proud to announce in my first weeks here at USDA the 
publication of a final rule banning the use of nonambulatory or 
downer cattle in the food supply. This was an important and long- 
overdue action that will enhance the safety of the food supply and 
improve consumer confidence in our food supply. 

I intend to work hard at USDA to modernize and improve the 
way we regulate the food supply and to take steps to drive down 
the incidence of food-borne illness. 

USDA ECONOMIC STIMULUS FUNDING 

The financial crisis we are all too familiar with has already 
shaped the direction the USDA will be going. With the passage of 
the Recovery Act, we have already begun the process of putting 
America back to work. 

On March 9, I announced the first wave of USDA economic stim- 
ulus funding. This funding will have a significant impact not only 
in rural communities but in communities across the country strug- 
gling with today’s tough economic times. 

Consistent with the President’s commitment to implement the 
Recovery Act in a manner that is transparent, effective, and effi- 
cient, I have established the Department of Agriculture Recovery 
Team to oversee the implementation of the Act. This team is head- 
ed up by my office, and it includes representatives from all mission 
areas that receive funding under this Act. 

The projects announced on May 9 are just the first accomplish- 
ments for the team. They are continuing to work diligently to iden- 
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tify all actions that need to be taken to expend the money, includ- 
ing the identification of projects that can receive funds and expend 
them quickly, while establishing accountability systems or miti- 
gating potential implementation risks. 

Following the guidance established by the Office of Management 
and Budget, we will be able to demonstrate to the public that their 
dollars are being invested in initiatives and strategies that make 
a difference in their communities and across the country. 

2008 FARM BILL FUNDING 

The current drop in commodity prices and difficulties of drought 
and other severe weather faced by large areas of farm country add 
another level of complexity to the work we have before us. To ad- 
dress these challenges, we must implement the 2008 Farm Bill in 
the manner intended by Congress and provide farmers with a ro- 
bust safety net and protections from market disruptions, weather 
disasters, pests, and disease that threaten the viability of American 
agriculture. 

Today, I would like to use this forum to make three announce- 
ments in the area of the farm safety net that should help producers 
struggling with recent downturns in commodity prices. 

First, in the dairy sector, in addition to last week’s announce- 
ment of USDA’s utilization of 200 million pounds of nonfat dry 
milk for school feeding programs and the TEFAP program, I would 
also like to announce that this week USD A will be making milk- 
income-lost contract payments. 

Secondly, I announced today that USDA is making bonus com- 
modity purchases to aid struggling parts of the farm sector through 
USDA’s section 32 authority. These purchases are in the amounts 
of $30 million for walnuts, $25 million for pork, $60 million for tur- 
key, and $2 million for lamb. 

Lastly, in response to concerns I have heard from producers wor- 
ried about the upcoming June deadline for farm program sign-up, 
I am announcing today that USDA will be extending the sign-up 
deadline to August 14. This action should provide producers with 
sufficient time to learn about the new ACRE Program and to make 
informed decisions about their sign-up options. 

We also have an important role in working hard to expand ex- 
ports for our agriculture products. It is significant that, while the 
country as a whole has a trade deficit, agriculture has a trade sur- 
plus. We need to continue to work hard, both in Washington and 
in our offices overseas, to encourage greater exports of American 
products. 

The agriculture census also reveals some significant trends that 
will guide the Department’s directions over the next several years. 
A significant trend was the decline of middle-sized farms. Some of 
these folks probably migrated into larger-sales category, but many 
went out of business. 

Another rather startling fact is that, of the 2.2 million ranchers 
and farmers in this country today, 900,000 of them, almost half, 
have to work off the farm at least 200 days. That is pretty much 
a full-time job. When you factor in the average age of a farmer is 
increasing, a 30 percent increase in the number of farmers over the 
age of 75 and a 20 percent decrease in the number of farmers 
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under the age of 25 , you see that we are at a critical juncture in 
rural America. 

So you take all of that — the President’s instructions, current 
events, the financial challenge in the stimulus package, and the 
trends in agriculture — and what it tells me is that we have a lot 
of work to do. 

But with these challenges come historical opportunities for agri- 
culture in rural America. I look forward to working together with 
this committee and all of our stakeholders to capture these oppor- 
tunities for long-term benefit for producers and all Americans. 
With the funding in the Recovery Act and the President’s 2010 
budget, we have the capacity to capitalize on these opportunities. 
We intend to approach these issues with much greater trans- 
parency and the involvement of the full diversity of stakeholders 
we serve. 


USDA KEY PRIORITIES 

I would like to give you an overview of our key priorities. Recent 
economic woes have caused a dramatic increase in the number of 
Americans needing support through nutrition assistance programs 
operated by USDA. Most notably, participation in the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program has increased by 4.2 million 
Americans in the last 12 months, for a total of 31.8 million partici- 
pants monthly. 

The Recovery Act funding for SNAP will be released by April 1. 
Not only will this funding provide critically needed support for mil- 
lions of Americans having trouble acquiring a nutritious diet, it 
will also have an immediate effect on stimulating the economy. 

Participation in the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children has also continued to grow substan- 
tially this year, averaging nearly 9 million participants monthly 
through December of 2008. 

Consistent with the President’s commitment to present an hon- 
est, transparent budget, we are including sufficient resources in 
our budget request to support estimated participation in all of the 
nutritional assistance programs, including an estimated average 
participation of 9.8 million in the WIC program in 2010. This will 
ensure that all eligible individuals seeking to participate will, in 
fact, be served. 

The health care crisis dictates the need to promote improved nu- 
trition. As reported by the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion, research shows that being obese during childhood and adoles- 
cence is associated with being overweight during adulthood. 

The Department can play a key role in addressing the dual 
issues of childhood obesity and alleviating hunger by improving 
program access and enhancing the nutritional quality of school 
meals. We have an enormous opportunity this year as we reauthor- 
ize the child nutrition and WIC programs. An indication of our 
commitment to this important issue is that the administration is 
proposing an additional $1 billion annually to improve the child nu- 
trition programs. 

As part of reauthorization, I look forward to working with Con- 
gress to improve the quality and nutrition of meals served, expand- 
ing nutrition research and evaluation, encouraging greater con- 
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sumption of fruits and vegetables, which I consider anytime foods, 
and reducing the consumption of nonnutritious foods commonly 
found in vending machines, particularly in elementary and middle 
schools. Efforts in this area will also offer great opportunities for 
farmers, particularly specialty crop producers, who will benefit 
from greater emphasis on fruits, vegetables, and nuts in the diets 
of American school children. 

Further, we can enhance the success of local food systems. Our 
international food aid program, such as the McGovern-Dole Inter- 
national Food for Education and Child Nutrition and P.L. 480 Title 
II programs are critical to addressing food insecurity throughout 
the world. 

At the same time, however, we must go beyond providing com- 
modities, and we must also support efforts to increase agricultural 
production and develop agricultural sectors in food insecure re- 
gions. Economic development not only helps these countries but 
also helps the United States, because as their economies grow they 
become more active trading partners. 

We also see a number of opportunities for farmers and ranchers 
to capitalize on emerging domestic markets. 

Agriculture has demonstrated a capacity to help meet America’s 
energy needs with clean, renewable fuels, but our success to date 
is only a small part of the potential in this area. The Department 
will expand renewable energy opportunities and the capacity of our 
land, our farms, and our ranches to produce alternative forms of 
energy and fuel; and I look forward to working with the committee 
on these efforts to promote renewable energy technologies. 

We also need to ensure we provide American farmers with a ro- 
bust safety net, including supporting independent producers and 
local and organic agriculture and enforcing the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

We also need to take advantage of new technologies like bio- 
technology, which will create new opportunities for jobs and in- 
crease productivity. And we can develop programs that recognize 
the value of farming in protecting the environment, while assisting 
producers in transitioning from traditional farm programs to mar- 
ket-based environmental service markets. 

USDA is going to support developing markets that reward pro- 
ducers for sequestering carbon and limiting greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. Through the authority provided under the Farm Bill of 2008, 
we will address the metrics and certifications associated with envi- 
ronmental services of conservation and certain land management 
activities to facilitate the participation of farmers, ranchers, and 
forest land owners in emerging environmental service markets. 

We will also increase research and analytical capabilities and 
conduct government-wide coordination activities to encourage the 
establishment of markets for these ecosystem services. 

You are going to see a major effort, starting with the implemen- 
tation of the Recovery Act and continuing through the implementa- 
tion of the Farm Bill, to rebuild and revitalize rural communities 
in this country. 
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Of great importance to me, the budget proposal and Recovery Act 
are consistent with the administration’s efforts to ensure that all 
of rural America will have access to quality broadband service, 
which is essential to keeping pace in a world that relies on rapid 
telecommunications. 

The 2010 budget, combined with funding from the Recovery Act, 
will also provide strong support for homeownership in rural Amer- 
ica by making mortgage credit available through direct loans and 
guarantees made by private lenders. This combined level of funding 
will provide over 165,000 homeownership opportunities for rural 
residents. In addition, it contains sufficient funding to assist low- 
income tenants of USDA-financed rental housing. 

We are also proposing an innovative new initiative in the 2010 
budget to support rural revitalization through incentives for teach- 
ers working in rural areas and enhancing support for rural re- 
search and extension programs at land grant and minority-serving 
institutions. These efforts will greatly enhance our ability to 
strengthen the capacity of rural America to participate in new eco- 
nomic opportunities that we are developing, including renewable 
energy and environmental services markets. 

Madam Chair, I am aware of your deep interest in food safety. 
I share that interest. I want to work with you and members of this 
committee to ensure that we have the food safety system that we 
need to protect consumers. This should be a system that eliminates 
hazards before they have an opportunity to make anyone sick, but, 
in the event they do, a system that rapidly identifies and responds 
to the threat. To that end, you are going to see a very significant 
effort on our part to improve the safety and security of our food 
system. 

On March 14, the President kicked off that effort by establishing 
a new Food Safety Working Group, of which I am a member. We 
will advise the President on how we can upgrade our food safety 
laws for the 21st century, foster coordination through government, 
and ensure that we are not just designing laws that will keep the 
American people safe but also enforcing them. 

As I mentioned earlier, I am committed to implementing the 
2008 Farm Bill in a timely and effective manner. This is a tremen- 
dous undertaking for the Department, and I know that USDA em- 
ployees share my commitment. We appreciate the funding included 
in the Recovery Act that will facilitate implementation of the Farm 
Bill. 

I want to thank the committee for providing the $50 million in 
recovery funds for IT stabilization and modernization for Farm 
Service Agency. We will continue to work with this committee to 
ensure that we have the resources necessary for further modifica- 
tions to these IT systems, which are a critical asset needed to effec- 
tively and efficiently implement the Farm Bill and related pro- 
grams. 

President Obama is very clear that this budget will be trans- 
parent to the American people. It will fully account for the cost to 
operate government. As I described earlier, our budget meets that 
test. The President, in his address to Congress, stressed that we 
are reviewing all of our options for wasteful and ineffective spend- 
ing. Therefore, the 2010 budget reflects the elimination of ear- 
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marks and funding for programs that are not as high a priority as 
others I have mentioned or provide services that can be supported 
by other means. 


CIVIL RIGHTS POLICY 

Finally, I would like to address one last area where the Depart- 
ment has a disturbing history. For far too long the image of the 
USDA has been marred by discrimination in the delivery of its pro- 
grams and its employment practices. One of my first actions since 
arriving at the Department was to issue a civil rights policy state- 
ment that stated that discrimination will not be tolerated at USDA. 
To achieve this goal, we are dedicating resources necessary to im- 
prove the civil rights process within the Department. 

On February 26, 2009, the President released an overview of the 
2010 budget. The details of the budget proposal will be released 
later in the spring. We have begun the process of making tough de- 
cisions about where our priorities lie, and we have made some 
tough choices about where to invest our resources. These choices 
reflect the new direction the President wants this country to take 
at a historic time. In my view, the President is on the right track, 
the track that takes this Nation on the path to recovery, provides 
the foundation for diverse opportunities for farmers and ranchers 
to succeed as they play an increasingly important role in the 21st 
century American economy. 

Madam Chair, that concludes my statement, and I will be 
pleased to take questions at this time. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement by 
Thomas Vilsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
March 31, 2009 


Madam Chairwoman and distinguished members of this Committee, 1 appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you as Secretary of Agriculture to discuss the 
Administration’s priorities for the Department of Agriculture (USDA). I would also like to 
take this opportunity to provide you an overview of the President’s 2010 budget and 
update you on our efforts to implement the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA) of 2009. I am joined today by Scott Steele, USDA’S Budget Officer. 

It is a great honor and privilege to lead the Department of Agriculture at this 
crucial time. When I accepted this position, the President outlined three key goals for 
the Department of Agriculture. First, he is very concerned about the health and welfare 
of America's children and wants to make sure our children have access to nutritious 
food. Second, he wants to make sure we do everything we can to expand the capacity 
of our farms, ranches, and rural communities to produce alternative forms of energy. 
Third, he wants to make sure we aggressively pursue the research necessary to allow 
agriculture to transition away from its significant dependence on fossil fuels. Fulfilling 
these goals will be a great challenge, particularly in the context of meeting challenges in 
the Department's other responsibilities including food safety, conservation, trade, and 
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administering the farm safety net. The current economic situation and difficulties of 
drought and other severe weather faced by large areas of farm country add another 
level of complexity to the work we have before us. As a sign of more difficult financial 
conditions, the index of prices received by farmers for all farm products was 1 3 percent 
lower in February 2009 compared to February 2008, according to the National 
Agricultural Statistics Service. Furthermore, the Economic Research Service forecasts 
that net farm income will drop 20 percent in 2009 from the record level set in 2008. 

But, with these challenges come historic opportunities for agriculture and rural 
America. I look forward to working together with this Committee to fulfill the President’s 
goals and our key responsibilities for the long term benefit of producers and all 
Americans. We intend to capitalize on these opportunities quickly through a much more 
effective effort to coordinate programs within the various parts of the Department and 
with other Federal, State, and local entities. I have also stressed three key goals for the 
Administration: 1 ) modernize the workforce, 2) have science guide policy making in the 
Department, and 3) approach issues with much greater transparency and involvement 
of the full diversity of stakeholders we serve. 

RECOVERY ACT: 


Before I discuss my key priorities, I would like to update you on the steps we are 
taking to meet the President’s commitments to implement ARRA in a manner that is 
transparent, effective, and efficient. Our economy is in the midst of a crisis unlike any 
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we have seen in our lifetime. Through President Obama’s leadership and 
implementation ARRA, we will create jobs. Jump start growth and transform the 
economy to compete in the 21®' century. USDA intersects the lives of every American, 
every day, and the funds Congress has provided to us will play a significant role in 
stimulating our Nation’s economy. We have put in place management oversight 
throughout USDA to focus efforts on planning, awarding, managing, and overseeing 
contracts and grants in a way that meets the President’s and taxpayers’ expectations. 

I have established the Department of Agriculture Recovery Team to oversee the 
implementation of the Act. This team is headed up by my office and includes 
representatives from all mission areas that received funding under the Act. The team 
meets three times each week and reports to me on a weekly basis. At this time the 
team is working to identify all actions that need to be taken to quickly and responsibly 
expend the money provided in ARRA, including identifying projects that can receive 
funds, and establishing accountability systems for mitigating potential implementation 
risks. 


Following the guidance established by the Office of Management and Budget, we 
will be able to demonstrate to the public that their tax dollars are being invested in 
initiatives and strategies that make a difference in their communities and across the 
country. To facilitate transparency and accountability, we have established a webpage 
( http://www.usda.aov/recoverv j dedicated to ARRA, which will provide specific 
information as our efforts to implement the Act proceed. We also want to ensure the 
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Committee is fully informed of our progress and we will be providing regular reports to 
you on the actions we are taking. 

I would now like to give you the highlights of my priorities, USDA's budget, and 
an overview of our efforts to implement USDA’s provisions of ARRA. 

NUTRITION: 

Recent economic woes have caused a dramatic increase in the number of 
Americans needing support through the nutrition assistance programs operated by 
USDA; most notably participation in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) has increased by 4.2 million in the last 12 months to a total of nearly 
31 .8 million participants monthly. We have taken the steps necessary to provide the 
13.6 percent increase in all SNAP beneficiaries’ monthly allotment included in ARRA by 
April 1 . Not only will this funding provide a critically needed nutrition supplement for 
millions of Americans having trouble acquiring a nutritious diet, it will also have an 
immediate effect in stimulating the economy. According to a study by the Economic 
Research Service, for every $5 that is spent in SNAP, $9.20 of economic activity is 
generated. (ERS study “Food Stamp Benefits provide Fiscal Stimulus” 
http://www.ers.usda.aov/AmberWaves/April08/PDF/FoodAssistance.pdf ). We have also 
made available half of the administrative funds for SNAP and The Emergency Food 
Assistance Program (TEFAP) provided in ARFtA, with the remainder scheduled to be 
made available in 2010. 
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Participation in the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children (WIC) has also continued to grow substantially this fiscal year, averaging 
nearly 9 million participants monthly through December 2008. Consistent with the 
President’s commitment to present an honest, transparent budget, we are including 
sufficient resources to support estimated participation in all of the nutrition assistance 
programs, including an estimated average participation of 9,8 million in the WIC 
program in 2010, which will ensure that all eligible individuals seeking to participate will 
be served. 

For 2008, the Department of Health and Human Services estimates that total 
health care spending represented nearly 17 percent of the gross domestic product 
(GDP), The healthcare crisis dictates the need to focus on prevention, including 
promoting improved nutrition. As reported by the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), research shows that being obese during childhood and adolescence 
is associated with being overweight during adulthood. Approximately, 16 percent of 
children and adolescents are overweight in the U.S. today. Data from 1971 to 1974 
compared to 2003 to 2006 show dramatic increases in obesity among all child age 
groups. Among preschool-aged children, aged 2-5 years, the prevalence of obesity 
increased from 5.0 percent to 12,4 percent. Among school-aged children, aged 6-1 1 
years, the prevalence of obesity increased from 4.0 percent to 17.0 percent. And 
among school-aged adolescents, aged 12-19 years, the prevalence of obesity 
increased from 6.1 percent to 17.6 percent. Recent data indicates that mothers and 
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caregivers know about healthy eating, yet struggle with turning that knowledge into 
healthy meals and snacks for their families. (CDC study entitled “Childhood Overweight 
and Obesity” http://www.cdc.Qov/nccdDhp/dnpa/obesitv/index.htm ). 

Obesity is not the only challenge for children the President’s Budget addresses. 
At the same time, childhood hunger remains a concern. Our latest information shows 
that 16 percent of households with children could not put adequate food on the table. In 
about one percent of American families with children, one or more children simply do 
not get enough to eat - they had to cut the size of their meals, skip meals, or even go 
whole days without food at some time during the year. Nearly 700,000 children face 
these hardships. 

The Department can and will play a key role in addressing the dual issues of 
childhood obesity and alleviating hunger by improving program access and enhancing 
the nutritional quality of school meals. We have an enormous opportunity to take 
strides toward fulfilling the President's goal of eliminating childhood hunger and 
reducing obesity with the expiration of, and upcoming reauthorization of the Child 
Nutrition and WIC programs. As an indication of the Administration’s commitment to 
this important issue, the President’s budget proposes an additional $1 billion annually to 
improve the Child Nutrition Programs. I look forward to working with Congress on the 
Child Nutrition reauthorization bill to expand participation in these programs to ensure 
that children receive assistance when and where they need it; improve the quality and 
nutrition of meals served; expand nutrition research and promotion; and encourage 
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greater consumption of healthy foods including fruits, vegetables, low-fat dairy products, 
and whole grains. Additionally, it is important to take steps to improve the nutritional 
quality of foods made available outside of the child nutrition programs through vending 
machines and the rest of the school environment. 

Efforts in this area will also offer great opportunities for farmers, particularly 
specialty crop producers who will benefit from a greater emphasis on fruits, vegetables 
and nuts in the diets of American school children. Many of these producers are smaller- 
size farms and I believe we should create enhanced opportunities for these producers 
through promoting healthy eating and developing local food systems. 

All of these efforts to improve school-focused nutrition will benefit from the 
updated Dietary Guidelines for Americans, which will be completed in 2010. The 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans update process is led by USDA in partnership with the 
Department of Health and Human Services. Both Departments speak with one nutrition 
voice. The Dietary Guidelines WiW convey nutrition, diet, and physical activity messages 
based on the most up-to-date evidence-based science supported by USDA’s nutrition 
evidence analysis library and recommended by the Dietary Guidelines Advisory 
Committee's Report. Once completed, this Federal nutrition policy will be effectively 
communicated to nutrition educators, health professionals, and most importantly, 
consumers. This will require modifying the MyPyramid food guidance system and the 
nutrition education programs accordingly. Also, USDA will make appropriate changes 
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to the meal patterns in the nutrition assistance programs, since they are based on the 
Dietary Guidelines. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT: 


Agriculture has demonstrated a capacity to help meet America's energy needs 
with clean renewable fuels but much work remains to be done to achieve the fuli 
potentiai of agricuiture's capacity to reduce our dependence on foreign oil. The Nation 
iooks to the Department, working with the Department of Energy (DOE), to iead the way 
in promoting and developing policies that will lead to an increase in the production of 
renewable energy. We also must take steps to combat global climate change. The 
Department and DOE will expand energy opportunities and our capacity to produce 
alternative forms of energy and fuel from our farms, ranches, and rural communities. To 
that end, the Administration proposes increased funding in 2010 to enhance the 
development and commercialization of improved technologies for renewable energy 
production. 

I look forward to working with the Committee on these efforts to promote 
renewable energy technologies, like biofuels, wind, solar and geothermal energy, and to 
help develop markets that reward producers for sequestering carbon and limiting 
greenhouse gas emissions. Through these policies, we will be able to deliver significant 
environmental benefits to all Americans, like clean air, water and improved fish and 
wildlife habitat. We will also need to work to help ensure the vitality of the nascent 
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biofuels industry and to provide the research necessary to accelerate the development 
of next-generation biofuels that have the potential to significantly improve our energy 
independence. 

On the conservation side, the budget proposal recognizes the importance of 
USDA’s partnership with landowners to conserve land, protect wetlands, improve 
wildlife habitat, expand hunting and fishing opportunities, and promote other 
conservation initiatives. Hunters and fisherman are important stewards of our natural 
resources and we should support responsible access to the land for their use. The 
budget supports several conservation programs authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill, 
including the Conservation Stewardship Program, the Conservation Reserve Program, 
the Wetlands Reserve Program and the Environmental Quality Incentives Program. 

FARM SAFETY NET: 


One of my top priorities as Secretary is to provide American farmers with a 
robust safety net that provides protection from market disruptions, weather disasters, 
pests and disease that threaten the viability of American agriculture. The President’s 
Budget proposes to maintain the three-legged stool of farm payments, crop insurance, 
and disaster assistance. In keeping with the President’s pledge to target farm 
payments, the budget proposes a hard cap on all program payments at $250,000 and to 
phase out direct payments to the largest producers. Though controversial, we all need 
to pitch in to support the President’s goal to cut the deficit in half. Our Nation depends 
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on a safe and abundant food supply, and I will work diligently to promote policies that 
support the farmers and ranchers we all depend on. 

The Department must also create real and meaningful opportunities for farmers and 
ranchers to succeed. We can do this through some of the actions I have already 
discussed and through other actions, including supporting independent producers and 
local and organic agriculture, and enforcing the Packers and Stockyards Act. At the 
same time, the budget recognizes that we can help transition farmers to earn income 
from market-based environmental services, such as carbon credits. 

USDA believes that the agriculture and forestry sectors hold the potential to 
deliver substantial emissions reductions, including carbon sequestration, under a 
national climate change policy. As a result of this potential, new economic opportunities 
may be created for farmers and foresters. This vision is shared with a wide variety of 
renewable energy, conservation, and agricultural organizations. 

At my direction, USDA will support developing markets that reward producers for 
sequestering carbon and limiting greenhouse gas emissions. Through the authority 
provided under the 2008 Farm Bill, USDA will develop the metrics and certifications 
associated with the environmental services of conservation and certain land 
management activities to facilitate the participation of farmers, ranchers, and forest 
landowners in the emerging environmental services markets. USDA will also increase 
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its research and analytical capabilities and conduct Government-wide coordination 
activities to encourage the establishment of markets for these ecosystem services. 

These ecosystem services markets, along with conservation and renewable 
energy programs, offer farmers and ranchers new sources of revenue that also create 
public benefits for all Americans, such as clean water, clean air, and wildlife habitat. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is one of my top priorities to work to rebuild and revitalize rural communities in 
this country. Starting with the implementation of ARRA and continuing through 
implementation of the Farm Bill, USDA will expand broadband networks in rural 
communities, increase investment in rural infrastructure, and develop renewable 
energy. The budget puts a strong emphasis on rural economic development, providing 
more than $20 billion in loans, loan guarantees, and grants to support rural 
development activities. Of great importance to me, this budget proposal is consistent 
with the Administration's efforts to ensure that all of rural America will have access to 
quality broadband service, which is essential to keeping pace in a world that relies on 
rapid telecommunications. 

Through ARRA, USDA has been provided billions of dollars for a major effort to 
expand broadband to unserved areas. Development of high speed communication 
capacity will create opportunities for businesses to prosper in rural communities and 
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give them greater access to world-wide markets. It will also enhance health and 
educational services in rural areas and improve the competitiveness of rural 
communities. In the next several months, we will be soliciting applications for the 
Broadband Program under ARRA. We are working closely with the Department of 
Commerce to coordinate the allocation of these funds to the highest quality projects and 
I look forward to working with State and local governments and this Committee to 
ensure that we are supporting rural economic development. 

The 2010 budget, combined with funding from ARRA, also provides strong 
support for homeownership in rural America by making mortgage credit available 
through direct loans and guarantees of loans made by private lenders. The combined 
level of funding in the budget and ARRA will provide over 165,000 homeownership 
opportunities for rural residents. In addition, the budget contains sufficient funding to 
assist 280,000 low-income tenants of USDA-financed rental housing. 

ARRA has also provided some of the resources needed to rebuild the basic 
infrastructure of rural America, starting with wastewater treatment facilities. These 
essential community facilities address health hazards and improve the quality of life for 
rural residents while encouraging business and industrial development. ARRA also 
provides funding for other vital programs, including the Community Facility Program, 
Business and Industry Loan Program, Rural Business Enterprise Grants, farm loans, 
and the Forest Service maintenance program. On March 9, 2009, USDA announced 
$540 million of ARRA funding for rural water and waste disposal facilities. This funding 
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will be used for shovel ready projects and includes both grants and direct loans. We 
anticipate that nearly 29,900 jobs will be created through this funding. As additional 
funding is made available, even more jobs will be created. 

The 2010 Budget also includes additional funding for the Rural 
Microentrepreneur Assistance Program that was authorized by the 2008 Farm Bill. This 
program will provide loans and grants to nonprofit entities for training, technical 
assistance and making loans of up to $50,000 to small businesses in rural areas. It is 
part of a broader initiative within USDA that also includes rural cooperative development 
grants, value-added producer grants, grants to minority producers and cooperative 
research agreements, designed to support small business development and job 
creation in rural communities. 

We are also proposing an innovative new initiative in the 2010 Budget to support 
rural revitalization through incentives for teachers working in rural areas and enhanced 
support for rural research and extension programs at the land grant and minority serving 
institutions. These efforts will greatly enhance the competitiveness of rural communities 
struggling to keep up. I look forward to working with the Committee on this important 
effort. 
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CREDIT SITUATION IN RURAL AREAS: 


The Budget, coupled with ARRA, provides substantial assistance to address the 
tightening of credit in rural areas as a ripple effect of the Nation’s overall credit crisis. 
Under ARRA, sufficient funding is provided for the Farm Service Agency to extend 
credit to over 2,200 family farmers that require credit assistance to begin spring 
planting. In Rural Development, there is additional funding to support rural 
homeownership, rural business and industry development, and broadband access. 
While some of this funding is for direct loans financed by the Government, a substantial 
portion is for loans made by private sector lenders and guaranteed by the Government. 
This kind of partnership not only provides immediate assistance for the people who 
obtain such loans, but it also encourages private sector lenders and investors to extend 
their outreach to help rebuild rural America. 

FOOD SAFETY: 

Soon after I became Secretary, we learned of food safety problems associated 
with peanut butter. Although not directly a USDA responsibility, the peanut butter recall 
did have implications for purchases we make for schools and more broadly raises the 
critical importance of food safety. Madam Chairwoman, I am aware of your deep 
interest in food safety. I share that interest and greatly look forward to working with you 
to ensure that we have the food safety system we need to protect consumers. At 
USDA, we must continue to improve our system by directing resources to the greatest 
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risk of contamination. We must focus on eliminating hazards before they have an 
opportunity to make anyone sick, developing technologies that will help us discover 
risks and allocate resources to reduce this risk, and during outbreaks rapidly identify 
and respond to incidents of foodborne illness. To that end, you are going to see a very 
significant effort on our part to improve the safety and security of our food system. On 
March 14, the President kicked off that effort by establishing a new Food Safety 
Working Group of which I am a member. We will advise the President on how we can 
upgrade our food safety laws for the 21st century; foster coordination throughout 
government; and ensure that we are not just designing laws that will keep the American 
people safe, but enforcing them. 

I am proud of the work that USDA does. We have thousands of dedicated 
workers in meat, poultry, and egg processing facilities all across this country making 
sure that the food that we consume is safe. But, we need to continue to work to do a 
better job. We are committed to modernizing the food system, focusing on preventing 
rather than mitigating the consequences of food-borne illness. Food-borne illness 
affects everyone from the consumer back down to the producer and taxes our health 
care system far more than it should. Our budget proposal for 2010 includes additional 
resources to improve food safety inspection and assessment and to enhance the ability 
to determine food safety risks. I am also proud to be a part of the Food Safety Working 
Group and look forward to meeting with you on ideas to improve the food safety system. 
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TRADE; 


USDA also has an important role in working hard to expand exports of our 
agricultural products. It is significant that, while the country as a whole has a trade 
deficit, agriculture has a trade surplus. USDA estimates that the trade surplus for 
agricultural products will be $13 billion in FY 2009. The Foreign Agricultural Service 
does a tremendous job and we need to continue to work hard both in Washington and in 
our offices overseas, to encourage greater exports of American products. That requires 
us to focus on overseas market signals and adapt our practices and procedures to the 
demands of customers around the world. We must also continue our efforts to break 
down trade barriers that limit our capacity to export, such as the imposition of sanitary 
and phytosanitary barriers that are not in accord with international standards or science- 
based. As the world market conditions deteriorate under the current financial crisis, we 
must be especially vigilant to ensure that we keep markets open as we move forward. 

In this regard, the Office of Inspector General issued a report in February that 
recommends the Department develop and implement a coordinated, comprehensive 
strategy for promoting the export of genetically engineered agricultural commodities. I 
believe the report has merit and have directed officials in the Research, Education, and 
Economics mission area to lead a Department-wide effort to develop such a 
comprehensive strategy. The framework for developing the strategy is to be completed 
within 6 months. 
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Another important focus of the Department's international work is providing 
foreign food assistance and promoting agricultural development overseas. The U.S. 
Government’s international food aid programs, such as the McGovern-Dole 
International Food for Education and Child Nutrition and P.L. 480 Title II programs are 
critical to addressing food insecurity throughout the worid and supporting development, 
health, and nutrition. In 2009, USDA expects to assist 4 million people through the 
McGovern-Doie Program. We must go beyond providing commodities, to supporting 
efforts to increase agricultural production and develop agricultural sectors in food- 
insecure regions. Economic development not only helps these countries but also helps 
farmers in the United States as developing economies grow and become more active 
trading partners. 

Expanding our access to world markets continues to be a vital part of our 
strategy to improve the vitality of the farm sector and quality of life in rural areas. In this 
regard, we need to ensure that we have the capacity at the Federal level to deal with 
agricultural trade issues and the promotion of our products in a global economy. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) leads our international efforts in the Department. 
Recently, the agency has faced a serious budget shortfall that raised questions about its 
continued ability to carry out its activities both here and overseas. 

This shortfall arose due in large part to developments that occurred after the 
2009 budget had been formulated and submitted to Congress, including an urgent need 
to rebuild components of the FAS IT infrastructure. We have worked hard to address 
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the situation and I appreciate the Committee’s support in providing additional resources 
in 2009. I am pleased to report that, with a great deal of effort and diligence on the part 
of many, we have identified and set in place a plan that addresses the shortfall and will 
ensure that FAS can continue to deliver its services in support of our farmers and 
ranchers. The plan will require cooperation from other agencies, such as the State 
Department, and we are now working with those agencies, I also want to provide 
assurances to the Committee that we have taken FAS' situation into account in 
developing our 201 0 budget proposals for the agency. 

IMPLEMENTING THE FARM BILL: 

I am also committed to continue implementing the 2008 Farm Bill and to do so in 
a way that is consistent with Congressional intent. This is a tremendous undertaking for 
the Department, and I know that USDA employees share my commitment. We are 
appreciative of the funding included in ARRA that will facilitate the implementation of the 
Farm Bill. I want to thank the Committee for providing $50 million in ARRA funds for IT 
stabilization and modernization for the Farm Service Agency. We are currently 
developing a detailed plan that will clearly identify how this funding will be used. We will 
continue to work with the Committee to ensure we have the resources needed to make 
further modifications to these IT systems, which are critical assets needed to efficiently 
implement the Farm Bill and all of our programs. These IT modifications will create a 
modern web-based environment that will increase administrative efficiency, reduce 
improper payments, and improve customer service and information security. 
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We are moving aggressively to implement the provisions of the 2008 Farm Bill. 

In accordance with the memorandum issued by White House Chief of Staff Rahm 
Emanuel, we have reviewed the regulatory actions that have been taken to implement 
the Farm Bill and have taken immediate steps to provide a more transparent, inclusive, 
and collaborative process. Based on this review, we have reoriented our priorities and 
have established a timetable to ensure prompt implementation. Attached to this 
testimony is a list of the high priority actions that USDA needs to complete to finish 
implementing the Farm Bill. 

As an example of the steps we are taking to accelerate the implementation of the 
2008 Farm Bill, we are making funding available over the next several weeks to 
implement several energy provisions. We will issue notices announcing the availability 
of funding and begin soliciting applications as soon as possible. This approach will get 
funding out quicker so it can have a more immediate impact on the economy. 

We are placing a high priority on implementing the Farm Bill’s conservation 
provisions promptly. We are working diligently to complete an interim final rule to fully 
implement the Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP). I have made this a high 
priority and will be personally involved in facilitating the implementation of this program 
in a timely manner. We expect to complete this action in the next several months and 
publish the interim final rule in the Federal Register. 
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We are also working diligently to develop regulations to implement the 
Supplemental Revenue Assistance Program (SURE) and other disaster assistance 
programs. We are currently reassessing the regulatory and software development 
efforts in light of the changes enacted by ARRA. However, we are on track to issue 
regulations by November 2009, well ahead of the date when the data will be available to 
calculate payments. 

in an era of market consolidation, the Administration will support policies to 
ensure that family and independent farmers have fair access to markets, control over 
their production decisions, and transparency in prices. This includes implementation of 
Farm Bill-related regulations to enhance enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. Proper enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act will ensure a level playing 
field for farmers that fosters fair competition, provides payment protection, and guards 
against deceptive and fraudulent trade practices in the livestock and meat sectors. 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY: 

President Obama is very clear that this budget will be transparent to the 
American people. It will account fully for the costs to operate the government. As I 
described earlier, our budget meets this test. As the President stressed in his Address 
to Congress, we’re reviewing all of our operations for wasteful and inefficient spending. 
One of my first actions was to ask each acting member of the sub-cabinet and in turn 
each staff person at the Department of Agriculture, to seek out, execute and report on 
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“savings” each week. We have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars by eliminating 
unnecessary travel and conferences, increasing administrative efficiency, and 
terminating contracts that are no longer needed. The savings generated by these 
actions are being put to better use on higher priority activities. The 2010 budget also 
reflects the elimination of earmarks and funding for programs that are not as high a 
priority or provide services that can be supported by other means. 

CIVIL RIGHTS: 

Finally, I would like to address one area where the Department has a disturbing 
history. For too long, the image of USDA has been marred by discrimination in the 
delivery of its programs and through its employment practices. One of my first actions 
upon arriving at the Department was to issue a civil rights policy statement that clarified 
that discrimination will not be tolerated In USDA. To achieve this goal, we are 
dedicating the resources necessary to improve the civil rights process within the 
Department. Examples of recent progress include: establishing a working group to 
properly collect demographic information about USDA’s constituents so that we can 
identify where discrimination may be occurring; instituting provisions of the 2008 Farm 
Bill, including the receipt for service, that help the Department focus on improving civil 
rights; and conducting an assessment of the Department’s civil rights and outreach 
business processes to find ways to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
programs. 
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SUMMARY; 


On February 26, 2009, the President released an overview of the 2010 budget. 
The details of the budget proposal will be released later this spring. At this time, I can 
report that for USDA, the budget proposes nearly $26 billion in discretionary funding, or 
12 percent above the $23.2 billion in the 2009 Omnibus spending bill. This excludes 
funding provided byARRA. 

We have begun the process of making tough decisions about where our priorities 
lie and have made some tough choices about where we spend our resources. These 
choices reflect the new direction the President wants to take the country at this historic 
time-- a track that takes the Nation on the path to recovery and provides the foundation 
and diverse opportunities for farmers and ranchers to succeed. 
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Attachment 1 


I USDA's 2008 Farm Bill — High Priority Actions 

MARCH 31,2009 

2008 

Farm 

Bi!i 

Title 

Agency 

Title 

Next Stage 

Interim 

Rule/Proposed 
Rule/NOFA/ 
NOSA/NOCP/ 
RFP Actual or 
Estimated 
Publication 
Date 

Final Rule 
Estimated 
Publication Date 

! 

FSA 

Payment Eligibility and Payment 
Limitation 

Final Rule 

29-Dec-08 (IFR) 
Comment 

Period 

Extended as of 
2/5/09 

Oct-09 

I 

FSA 

Sugar Program 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Apr-09 

t 

FSA 

Marketing Assistance Loans and 
Loan Deficiency Payments 
(Including Honey & Cooperative 
Marketing Associations) 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Apr-09 

t 

FSA 

Dairy Product Price Support 
Program 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Jun-09 

t 

FSA 

Farm Storage Facility Loan & 

Sugar Storage Facility Loan 
Programs 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Sep-09 

I 

FSA 

Prevention of Deceased 

Individuals Receiving Payments 
Under Farm Commodity 

Programs 

Interim Final 
Rule 

N/A 

Sep-09 

I 

AMS 

Dairy Research and Promotion 
Amended Expansion and Import 
Assessments 

Interim Final 
Rule 

Jun-09 

FV 2010 

!l 

NRCS 

Agricultural Water Enhancement 
Program 

RFP 

14-Jan-09 

N/A 

II 

NRCS 

Chesapeake Bay 

NOFA 

22-Jan-09 

N/A 

M 

NRCS 

Cooperative Conservation 
Partnership Initiative 

NOFA 

lO-Mar-09 

N/A 

il 

NRCS 

Conservation Stewardship 

Program 

Interim Final 
Rule 

Jun-09 

FY 2010 

M 

FSA 

Conservation Reserve Program - 
part 1 

Interim Final 
Rule 

Jun-09 

FY 2010 

|j 

FSA 

Grassroots Source Water 

Protection Program 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Nov-09 
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USDA's 2008 Farm Bill — High Priority Actions 

MARCH 31,2009 

2006 

Farm 

Bill 

Title 

Agency 

Title 

Next Stage 

Interim 

Rule/Proposed 
Ruie/NOFA/ 
NOSA/NOCP/ 
RFP Actual or 
Estimated 
Publication 
Date 

Final Rule 
Estimated 
Publication Date 

ii 

FSA 

Voluntary Public Access 

Interim Final 
Rule 

N/A 

iun-10 

M 

FSA 

Conservation Reserve Program • 
part 2 (requires EIS for NEPA) 

Proposed Rule 

Long Term 
Action 

Long Term Action 

HI 

No remaining high priority actions to implement for this title. 

IV 

CSREES 

FY 2009 Healthy Urban Food 
Development Enterprise 

RFA 

Apr-09 

N/A 

iV 

FNS 

Senior Farmers' Market Nutrition 
Program Provisions 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Jun-09 

IV 

FNS 

SNAP; Major System Failures 

Proposed Rule 
1/ 

Dec-09 

Dec-10 

IV 

FNS 

SNAP: Privacy Protections of 
Information from Applicant 
Households 

Interim Final 

Rule 

Jan-10 

Jan-11 

tv 

FNS 

Eligibility, Certification, and 
Employment and Training 
Provisions 

Proposed Rule 

1/ 

Mar-10 

Sep-11 

IV 

FNS 

SNAP; Retailer 

Sanctions/General Provisions 

Proposed Rule 

1/ 

Jun-10 

Jun-11 

V 

FSA 

Farm Loan - Loan Servicing 

Proposed Rule 

May-09 

Dec-09 

V 

FSA 

Farm Loan Program ■ Loan 

Making 

Proposed Rule 

Ju!-09 

Mar-lO 

V 

FSA 

Farm Loan Program - 
Conservation Loan Guarantee 
Program 

Proposed Rule 

Sep-09 

May-10 

V 

FSA 

Beginning Farmer and Rancher 
Individual Development Accounts 
Pilot Program 

NOFA 

CY 2009 

N/A 

Vi 

RD 

Value-added agricultural market 
development program grants 

NOFA2/ 

Apr-09 

N/A 

Vi 

RD 

Rural cooperative development 
grants 

NOFA 2/ 

Apr-09 

N/A 

VI 

RD 

SEARCH Grants 

NOFA 2/ 

Apr-09 

N/A 
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1 USDA's 2008 Farm Bill -- High Priority Actions 

MARCH 31, 2009 

2008 

Farm 

BUi 

Title 

Agency 

Title 

Next Stage 

Interim 

Rule/Proposed 
RulefNOFA/ 
NOSA/NOCPf 
RFP Actual or 
Estimated 
Publication 
Date 

Final Rule 
Estimated 
Publication Date 

VI 

RD 

Agriculture innovation center 
demonstration program 

NOFA2/ 

Apr-09 

N/A 

VI 

RD 

Rural Microenirepreneur 
Assistance Program 

NCSA 2/ 

May-09 

N/A 

VI 

RD 

Rural Broadband Program 

Interim Final 

Rule 

Jun-09 

FY 2010 

VII 

CSREE5 

Veterinary Medicine Loan 
Repayment Program 

Interim Final 
Rule 

Apr-09 

Sep-09 

V!ll 

NRCS 

Healthy Forest Reserve Program 

Final Rule 

14-Jan-09 

(NPRM) 

Comment 

Period 

Extended 

Jun-09 

ix 

RD 

9003 - Biorefinery Assistance 

NOFA2/ 

2 O-N 0 V-O 8 

N/A 

IX 

RD 

9005-'B!oenergy Energy for 
Advanced Biofuels 

NOCP2/ 

Apr-09 

N/A 

IX 

RD 

9007"Rurai Energy for America 
Program: Energy Audit Grants 

NCSA 2/ 

ll-Mar-09 

N/A 

iX 

RO 

9007-'Rural Energy for America 
Program; Feasibility and REAP 

NCSA 2/ 

Apr-09 

N/A 

IX 

RD 

9004-Repowering Assistance 

NOFA2/ 

Jul-09 

N/A 

IX 

RD 

9009--Rura! Energy Self- 
Sufficiency Initiative 

Proposed Rule 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

IX 

FSA 

9010”Feedstock Flexibility 

Program for Bioenergy Producers 

Proposed Rule 

Aug-09 

Feb-10 

IX 

FSA 

Biomass Crop Assistance Program 
(requires E!S for NEPA) 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Jun-10 

IX 

DA 

Biobased Labeling Program 

Proposed Rule 

Apr-09 

Ju!-09 

X 

AMS 

Specialty Crop Block Grants 

Final Rule 

4-Sep-Oa 

Mar-09 

X 

AMS 

Farmers Market Promotion 
Program 

Proposed Rule 

Apr-09 

Aug-09 

X 

AMS 

Farmers Market Promotion 
Program 

NOFA 

13-Mar-09 

N/A 
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1 USDA's 2008 Farm Bill ~ High Priority Actions 

MARCH 31, 2009 

2DD8 

Farm 

Bill 

Title 

Agency 

Title 

Next Stage 

Interim 

Ruie/Proposed 
Ruie/NOFA/ 
NOSA/NOCP/ 
RFP Actual or 
Estimated 
Publication 
Date 

Final Rule 
Estimated 
Publication Date 

X 

APHIS 

Revision of Plant-Related Biotech 
Regulations 

Final Rule 

9-Oct-08 

Long Term Action 

X! 

FSIS 

Mandatory Inspection of Catfish 

Proposed Rule 

May-09 

Dec-09 

XI 

FSIS 

Interstate Shipment of Meat and 
Poultry Products Inspected by 
Federal and State Agencies for 
Certain Small Establishments 

Proposed Rule 

Mav-09 

Dec-09 

X! 

FSIS 

Food Safety Improvement 
Regulations 

Proposed Rule 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

XI 

GIPSA 

Packers and Stockyards Act 1921 
- Regulations 

Proposed Rule 

Ju!-09 

Dec-09 

XI 

GIPSA 

Production Contracts 

Proposed Rule 

Jul-09 

Dec-09 

XII 

RMA 

Common Crop Insurance Policy 
Basic Provisions: Definition of 
Organic Crop, Delay Claim for 

Farm Stored Production; Denial 
of Claims; Crop Production on 
Native Sod 

Final Rule 

24-NOV-08 

(IFR) 

Jun-09 

xii Sixv 

FSA 

Livestock Indemnity Program 

Interim Final 

N/A 

Jul-09 

XI! & XV 

FSA 

Livestock Forage Disaster 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Jul-09 

XII & XV 

FSA 

Supplemental Revenue 

Assistance Payment Program & 
Noninsured Disaster Assistance 
Program 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Nov-09 

Xil & XV 

FSA 

Tree Assistance Program 

Interim Final 

Rule 

N/A 

long Term Action 

Xfi & XV 

FSA 

Emergency Assistance - Livestock, 
Honey Bees, & Farm-Raised Fish 

Final Rule 

N/A 

Long Term Action 

xii & XV 

FSA 

Noninsured Crop Disaster 
Assistance Program 

Final Ruie 

N/A 

Long Term Action 


y Codifying statutory provisions already implemented NOCP - Notice of Contract Proposals 

2/ Will be followed by rulemaking. NOFA - Notice of Funds Availability 


NCSA - Notification of Solicitation of Applications 
RFA - Request for Applications 
RFP - Request for Proposals 
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Secretary of Agriculture Tom Vilsack 


Tom Vilsack was sworn in as the 30*'' Secretary of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) on January 2 1 , 2009. Appointed by President Barack Obama, Vilsack received 
unanimous support for his confirmation by the U.S. Senate. 

Secretary Vilsack has served in the public sector at nearly every level of government, 
begirming as mayor of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa in 1987, and then as state senator in 1992. In 1998, he 
was the first Democrat elected Governor of Iowa in more than 30 years, an office he held for two 
terms. 


Throughout his campaign for Governor, Vilsack articulated a vision for making Iowa the 
Food Capital of the World and focusing on creating economic opportunity in rural communities 
and small towns through value-added agriculture. As Governor, he created the Iowa Food Policy 
Council to advance local food systems, enhance family farm profitability, and combat hunger 
and malnutrition. He led trade missions to foreign countries to market agricultural products and 
attended the Seattle meeting of the World Trade Organization (WTO) to push for expanded 
agricultural trade negotiations. In addition, he worked to support independent farmers and 
ranchers by enacting livestock market reform and mandatory price reporting legislation in 1999. 

Vilsack was a leader among his colleagues. In addition to serving on the National 
Governors Association Executive Committee, he also served as chair of the Governors Ethanol 
Coalition, chair of the Democratic Governors Association, and founding member and chair of the 
Governors Biotechnology Partnership. As chair of the National Governors Association 
Committee on Natural Resources, Vilsack promoted private lands conservation and advanced the 
concept of tying farm payments to conservation commodities. Vilsack’s national Private Lands, 
Public Benefits conference focused attention on the need to address conservation challenges by 
providing incentives to private landowners to implement conservation practices resulting in clean 
air, clean water, and enhanced wildlife habitat. He also created a comprehensive conservation 
program in Iowa to encourage and assist landowners in installing buffer strips, restoring 
wetlands, and rewarding good conservation practices. 

During his tenure as Governor, Tom Vilsack initiated a comprehensive effort to increase 
economic opportunity and create good-paying jobs. He started Vision Iowa, a program to invest 
in cultural and recreational infirastructure throughout the state. A combination of venture capital 
initiatives created an entrepreneurial environment for innovation and new ideas to get started; 
and the Iowa Values Fund provided an economic growth strategy focused on creating and 
retaining jobs in targeted sectors including life sciences, financial services, and advanced 
manufacturing. Each of these initiatives created under Vilsack’s administration contributed to 
the rebuilding of local economies in small towns and rural communities across the state. 

In addition to state economic investment, Vilsack’s leadership and vision were 
instrumental in transforming Iowa to an energy state. His policies led to the construction of 
Iowa’s first power facility in two decades and made Iowa a leader in alternative energy and 
renewable fuels. Vilsack created a regulatory and financial environment in Iowa for wind energy 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


W. Scott Steele 


W. Scott Steele is USDA’s Budget Officer and Director of the Office of Budget and 
Program Analysis (OBPA). He also serves as the Department’s Performance 
Improvement Officer. He reports directly to the Office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He is also a member of the Senior Executive Service with the 
Presidential Rank of Distinguished Executive. 

Over his long career at USDA, Dr. Steele has held a range of positions: senior 
economist, research mamager, senior policy analyst, and Deputy Budget Director. 

In these former positions, his leadership role involved the management of analytic 2 J 
efforts associated with budget, regulatory and legislative actions covering the broad 
range of USDA’s mission areas. He also has had a long history in coordinating 
analytical work related to appropriations legislation as well as Farm Bill legislation 
dating back to the 1977 Farm Bill. After passage of both the 2002 amd 2008 Farm 
Bills, he was assigned a lead coordinating role in USDA’s implementation of this 
legislation. 

Early in his career he was engaged in USDA’s international programs and activities 
and was a leading expert on world food security issues. For several years he headed 
U.S. Delegations to the Committee on World Food Security under the auspices of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

He is a native of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, a small town in rural western 
Pennsylvania. He attended The Pennsylvania State University receiving a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Business Administration, a Master’s in Economics and 
Doctorate in Agricultural Economics, He is a member of the American Association 
of Budget and Program Analysis and the Agricultural and Applied Economics 
Association. Over his career he has been the recipient of three Presidential Rank 
Awards for his service to USDA and the Federal Government, the most recent of 
which was awarded in 2008. 

Dr. Steele is married to the former Ann Benjes, a photographer and teacher, and 
has two adult children and one grandchild. He and his wife reside in Falls Church, 
Virginia. 
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FOOD SAFETY 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me just pick up on the food safety issue, if I 
might, and just get some more information from you and how you 
see this effort moving forward. 

It was after the peanut butter debacle you said you favored a sin- 
gle food agency. I don’t think you have given more details yet about 
what you would like to see. Can you expand on the thinking, your 
thinking on this issue? Do we need a single food agency? If so, how 
should it be structured? Where, in your view, should it be located? 
USD A? FDA? An independent agency? 

You mentioned the independent Food Safety Working Group, and 
I understand that two-thirds of the working group has yet to be 
confirmed but would like to get your thoughts on this issue of a 
single food agency. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, first and foremost, let’s start with the 
statistical basis for our concern. According to recent data, 75 mil- 
lion Americans suffer a food-borne illness at some point in time 
during the year, 325,000 of them are hospitalized, and over 5,000 
die. 

I think most in this committee — all of this committee and all of 
Congress would admit that those numbers are startling and unac- 
ceptable and reflect the need for us to reform the system. 

I appreciate the President directing myself and the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to head up this working group for the 
purpose of determining the appropriate steps to improve our food 
safety system. I anticipate that this working group will work in 
concert with staff, once the confirmations take place, to begin the 
process of asking the critical question, what steps do we have to 
take? 

And I think the first question that has to be asked is, what is 
the controlling philosophy behind the food safety system? Is it one 
of prevention or is it one of mitigation? 

It seems to me that today what we have is a circumstance where 
we may have competing philosophies. With USDA focused pri- 
marily on prevention through its inspection regulation system, the 
FDA, because of the quantity of work that it is required to do and 
the fact that it has probably been difficult for them to do all the 
work they have to do with the staffing requirements that they are 
currently meeting, they have been focused on mitigation. 

I think, first and foremost, we have to focus on the right philos- 
ophy. I don’t want to prejudge the work of the working group or 
of this committee or of this Congress, but I would suggest that it 
would make sense for us to focus on prevention and focus in a way 
in which we are able to identify, as you indicated in your state- 
ment, the most significant risk and focus our time and attention 
and resources on making sure that we address those risks aggres- 
sively. 


RISK-BASED ASSESSMENT PILOT PROJECT 

We have started that process at USDA with a series of pilot 
projects, where we are working on a risk-based assessment process. 
I will tell you. Madam Chair, we still have much to learn about 
that system. We have a lot to learn about how data is collected. 
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how it is evaluated, and what needs to he done in order to he com- 
fortable that that is the right approach. I think we are on the right 
track, but I think we have a ways to go. 

Once you have the right philosophy, then it seems to me that the 
next step in the process is to make sure that you actually coordi- 
nate between the various agencies that are involved. As you well 
know, we have 15 separate agencies in this government that have 
some piece of food safety. 

I have had conversations with Secretary Napolitano about Cus- 
toms and about APHIS and the role that APHIS can play in in- 
creasing training for Customs. We have, obviously, conversations 
that will take place with HHS about the interactions and coordina- 
tion. 

Once we have that in place, then I think we can get to the struc- 
ture, the structural questions, the organizational structure ques- 
tions. And I really think that it would be inappropriate for me, at 
this point in time, to say it should be in one agency or another or 
a separate agency. I think that the process needs to work so that 
it can be as informed a policy decision as we can possibly make. 
But, clearly, we need to work on harmonizing the philosophy on 
making sure that there is better coordination and on making sure 
that the questions related to any risk-based process have been fully 
answered. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate what you are saying. 
What I know about evaluating processes in this institution and in 
agencies, et cetera, we could take a very, very, very long time to 
get where we need to go. I don’t think we have time to get where 
we need to go. We have to be thoughtful in this process. There isn’t 
any question about that. 

But you also have trains leaving the station; and, in the House, 
you have food-safety legislation that is in the process of being put 
together by the Energy and Commerce Committee, which is the au- 
thorizing committee. 

You have a number of ideas — and I don’t have to reiterate, you 
know, my own approach on this effort. But my suggestion is that 
this administration is going to have to weigh in on a direction to 
take before we put into place legislation that may not get us where 
we wanted to go in terms of food safety and the kinds of structures 
that get us to be able to get the information that we need. 

It wasn’t too long ago on this subcommittee that we were told 
that FSIS was moving headlong into risk-based inspection. You 
can’t do anything on risk-based unless you have the data on which 
to move. Ultimately, FSIS and the Department viewed that our 
concerns were legitimate. So they held off in that area. And I am 
proud to say that as a subcommittee, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, we held them off in moving in a direction that I believe 
would have not been helpful. 

But my point is that we need to begin and to have an adminis- 
tration begin to take a stand on where we are and where we want 
to go. We have opportunities to put into place the pillars that will 
get us to — and I am not going to put words in your mouth, but just 
to say that if we have 15 agencies today that are dealing with this 
issue and we are unsuccessful at dealing with food safety, given the 
current structure, with no single individual being responsible for 
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food safety in this country — not one person has ultimate responsi- 
bility — that leads me toward a single agency. 

It may be that as an interim goal, as we take a look at where 
the bulk of the difficulties have been — and I think we need to re- 
view FSIS and the HACCP process. It has been in place — what — 
14 years or so. What does it do? But it was a very formidable re- 
sponse to an emergency with Jack in the Box years ago. 

We are in an emergency situation today. We cannot afford to 
take months and months and months of deliberation before we say 
to the American people, the Federal Government is going to take 
on this responsibility, try to do something about making sure the 
food supply is protected. FDA — and you don’t have jurisdiction over 
FDA, so I am not asking you to comment on the FDA — ^but it has 
been reaction and not prevention, and prevention needs to be the 
order of the day. 

But if we do not do something other than increasing resources, 
which we have done with the FDA, but restructuring it in a way 
that puts food safety on its own, drug safety on its own, and make 
sure that there is an individual who is responsible for food safety, 
we are not going to get to where we want to go as the oversight 
of this effort, and we are not going to get to go where either FDA 
or you want to go at USDA on where we deal with food safety in 
this country. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chairman, if I could react to that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure. 

Secretary ViLSACK. First of all, I did not want to leave the im- 
pression with my answer that we don’t understand the urgency of 
the circumstance. We certainly do. And the expectation, I think, 
that the President has is that we get to a set of recommendations 
in a very quick order. 

So, first and foremost, we do understand the urgency; and we are 
anxious to get to work. I am a little bit hampered because of the 
fact that two-thirds of the folks who are integral to this process 
have not yet been confirmed, and I have not had an opportunity 
to actually have conversations with them and feel it to be appro- 
priate that in order for that working group to do its work well that 
we have a conversation, number one. 

Number two, there is no question that whatever system is ulti- 
mately devised has to be a system that provides for specific ac- 
countability. I would agree with you that when you have got 15 
separate agencies in the Federal Government responsible for some 
part 

Ms. DeLauro. No one is accountable. 

Secretary ViLSACK [continuing]. You have got way too many, and 
it becomes very difficult for you or for a consumer or for a taxpayer 
to know precisely who to hold accountable when there is a problem, 
and we ought to be about accountability. So please understand I 
share that with you. 

And as far as reviewing the processes, we ought to be doing that 
as a matter of business. Every year we ought to be reviewing our 
processes to make sure that we are doing as good a job as we pos- 
sibly can. 
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So we would agree with you on that score as well; and we intend 
to he very aggressive on this, very, very aggressive, because we un- 
derstand that people’s lives are at stake. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, also, let me emphasize the frustration — as a com- 
mittee member, so much of the discussion seems to be superficial. 

FOOD-BORNE ILLNESSES 

For example, last week, we had a very good hearing on food safe- 
ty, but one of the business association witnesses said to us that we 
should double the funding of the FDA. So I asked him, well, what 
was the funding increase last year? He didn’t know, but he thought 
we should double it. Then he said he thought it was about $40 mil- 
lion. So I said, so we should double that to $80 million? He said 
yes. I said, well, are you aware that the actual increase last year, 
plus in the omnibus and in the stimulus, gave an increase of $300 
million to the FDA? And he was not aware of that. And I asked 
him, do you still think we should double it? And he said yes. 

Well, I mean, that is kind of a silly discussion. 

Now, along with him at the table was an IG witness from HHS, 
and he actually had a figure of 300,000 people a year are hospital- 
ized. Interestingly enough, I think the CDC uses 250; you just said 
350. 

But I asked him, of those who were hospitalized, can you tell us 
what type food? Because, surely, there is a trend that meat may 
have more food-borne illnesses than fruit, for example. Maybe 
blended products have something. Maybe perishables will have 
more than nonperishable. Maybe there is an import issue. 

And the composition of the people who got ill, what age are they? 
Did the 5,000 who died, for example, did they have a pre-existing 
illness unrelated yet something that would weaken their immune 
system? 

All these are relevant questions, and yet the IG had no idea of 
the breakdown of the 300,000 number. 

Are you aware of the breakdown of that number? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not as I sit here today. Representative. 

Mr. Kingston. And I understand, because of what you were just 
saying, you don’t have your key people right now in place. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is a fair observation, and it is also fair 
to say that there are many causes for food-borne illness which may 
not be necessarily related to how food is grown or is harvested or 
is processed. But there is still an issue here, and I think the Amer- 
ican public is very concerned when they read about something as 
much of a staple as peanut butter is, that they can’t basically trust 
their peanut butter source. I think that is basically a concern for 
folks. 

I mean, I have actually watched people in grocery stores hesitate 
at the aisle before they reach for peanut butter; and I have heard 
representatives from the peanut industry talk about the effect it 
has had on the peanut industry. 

So I understand what you are saying. I think we should make 
informed decisions, and we should have as much data as we pos- 
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sibly can to be able to determine what direction, where the re- 
sources need to be handled. 

But I do think, first and foremost, you have to have the right 
philosophy. And is the philosophy mitigation where basically a 
problem occurs and you try to contain it? Or is the philosophy we 
are going to try to do whatever we can to make sure that it is pre- 
vented by making sure that it is produced right, it is processed 
right, and it is also handled right and that consumers are well edu- 
cated on precisely how to handle food. 

So this is not an easy issue. It is complicated, and your desire 
for more data is an appropriate one. 

Mr. Kingston. I think it is very important that we have good in- 
formation that if there is a particular type of food that may have 
recurring problems and where is the breakdown, that is where we 
should start in order to be the most effective, to get the most bang 
for the buck initially. 

And the other part of it is the people who got ill, how much of 
that was because of something they did in the kitchen that had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the process? And then we also know 
from CDC witnesses in the past that plays a major part of this dis- 
cussion. 

Secretary ViLSACK. It does, and I think it emphasizes the need 
for government agencies like USDA and FDA to do an increasingly 
vigilant job about educating consumers — and the food industry on 
educating consumers on precisely what they can and cannot, what 
they should and should not do. 

PISTACHIOS 

Mr. Kingston. Do you know, by the way, how many people have 
gotten sick from pistachios? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Today? I mean, in terms of the announce- 
ment today? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t believe any have. There is a concern 
that they may get sick, and so the recall has taken place. 

And, as the chairwoman suggested, it is sort of we are waiting 
to see. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I read an article that said two people had 
actually gotten sick. But the reason why I say that. Madam Chair- 
man — and I know you want to say something here, so 

Ms. DeLauro. I am just saying it is an FDA issue. And I know 
we have got USDA here, but I would just tell you, you have read 
something that I haven’t read. 

It said two people — it is a million pounds of pistachio products 
because of salmonella; and it says, so far, no illnesses have been 
tied to the contaminated pistachios, although authorities were in- 
vestigating at least two consumer complaints. FDA warned con- 
sumers not to eat the pistachios until the scope of the contamina- 
tion was clear. So hold on to the pistachios, but don’t eat them. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, one of the things that I think is important 
in terms of the way the FDA has investigated food illnesses is to 
assume all the product is guilty. And, as we know, what happens 
as a result of that, people don’t want to buy anything, and people 
deny themselves eating this product. 
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Now, I am sure Mr. Farr knows more about pistachios than I do, 
but Mr. Bishop and I were involved more in the peanut situation, 
and peanuts are good nutritional products that people need to be 
eating for their own health. But when all peanut butter is consid- 
ered to be taboo, then they don’t eat it. 

And so there is — it is not just a commercial implication that, 
okay, the industry is losing millions of dollars because of FDA shot- 
gunning everything rather than lasering in on where the real prob- 
lem is, but it denies the consumer the use of that product. 

The summer before it was tomatoes, which, certainly, tomatoes 
are a great part of your diet for daily consumption; and yet no one 
could eat tomatoes for 6 weeks or something. 

And so one of the things I think this committee is frustrated 
about is just the broad blanket that is thrown across a commodity 
when something happens. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, it is a difficult circumstance, because 
people are really busy, and they are trying to take care of their 
children. And they come home, and they turn on the news, and 
they hear a report about a particular company and a particular 
product, and they may make an assumption about all of the prod- 
ucts. 

And, you know, that is a difficult assumption to overcome. With 
time, we do overcome it. With time, markets are restored. But 
there is obviously pain and difficulty during that period of time. 

Again, I think if we create a prevention philosophy and if we 
focus on really identifying, as you suggested, with data where the 
risks are, making sure that we spend the time and resources to 
minimize those risks, we might be in a better situation to more 
specifically pinpoint the exact problem, be able to explain that to 
the consumer and make sure that they understand that it is this 
company as opposed to all companies. 

Mr. Kingston. I know I am out of time, but just to conclude, for 
example, the tragic death of the NFL football players off the coast 
of Florida while fishing the other day, represent a coastal area, the 
factors are so important. You had a small-craft advisory. You had 
an anchoring that was a wrong way to anchor the boat. There were 
a lot of mistakes that were made. 

So analyzing a problem is always very, very important; and I feel 
like in the USD A and FDA we are not analyzing this thing as 
much as we are just rattling the issue and, you know, all the good 
and the bad gets mixed in at once. 

So, thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Governor and Mr. Secretary, thank you for being here. I am very 
excited about your taking on this big responsibility. 

FOOD RECALLS 

I just wanted to comment on Mr. Kngston’s point that these 
markets don’t always recover. I represent the spinach growers in 
Salinas Valley, specialty crops; and that product has never recov- 
ered from the recall. 
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I think what, I think the confusion here that the Chair brought 
out is that, essentially, the warning goes out by FDA, but the im- 
pact of the recall is really on USDA. 

And I would hope, from your standpoint of being a Governor and 
doing emergency response, you have got to sit down with FDA and 
have them work on what I call crisis communication. You know, 
don’t alarm the patient. At the same time, try to get the news out. 
Because some of these recalls just have consequences that are eco- 
nomically devastating. You just don’t recover from it. And I think 
the FDA’s, you know, broad brush yells fire. And I would hope that 
you might work on that. 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

But I want to take time today, because I have been very inter- 
ested in going out to schools in my area — there are a lot of poor 
children there — and dealing with the school lunch program, school 
food services. And what I have learned — I mean, one of your de- 
partments is Food and Nutrition Service, which is, frankly, one of 
the biggest users of the USDA dollars. It is a $62 billion depart- 
ment. It was created back in 1962. It is now 40 years old. It has 
got a 62 — interesting, yes, $62 billion — almost $1 billion a year. 

You have 15 separate nutrition assistance programs. Those are 
divided into five categories: food stamps; child nutrition; special 
supplemental, which is the WIG program; and the Commodity As- 
sistance Program; and what they call nutrition administration, 
which is the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion. 

One of the big programs is child nutrition. In that, here is where 
you have been talking about wasteful spending. I hope you will 
turn your agency upside down to look at how you can better admin- 
ister this. You would be amazed. 

This could be the same kid in the same school who qualifies for 
the school breakfast program, then has to qualify separately for a 
school lunch program, and then may also qualify for the child and 
adult-care food program and may qualify, if he is there, in the sum- 
mer food program — which we have now been able to at least get 
the summer breakfast and the summer food program combined. 
But — guess what — we have a lot of schools that don’t have sum- 
mers anymore because they have year-round schools. So there is 
confusion there. And then a special milk program. 

All of these are within — and we have to qualify them by 
verifying, one, that the parent is low-income, or, in some cases, you 
have some school breakfasts — I think it is more universal feeding. 

But the bureaucracy at the school level is just unbelievable and 
the cost of having to buy the computers to verify that each day that 
student came and ate the food and the food was nutritious. 

Now what happens is, because you have also got in that the com- 
modity program, which is where we are getting our commodities 
sloughed off on schools. Now, a lot of schools don’t have pre- 
paratory kitchens anymore. So they send — they don’t want bags of 
wheat and rice sent to them. So what they do is they say we will 
work with the processors. And guess what the processors do? They 
add salt, and they add sugar, and they add other things. 

So now you have got processed food, and some of the inner-city 
school districts get no fresh. They may get an apple and an orange. 
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but you are not going to have a plate with fresh lettuce or any of 
those other kinds of things that are part of your nutrition advocacy. 
And I think it is terrific. 

But this program, if we just cleaned up the administration, for 
example, there is a pilot request of you to get a grant program to 
try out using the Medicare tapes in California to qualify the chil- 
dren. They have done this without — ^you know, done it on trial. 
They are finding they have more qualifications under that than 
they do trying to get the parent to verify. 

So I think the two things that you could do that would, one, save 
a lot of wasteful spending and allow you to spend more money on 
fresh fruits and vegetables and getting them into schools is just the 
administrative costs of combining those five programs, all the 
school programs. And one is consolidating them and administra- 
tively using technology to qualify the students. 

So the question is about will you do this? Nobody has taken it 
on. And at the school level it is a mess, and I would just like to 
see you committing to taking that on. We are going to reauthorize 
that bill this year, and it needs some leadership from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take on the consolidation and simplification 
of the qualifications. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Representative, I think you make an 
excellent point. I think there is a need for greater efficiency within 
this program so that schools are spending less time on paperwork 
and more time on teaching our children and making sure that they 
have access to quality meals and making sure that they have ap- 
propriate physical activity to keep them active. 

I think that is important, and I think it is also important for us 
to address the concerns that Representative Kingston alluded to 
earlier, which is to make sure that, as we do these programs, that 
we are conscious of making sure that we do them properly and that 
there aren’t erroneous payments. It is a combination of both of 
those. 

Ms. DeLauro. But that process of erroneous payments, I mean, 
if you use these Medicare tapes and food stamp tapes, they are 
automatically qualified. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am agreeing with you. I am just simply say- 
ing that it is important for us to keep both of those concepts in 
mind, and I can assure you that we are working on programs simi- 
lar to what you have outlined to propose and suggest in the reau- 
thorization. 

Mr. Farr. And will we see these grants awarded soon, I mean, 
the applications for these pilot programs? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have been focusing on trying to get the 
under secretaries in place. We are trying to work expeditiously. We 
are trying to make sure that what we do is all coordinated in terms 
of the reauthorization so that we have a consistent plan. So we are 
working as hard as we possibly can, as quickly as we can, to get 
money in place. 

We are also trying to put money out in terms of equipment. You 
mentioned the issue of school equipment. We appreciate the money 
that was put in the Recovery and Reinvestment Act. We are trying 
to get those grants out as quickly as we can as well so that schools 
aren’t actually in a process to cook them and to process the food. 
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requiring some processor to put sugar and salt in it, as you sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

I just — to support something that Mr. Farr was talking about, it 
is interesting — last year, FNS testified payment accuracy rates for 
food stamps had improved steadily over 8 years and were at near 
record-high levels. 

I was going to mention this a little later on, which we will talk 
about a little later on. I don’t know how we can say that the same 
about farm payments, but we certainly are down pretty low in 
terms of the food stamp program. 

Mr. Latham. 


FARM PAYMENTS 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chairman. And I wanted to 
continue the discussion about food and food safety, but you brought 
up farm payments, so I will do that. 

I am sure you have heard, and I certainly have, a lot of concern 
in farm country about some of the proposals. I would like to know 
the rationale, I guess, for the $500,000 gross sales, doing away 
with direct payments, and the $250,000 payment limitation. I have 
heard not only from constituents out there, but also certainly here 
talking to my colleagues on both sides of the aisle, that no one 
wants to open up the farm bill again to make those kind of 
changes. I think the Senate Budget Committee took a vote, and it 
was taken down. How do you respond to the proposals? 

And just as one other issue involved with the payment issue, 
there is a new requirement — I guess it is not required technically — 
to sign a statement that you will release the records from the IRS 
to USDA to be eligible for payment. You don’t have to do it, but 
then you don’t get payments unless you do it. 

Anyone around here, I think, has, over the years — maybe doesn’t 
have total confidence in the integrity of some of the systems as far 
as protecting that very important personal information, but I just 
want to know your response to those things. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, first of all, let me talk a little bit about 
the budget and try to respond to your question of why we set it up 
the way we did. 

We recognized that the President had some very specific prior- 
ities that he wanted to see reflected in his USDA budget. Priority 
number one was an increased resource in child nutrition, to make 
sure that our youngsters had access to fruits and vegetables and 
more nutritious food. He also had as a priority expanding renew- 
able energy opportunities as an economic development tool for 
rural America. 

Recognizing that those were significant increases in the budget, 
we looked for things that we could point to that would allow us to 
also keep in mind the need to be more fiscally responsible over the 
course of time to make sure that we returned to a time when we 
weren’t dealing with trillion-dollar deficits. If there is one distinc- 
tion between where we are today and where we were when we 
were debating the farm bill, it is that, we are in an economic cir- 
cumstance and situation where we are faced with very, very sub- 
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stantial deficits over time, and we have to control them in some 
way. 

There are many ways to do that, and I am sure that Congress 
is considering many ways, and they will obviously make their 
choices. We decided to focus on the top 3 to 4 percent of producers 
who are in that category of more than $500,000 in sales, rep- 
resenting roughly 90,000 producers of the 2.2 million farmers and 
ranchers. We kept in place all of the other safety net programs, the 
countercyclical program, the ACRE program, the SURE program. 
All those programs were obviously still available to those individ- 
uals, and we phased it over a 3-year period. So it involved a very 
small percentage of farmers, but those farmers were receiving 
about, as we calculated, roughly 30 percent of the direct payments. 
The other farmers would still be able to get their direct payments 
and still qualify. 

It is a choice. Obviously, as you all take a look at that notion of 
fiscal responsibility and maintaining some degree of responsibility, 
you are going to have to make choices. Well, that is a choice we 
made, and that is basically the philosophy behind it and the reason 
why we proposed it, as we did with others. 

As it relates to the IRS, it seems to me that we have a responsi- 
bility to taxpayers and to Congress to make sure that the programs 
that you all pass are administered as well as they can be adminis- 
tered. And we have to accept accountability and responsibility 
when we administer them in a way where people get payments 
that they are not entitled to receive. 

If the farm bill restrictions that are currently in place ref- 
erencing direct payment limits, countercyclical payment limits, 
overall limits, if they were in place today, that number of 40-some 
million would actually be closer to $90 million in overpayments. So 
in an effort to try to make sure that we corrected that cir- 
cumstance, we are simply asking farmers to give us the ability to 
check with the Internal Revenue Service. 

It is not a matter of having tax returns at the local ESA office; 
that is not the way it is going to happen. It is going to be a rel- 
atively small — very, very small — percentage of farmers who will be 
checked periodically to make sure that we are doing a better job 
of making sure that payments that are supposed to be received by 
folks are getting to the folks who are supposed to get them. It is 
a matter of accountability. 

Mr. Latham. I would reiterate that people are very, very con- 
cerned about privacy, and that USDA’s track record as far as infor- 
mation technology and being able to keep anything is mixed, to say 
the least. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is a fair observation. We will take that 
back, and we will try to make sure that we address those concerns. 
But at some point in time you have to make sure that the pay- 
ments are getting to people who are entitled to them and not to 
people who aren’t. And for the most part, we are not talking about 
farmers getting these payments, we are talking about folks who 
really aren’t on the farm getting payments. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would just add to that, if I could, Mr. Latham, 
that the GAO report found that because USD A did not have the 
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ability to verify income, the Department paid more than $49 mil- 
lion to ineligible wealthy farmers and landowners. 

Further, assuming that we might have a question in this area 
with regard to the IRS, I checked with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and it would appear that there are many programs, from 
food stamps on up, that receive information from the IRS. So there 
really is a whole lot of precedent in this area in a whole variety 
of programs that have to supply some of this information. This is 
not a new incarnation and a group of people who would be subject 
to something for the first time. 

Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIONS 

Welcome, Mr. Secretary. And let me just take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your hitting the ground running. And particu- 
larly, let me just first comment on the frank and forthright way 
that you have addressed the civil rights issue. I think that speaks 
highly of you, of the tenor of your character in dealing with a prob- 
lem that has been systemic and has aggravated the image and the 
functioning of the Department for years and years and years. So 
I want to congratulate you on that. 

I also congratulate you on the selection of Dr. Joe Leonard as the 
proposed Assistant Secretary of Civil Rights. I think he has a 
strong background, and I think he will certainly be able to be quite 
helpful in that capacity. 

RURAL AMERICA INITIATIVES 

I have got three areas of concern that I want to mention. The 
first has to do with rural America. Through your testimony it is 
very clear that through the stimulus bill, the farm bill, and your 
budget proposals, that this administration is going to place a ^eat 
deal of emphasis on rural America. And we are very, very delight- 
ful that you are taking and the administration is taking that focus. 

I represent a congressional district that has 32 mostly rural 
counties, 29 of the 32, and, of course, more than half of the counties 
in my district are classified as persistent poverty counties. Rep- 
resentative Emerson has, I think, a very similar district, and I 
think she has taken a lot of initiatives in rural poverty. 

I want to just elevate the issue. And, of course, in the budget and 
the stimulus and the farm bill, you emphasize broadband and 
working with the Commerce Department; $20 billion in loans, loan 
guarantees, grants; homeownership for rural America, which is 
great; creating jobs, 165,000; and, of course, 280 families that are 
impacted by rental housing. You emphasize infrastructure with 
water treatment, waste disposal, rural research; an extension with 
the minority-serving institutions; and the microentrepreneur as- 
sistance programs, with grants to nonprofits for technical assist- 
ance, and loans of up to $50,000 for small businesses in rural 
areas. All of that is great. 

Do you think that it would be helpful, particularly given the eco- 
nomic crisis that we are in, to have the administration have some 
White House initiatives on rural America regionally across the 
country so that this can be lifted up and given a higher profile, and 
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rural communities can see that there is, in fact, an outreach, and 
there will be a hand up for rural economic development in these 
communities? Because it cuts across every aspect of life, and it also 
will help to make these rural communities competitive in the global 
marketplace from where they are. And you can respond to that. 

PEANUT AND COTTON LOAN PROGRAMS 

My other two questions are more technical. They have to do 
with — of course, you know, I represent a peanut district, I rep- 
resent cotton, and, of course, your budget reflects some concerns for 
us, particularly with regard to peanuts. 

Let me just say quickly, you mentioned dairy, involving dairy in 
the nutrition programs. Peanuts are suffering tremendously, and so 
I would hope that you would consider utilization of peanuts in the 
nutrition programs also to help in the recovery as a result of the 
unfortunate situation that has happened with our industry. 

But with regard to peanuts and cotton, the market and loan pro- 
gram has presented a serious problem. In the 2008 farm bill, the 
market and loan program was continued for peanuts as well as for 
cotton, but the method by which the loan repayment rate has been 
devised is sort of a mystery. It has been set too high to allow pea- 
nuts to be competitive in regard to the world market. And with re- 
gard to cotton, the market and loan program has been adminis- 
tered in a way in the past that ensured that cotton would be com- 
petitive, but now in your budget you indicate that you are going 
to terminate the storage credits that are included with the market 
and loan for cotton. And, of course, that is going to be very disrup- 
tive to marketing and income for farmers. 

Can you explain the impact? Do you understand the impact that 
both of these will have on farm-producing income and on mar- 
keting? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, in terms of the White House 
initiative, let me just briefly respond to that. I think that there is 
no question that we will continue to do a job of making sure that 
folks in rural America understand and appreciate the wide variety 
of programs that are available. I just this week have talked to a 
group of community economic development folks about the various 
programs that are available. Sometimes people don’t know the 
breadth of what USDA does, and we need to do a better job of edu- 
cating people about precisely how we can address housing needs, 
multiple-family housing, economic development. We are taking a 
look at how we administer our business and industry loan pro- 
grams to make sure that we focus on quality jobs and make sure 
9iat they are jobs that actually improve the overall well-being of 
the communities. The use of the Community Facilities grant money 
is another opportunity for us to send a very strong, positive mes- 
sage. 

So I think you will continue to see leadership from the White 
House addressing the needs of rural Americans specifically, high- 
lighting some of the things that are being done in the Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act specifically as it relates to that. 

With reference to peanuts, we are monitoring the circumstances 
and situation with peanuts, and we are watching it very closely. 
We haven’t seen quite the market disruption that we saw with 
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dairy. Dairy was rather dramatic and rather severe and very sig- 
nificant. But we are monitoring that circumstance, and, as condi- 
tions merit, we will certainly take action that is appropriate. 

With reference to the cotton storage issue, peanuts and cotton 
are the only two products that actually get this treatment; peanuts, 
of course, through the Commodity Credit Corporation. Cotton 
would then he the only one through the traditional budget process. 
Our view is that, to a certain extent, it could potentially distort the 
market in terms of providing some incentive for storage when per- 
haps it would be more appropriate not to store it. 

Again, this is about choices and priorities. The President was 
very clear about what his priorities were, and we obviously have 
a mind towards long-term budget impacts. 

Mr. Bishop. May I make just one statement. Madam Chair? 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes. 

Mr. Bishop. We worked so hard in the farm bill to try to get that 
done, and now it seems like we are undoing all of our work that 
was put in the farm bill. And, of course, that was a very sensitive 
issue in the farm bill, and, of course, it is very sensitive now for 
both peanuts and cotton. 

Ms. DeLauro. We will have another round. 

Mrs. Emerson. 

Mrs. Emerson. Welcome, Mr. Secretary. Thanks so much for 
being here. 

I have so many questions, I really don’t know where to begin, so 
I will just go through your testimony here and start from there. 

RURAL BROADBAND 

I am really interested how RUS is going to work with the NTIA 
to deploy all of the stimulus money for purposes of rural 
broadband. Eor example, I have got small companies who have ap- 
plied to RUS, who, of course, say that they can’t really make any 
decisions unless you are the one who makes the decision because 
there is not a political appointee yet at RUS. And so we have got 
lots of applications waiting there already. And then I talked to the 
NTIA guys, and I wasn’t really comfortable with the coordination 
that was going to occur between the two agencies. Perhaps you can 
enlighten us a little bit, please. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we have made a recommendation for 
our RUS Administrator, Mr. Adelstein, who has actually been serv- 
ing on the ECC and has some telecommunications background. So 
we hope that that process moves forward and we are in a position 
to get him working as quickly as possible. 

I would say that, first and foremost, our focus is going to be on 
the unserved areas. We appreciate the fact that monies have been 
provided to RUS in the past for this, and that perhaps they have 
gone in places where it was about increasing competition and low- 
ering cost as opposed to expanding access. We are looking at cre- 
ative ways to make the case in these unserved areas that, with 
these resources, with grants and loans, we can actually expand ac- 
cess, and that is going to be the measure by which we determine 
the success or lack of success of this program. 

But we have had a series of public hearings. We are getting 
input from folks in terms of how they believe it ought to be struc- 
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tured, but our focus primarily is going to be on the unserved areas, 
as defined as population centers of 20,000 or less, and metropolitan 
areas of 50,000 or less, that are currently unserved by this tech- 
nology. 

This is a very, very important technology. As Governor of Iowa, 
we made a very aggressive effort to try to make sure our rural 
communities were linked to this for a multitude of reasons. One, 
if you are a small business person, it opens up markets beyond 
your local markets. Two, if you are a farmer or a rancher, it allows 
you to get up-to-date information to better inform decisions that 
you have to make about what you are going to plant, when you are 
going to plant it, and so forth, and when you are going to sell your 
crop or your livestock. Those are very important considerations if 
you don’t have access to that information. 

And third, we want to make USDA services as convenient as pos- 
sible. That is difficult to do for farmers and ranchers who don’t 
have the technology and the farm service agencies who don’t have 
the technology to create better cooperation. 

Mrs. Emerson. Well, hopefully all the money that you have got- 
ten between the omnibus and the stimulus will allow your com- 
puter systems to finally start working, because in my district — and 
as Sanford Bishop so eloquently said, a majority of my district is 
persistent poverty. And we don’t have broadband in an awful lot 
of places, but also, where we do have it, even my farmers and 
ranchers who have to deal with ESA or NRCS, there are certain 
times in the afternoon when they either can or cannot access the 
system. I mean, this is a subject that we have been talking about — 
it was not one of my questions, but I can’t resist at least raising 
it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we will certainly begin the process with 
the resources that this committee fought for and got for us in the 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act. I don’t want this committee to be- 
lieve that that is all that we need in order to actually modernize 
the system. It will take more time and more resources, but it is 
something we need to focus on. 

One other thing in terms of your question, we are meeting on a 
regular basis with NTIA, and we are also intending to have sort 
of a joint application and a coordinated process. So I think you will 
see coordination with reference to these issues. 

Mrs. Emerson. That is good. That is going to be very helpful, I 
think. 


DEVELOPING ENERGY MARKETS 

Let me ask you another question. I was reading your testimony 
last night, and you talk about developing markets that will reward 
producers for sequestering carbon and limiting greenhouse gas 
emissions. And they will then facilitate the participation of farm- 
ers, ranchers and forest landowners in the emerging environmental 
services markets. 

Here is something that is very worrisome to me with regard to 
the whole cap-and-trade, greenhouse gas, climate change debate. 
And it is not that I am not in favor of doing everything that we 
can to sequester carbon and the like, but during the negotiations 
on the Kyoto Protocol, both in Kyoto and in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
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tina, when the United States tried to get a one-for-one credit, if you 
will, for farmland, as well as for forestry, we were totally rehuffed 
at every step of the way. And this is during the Clinton administra- 
tion. I was at those negotiations. 

And so, anyway, it worries me that we try to create these mar- 
kets and make promises, hut yet, in the international arena, if you 
will, we aren’t going to be able to get, as a carbon sync or a credit 
for our farmland and/or forests, the appropriate cost factor, and so 
it is going to end up penalizing our farmers. 

I am out of time, so maybe we ought to come back to that, Rosa, 
do you think? 

Ms. DeLauro. Why don’t you respond briefly. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I will try to briefly respond to it. I think that 
we — “we” meaning the collective “we,” globally — continue to learn 
more and more absent how these markets will be set up and struc- 
tured. I see this as a great transition taking place in this country 
from an economy that was focused on waste and pollution to an 
economy that is focused on clean energy and clean jobs. I think ag- 
riculture needs to be part of that, and I think it needs to be an in- 
tegral part of it. 

We are a relatively small part of the greenhouse gases that are 
being placed into the atmosphere, but I think we can be a huge 
part of the solution. And as we structure and as we create these 
new systems in this transition, I want to make sure agriculture is 
at the table, and I want to make sure that they understand that — 
I believe there will be benefits, there will be offsets, there will be 
ways in which we can reward farmers for doing the right thing 
with their land for themselves and for all of us. 

Mrs. Emerson. Okay. We will come back to this later. Thanks. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

I just want to support Mrs. Emerson in the notion that we 
should not let NTIA slow down the RUS in terms of those applica- 
tions, Mr. Secretary. We need to move quickly in trying to deal 
with those underserved areas. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Our hope is that we have three rounds of 
awards starting this spring. 

Ms. DeLauro. You have got a program; they don’t. 

Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. Madam Chair. And I just want to 
make an observation before I ask Secretary Vilsack a couple of 
questions. 

I have noticed that most of the questions from today’s panelists 
and Members have come after the red light has come on. I am as- 
suming that there is great leniency with the gavel 

Ms. DeLauro. There is always leniency in this committee be- 
cause it is about a discussion; but nevertheless, let us try to get 
the questions in before the red light goes on. 

Mr. Jackson. I appreciate that. Madam Chairman. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Mr. Secretary, I represent a congressional district, parts of which 
were formerly represented by State senator Barack Obama, and 
then United States Senator Barack Obama, and obviously Presi- 
dent Barack Obama. I want to, first and foremost, be the first 
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member of this committee to invite you to come to my congres- 
sional district to have lunch with me, along with Mr. Steele, at a 
couple of high schools very familiar to the President and elemen- 
tary schools familiar to the President, to have lunch and experience 
what those kids are eating, and then, at the appropriate time, 
make a judgment, hopefully, in your office to determine whether or 
not you think that the meals that they are being fed in the school 
lunch programs are sufficient to provide them the kind of nourish- 
ment necessary to survive during the regular academic day. 

So I would appreciate it if you would, one, be willing to accept 
lunch with me in my congressional district. I believe en route to 
Iowa you have got to stop through Chicago — I know it can be very 
challenging. Would you be willing to accept it? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I would be happy to spend 
time with you at the schools that you have mentioned. I would just 
parenthetically say that my wife taught school for 30 years, and as 
a Governor I went to many, many, many schools and had school 
lunch, so I am a little familiar with what you are talking about. 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure you are, Mr. Secretary. But as Sec- 
retary, and given the President’s experienced as a community orga- 
nizer and what he has written about ad nauseam, quite frankly, 
the number of times that he has experienced many of the poverty 
central districts that many of the members of this committee rep- 
resent, the President has suggested that it was these schools, these 
community events that helped draw him to public service in the 
first place. 

You mentioned in our opening remarks that, for you, the Presi- 
dent’s budget meets the test of addressing many of these funda- 
mental priorities. And for me, as someone who still represents the 
people that State senator Barack Obama represented and then U.S. 
Senator Barack Obama, the test is met when their lunch programs 
change, when students eat something different than what they are 
eating. 

I appreciate the efforts that you have advanced in the Depart- 
ment with respect to civil rights, and I applaud you in that area, 
but I am also going to make the case for the next couple of years 
that we extend civil rights to students and the school lunch pro- 
gram. And towards that end — and I am not being cavalier with 
this — I think it important that maybe Agriculture Department- 
wide, that, given that there is a cafeteria in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, that maybe the special on any given day at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for lunch, since we believe in leadership by ex- 
ample, ought to be some school lunch that is being served some- 
where in the United States, paid for by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Let us go one step further, not just a special, with the options 
being you can try and eat what they are eating in School District 
147 in Harvey, Illinois; bypass the special and then eat spaghetti, 
meatballs or salad bar, or whatever else is being offered at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Maybe the special should be what they 
are eating in School District 147 in Harvey, Illinois, and the other 
options be what is being offered in other school districts around the 
country so that the Department itself is sensitive to the idea that 
when the standard of what is being fed to Department members 
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within our own government changes, then the same standard is 
being changed in the school districts around the country who are 
experiencing the exact same quality of food. 

Now, for me, the budget test, which Mr. Steele is obviously here 
to advance before this committee, is whether or not, after we spend 
the stimulus money and after we spend and advance the agricul- 
tural appropriations requested by Mr. Steele, whether or not in the 
stomach of some child in some urban area or some rural area there 
is a qualitative and a quantitative difference in the quality of nu- 
trition that they are experiencing. If there isn’t one, then we are 
wasting money. There is no change. 

It appears to me that the only way to truly be able to judge that 
is if the Secretary of Agriculture — obviously no longer Governor, 
but Secretary of Agriculture — is willing to make the statement that 
policy at Agriculture Department-Wide, we are going to lead by ex- 
ample; that whatever it is that students across this country are ex- 
periencing in their student lunch programs or in their breakfast 
programs, we, too, will experience it at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Is the Secretary and/or members of his staff willing to make that 
adjustment and extend that civil right to students across the coun- 
try? 


SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Representative Jackson, thank you very 
much for, obviously, the deep passion that you have for the chil- 
dren of your district and the children of all school districts. 

Let me say that I think we are making some steps along the 
lines that you have outlined. I point to the WIG program and the 
fact that we did an evaluation of that program, looking at the die- 
tary guidelines, and as a result of that evaluation, the packages 
that will go out to women and children under the WIG program 
this fall will be different and will be more nutritious, will have 
more fruits and vegetables. 

We have made an effort to try to expand opportunity for people 
with SNAP to be able to access farmers markets through the elec- 
tronic benefit transfer card, the EBT being essentially available at 
farmers markets, and we are going to continue to promote access. 

We have a similar evaluation taking place with reference to 
school lunches. The Institute of Medicine is currently doing an 
evaluation. It has been a 2-year study of the quality and nutri- 
tional value of those meals. We expect that they will be making 
recommendations at the end of this year. 

One of the reasons why we asked for additional resources in the 
budget was to make sure that we began the process of building on 
what was done in the farm bill, creating more opportunities for 
fruits and vegetables to be in those meals. 

We are, I would say, in a slightly different way leading by exam- 
ple. It was USDA, with the People’s Garden, which was one of the 
first things we did, jackhammering up asphalt and planting an or- 
ganic garden outside the very office of USDA in honor of President 
Lincoln’s 200th birthday. We are going to have People’s Gardens all 
across the United States and hopefully all across the world at 
USDA locations. This garden in particular is organic. It is going to 
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be tended by people with disabilities and by USDA workers on a 
volunteer basis. The produce from that garden is going to be given 
to local food banks. So we are leading by example. 

Mr. Jackson. I just want to be clear, I don’t think we need an- 
other study, Mr. Secretary, at lOM. I just want to be clear. I am 
not being combative at all. I just want to be clear that I don’t think 
we need another study. Whatever it is that we are eating in the 
cafeteria at the Department of Agriculture ought to be the exact 
same thing that we are serving to students across our country in 
school districts. That is all. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the study is designed to make sure that 
the meals are consistent with the dietary guidelines. While we may 
not need another study, the reality is that they have not been con- 
sistent with those dietary guidelines, and they need to be. We have 
36 percent of our children today who are faced with the possibility 
of being overweight or being obese, and that is a health care issue 
and a health care crisis that needs to be addressed. And on the 
other side, we have children who don’t get enough food, who are 
hungry. Those need to be addressed. 

And the way we can help address both of those problems is by 
making sure that the meals that we serve, whether it is breakfast, 
whether it is lunch or snacks, are consistent with those dietary 
guidelines so that youngsters get a balanced, nutritious meal. That 
is what our goal is. And that is what we are aiming to do with the 
budget we proposed. That is what the President has instructed me 
to do, and I take that very, very seriously. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 

I will just make a point, and then I want to make an announce- 
ment here. 


DIETARY GUIDELINES 

On the dietary guidelines, Mr. Secretary, Acting Under Secretary 
O’Connor was here last week. He did say that once the lOM made 
recommendations, it could take an additional 3 years. 

One of the questions I was going to ask — and Mr. Jackson is ab- 
solutely right — and others here were at this nutrition hearing 
where we spent a fair amount of time — this is intolerable. We will 
not take another 3 years for a rulemaking process for the imple- 
mentation of revised nutrition standards and meal requirements 
for school lunch and for school breakfast, because the issue is cor- 
rect, we cannot wait that long. 

One of my questions to you is going to be how do we cut through 
this and get to a rule as quickly as we can on these guidelines, in 
addition to which is coming out in October, you have got the WIC 
reauthorization coming up in September. We need to have some in- 
formation in order to move forward on these things here, and we 
have got to move fast. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The answer to your question, how do you cut 
through it, is by the Secretary basically saying, “Cut through it.” 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. And this is what we anticipate from 
you, Mr. Secretary. 

I am going to say this, and I have to, you know: Physician, heal 
thyself. We have to hold to the 5-minute rule. We really do. I am 
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going to be there, I promise, but the Secretary’s time is limited, 
and my colleagues on both sides of the aisle need to get in their 
questions. And I have three additional Members on our side of the 
aisle for the opening round. 

Mr. Davis, why don’t you move forward. Then Mr. Hinchey, Ms. 
Kaptur. And we are going to hold strict to the 5-minute rule here. 

Mr. Davis. Madam Chair, thanks very much. 

SMALL FARM PRODUCERS 

I want to identify first the district I represent so you will under- 
stand from which the questions come. 

We have 435 congressional districts in this country. That is a 
history lesson you probably don’t need. But my district has the 
fourth largest rural residential congressional of those 435, has the 
third highest number of low blue-collar wage earners. Less than 60 
percent of the people live in a household where they earn less than 
$40,000 a year; 109,000 households earn less than $25,000 a year. 

I visited a school recently where the nutrition director said on 
Monday mornings there are times when children get off the bus 
and don’t say hello to anyone, and they run directly to the kitchen 
where they get their first meal that they have had since they left 
on Friday. 

We do have problems in the district I represent and across this 
Nation that we all need to address collectively. I am excited as I 
read about rural America and how some of the forefathers, some 
of those who worked through the 1920s, I think, with perhaps some 
mistakes, but through the 1930s to build an infrastructure in this 
Nation that rural America would continue to be able to participate 
and keep farmers on the farm or at least agricultural land in pro- 
duction to where the cheapest food supply and the safest in the 
world came from America. 

And I look at the infrastructure, starting with some of the con- 
servation, the Soil Conservation Service, the extension services, the 
old Farmers Home Administration, ASCS, now called Farmer Serv- 
ice Agency, the combining of many of those, the Rural Credit, the 
technical assistance, the encouragement, the farmer-to-market 
roads. And then we got telephone co-ops that connected us with the 
world. And then we actually got power lines first. I can remember 
when they came through the little valley I lived in. 

And so, we have an infrastructure there that perhaps no other 
country in the world has. Most of those are nonprofits; most of 
those are owned by those that are served by the service they pro- 
vide. And we had an opportunity also, through tax laws, to estab- 
lish our cooperative system where feed, seed and fertilizer became 
available at a lower price, and we had a place to market our prod- 
ucts. 

So we have that unbelievable infrastructure, the farmer-to-mar- 
ket roads, that connects us to the interstate systems that were 
built in the 1950s. And as a result, we have become the most pro- 
ductive, per person, of any other country on the face of this planet. 
Seven billion people today live in this world. More people live today 
than have ever lived. If you combine the totals of everyone, except 
today’s population, we have more people living than have ever lived 
on the face of this Earth. Our farmers need to be sure that we can 
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continue to supply the food not just for America but for the rest 
of the world as well. And through that infrastructure, we can do 
that. 

I have observed, as I have read the history of Henry Wallace — 
not the first, the son, Henry Wallace — as he brought to this Nation 
an agriculture policy that talked about conservation, allotments, 
and acreage. In essence, we were only going to grow basically what 
we needed, and we would keep those farmers in operation. We 
didn’t give the huge subsidies. Now, we have drifted away from 
conservation, and we have drifted away from marginal production 
to where, today, overproduction gets us in trouble with the WTO 
and others as well, when we start subsidizing. 

So I am getting into a philosophy that I don’t have time to dis- 
cuss with you, but I do believe that we have got to go back and 
take a serious look at our ag policy that dramatically changed in 
the 1990s and continued through 2002, and then again in 2007 as 
we wrote the farm bill. 


502 DIRECT LOANS 

There are two areas where I think we may not be funding as 
adequately as we should. The old Farmers Home Administration 
had what they called 502 direct loans. I am all for modular hous- 
ing, but in the district I represent, the only option that many low- 
income individuals who live in those households where all the folks 
working earn less than $25,000 a year, 109,000 households, don’t 
have a source of credit. Are you willing to work on increasing addi- 
tional funding for individual housing and establishing greater cred- 
it for some low-income individuals who have no source to go to 
today? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there are so many things that I would 
like to be able to say in response to the preface to that question. 
But in terms of the nature of farming today and what is happening 
particularly for small producers, which I think creates an oppor- 
tunity to do what you would like to see happen — let me say that 
we were pleased with the Recovery and Reinvestment Act because 
it gave us the opportunity, with additional resources, to address a 
rather significant backlog that existed in those 502 loans. In fact, 
we were able and will be able with the recovery resources to basi- 
cally reduce that backlog by 10,000. 

Mr. Davis. And I hate to interrupt you, but 502 had an interest 
credit which reduced interest down to 1 percent. Many folks, as 
their income increased, eventually started paying the full interest 
rate. 


RURAL WATER AND WASTEWATER SYSTEMS 

And the second question, I am extremely interested as well in 
looking at the dollars that are made available for our water and 
wastewater systems in rural America, especially rural Fourth Con- 
gressional District. I want to work with you some on each of those 
two issues. 

My time is in yellow, so I am going to adhere to the 24 seconds 
I have left to say thank you for coming and for being here to an- 
swer questions. I will write you the questions that I have and ask 
you to give an answer. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Five hundred and forty million dollars has al- 
ready been used to fund over 400 projects in 43 States on waste- 
water, and we expect more to come in the next several months. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Steele, I want to put a little focus on you for a second. 

ELIMINATION OF CONGRESSIONAL EARMARKS 

In the statement of the Secretary, it says that the budget reflects 
the elimination of earmarks. And I was wondering how much 
money that saved. 

Mr. Steele. I think it is around $600 million, $600 to $700 mil- 
lion of earmarks, mainly in CSREES. There are some in NRCS, a 
few in a few other agencies, but the bulk of it is in the research 
area. 

Mr. Kingston. Were those congressional earmarks or Adminis- 
tration earmarks also? 

Mr. Steele. No, those are congressional earmarks. 

Mr. Kingston. So the third branch of government, the equal 
branch, eliminated congressional earmarks, legislative, but not ex- 
ecutive earmarks. I just want to make sure of that. 

Mr. Steele. It is a choice that the Secretary 

Mr. Kingston. It is a choice of the Secretary? I wanted to find 
out. It sounds like the legislative branch has the only earmark 
issue. 

Mr. Steele. It is a traditional action on the part of the Adminis- 
tration normally to eliminate earmarks. It is not a new policy. 

USER FEE PROPOSALS 

Mr. Kingston. There is another traditional action, which is to in- 
crease veterinarian fees and put food-processing fees knowing that 
the legislative branch isn’t going to go along with that, but in order 
to make the budget look better from the executive level. Was that 
practice followed also? 

Mr. Steele. Yes. There are a few user-fee proposals in the budg- 
et. As we have in the past years, we have a small user fee for the 
Food Safety Inspection Service; a reinspection fee of $4 million is 
put in. 

Mr. Kingston. How much was that? 

Mr. Steele. It is $4 million. It is a fairly small fee, but 

Mr. Kingston. No. How much is the total of the user fee? 

Mr. Steele. Total user fee is — well, it varies, obviously. Some 
APHIS user fees would be $20 million in 2010. Roughly these 
would be for 

Mr. Kingston. I will tell you, if you could submit those fees for 
the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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USER FEES PROPOSED IN THE 2010 BUDGET 

The 2010 budget includes user fee proposals totaling $51 million in 2010, 

as follows: 

Food Safety 

Food Safety and Inspection Service: 

Performance Fee 

• This proposal would provide the authority to collect user fees 
from plants that require additional inspection activities because 
of performance failures, such as retesting, recalls, or 
inspection activities linked to an outbreak. The proposal would 
generate $4 million in fees. 


Marketing and Regulatory Programs 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service: 

Salaries and Expenses 

• This proposal authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 

prescribe, adjust and collect fees to cover the costs incurred 
for activities in relation to the review, maintenance and 
inspections connected to licensing activities associated with the 
Animal Welfare Act, Virus Serum Toxin Act, and the Plant 
Protection Act. The estimated fees would result in receipts of 
$19.5 million in FY 2010, which includes $9 million for animal 
care and $10.5 million for Scientific and Technical Services. 


Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration: 

Salaries and Expenses 

• This proposal would establish a fee for grain standardization and 
a Packers and Stockyards license fee. The proposal would result 
in approximately $27 million in fees. 


In addition, the Department is proposing a fee within the Crop Insurance 
Program, as follows. 


Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services 
Risk Management Agency; 

Crop Insurance Program. 

• This proposes reforms to Federal crop insurance to reduce the 
administrative and operating expense reimbursement paid to 
insurance companies, require a more equitable sharing of the risk 
between the insurance companies and the Federal Government, 
reduce the catastrophic (CAT) coverage premium rate to better 
reflect losses, and increase the CAT administrative fee to better 
reflect the liabilities covered under the policy. Savings begin 
in 2011 at $429 million. 
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Mr. Kingston. Are you optimistic that Congress is going to go 
along with those? Never mind. 

ELIMINATION OF LOWER PRIORITY PROGRAMS 

In terms of the funding for the elimination of programs that are 
not a high priority, do you have a list of those? 

Mr. Steele. We do. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you know of any them offhand? 

Mr. Steele. One is the RC&D program, which is eliminated for 
funding around $50 million in the budget. There have been some 
other reductions in other programs, but those will be more identi- 
fied when we submit our budget in May. When the full budget is 
submitted to Congress, then those programs will be identified more 
specifically. But the one identified so far is the RC&D program. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I would certainly be interested in working 
with you on that. So if you could send me a copy, your answer, and 
then submit some for the record as well. But I would like to look 
at those to see which ones we can work with you on. 

[The information follows:] 

Programs Proposed for Termination in the 2010 Budget 

Information for the 2010 budget is being finalized for a detailed budget release 
later this spring. A list will be provided to Committee staff at that time. 

FNS ERRONEOUS PAYMENTS STUDY 

Mr. Kingston. Are you familiar with the FNS study on the 
school lunch program that revealed that $860 million of the funds 
spent in 2005 and 2006 were improperly paid? 

Mr. Steele. I am familiar with the study, yes. 

Mr. Kingston. That was an FNS study. 

Mr. Steele. I am not sure exactly who the author of the study 
was, whether they had it contracted, or whether they did it them- 
selves. 

Mr. Kingston. But it was a legitimate study, not by an outside 
group. 

Mr. Steele. I would have to check and double check and provide 
the answer for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Tbe following study on tbe amounts and rates of erroneous payments in tbe Na- 
tional School Luncb Program (NSLP) and tbe School Breakfast Program (SBP) was 
conducted by Mathematical Policy Research, Inc. for the Food and Nutrition Service. 

The study can be found at http: ! I www.fns.usda.gov ! ora! menu ! Published ! CNP ! 
FILES / apecvoll.pdf 

Mr. Kingston. To your knowledge, what has been done to recoup 
the $860 million that was overpaid? 

Mr. Steele. Well, I think it is part of the error rate problem in 
terms of providing food — are you talking about school lunch or food 
stamps? 

Mr. Kingston. School lunch. And if I could, let me ask the Sec- 
retary, because you are just getting settled in here, but this was 
an FNS study — an audit, actually — that said that the school lunch 
program overpaid $860 million. We had mentioned the study be- 
fore, which Mr. Steele just alluded to, that food stamp overpayment 
was $1.29 billion. And then I mentioned before, as did the Chair, 
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about the $49 million overpaid on farm programs because of ineligi- 
bility. So those are three sources of huge money, if we can work 
with you on it. 

Will you be formulating a plan to go after that money in all three 
pots? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, first of all, as I outlined with Congress- 
man Latham, I think we are addressing the issue of the overpay- 
ments of folks who are not entitled to direct payments. 

Mr. Kingston. Except for, he said, the Senate has already elimi- 
nated that for this budget. 

Secretary ViLSACK. No. I think earlier we had talked about the 
fact that farmers are basically allowing us to check IRS records to 
make sure that they are receiving payments that they are entitled 
to. And if they are not entitled to them, then obviously we will stop 
making those payments. 

Mr. Kingston. We want to work with you on that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. So that is the first issue. 

The second issue is we have been working, I think, within the 
Department to aggressively address the error rate on the SNAP 
program. And I think if you look at the trend line, the error rate, 
the percentage is going down. There is still work to be done, and 
we are committed to making that effort. 

We have a partner in all of this, which are States, and we are 
working with States to try to reduce the error rate. I know in my 
State of Iowa, we were one of the worst culprits relative to error 
rates, and we really aggressively went after that and reduced it. 

And the third thing, in terms of the school lunch program, there 
are a multitude of reasons for this. One is that there could be a 
cashier error, there could be inaccurate information provided by 
parents, or there could be an error in the administration of the pro- 
gram. We are going to be focusing on technology and on training 
to try to aggressively reduce those errors. And we will have a pro- 
posal in the budget that attempts to redirect those resources. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much for the job you are doing 
and the experience that you bring into it. 

FOOD SAFETY AND SECURITY 

I very much appreciate everything that you said in the context 
of your statement on the issue of food safety and the way in which 
you responded to the questions on that issue, because it is obvi- 
ously something that is very important and something that we all 
care about, because it affects, obviously, the people that we rep- 
resent. Food and agriculture, food and fiber are the two most im- 
portant things for all of us in our lives, and so the job that you are 
doing is critically important for the safety and security of our coun- 
try. 

So, with regard to food safety, I very much appreciate the atten- 
tion that you are obviously giving to it. I know you don’t oversee 
the Food and Drug Administration directly, but I know that you do 
have some interaction with them. That is an aspect of the govern- 
ment which hasn’t really functioned properly for some years. And 
I am sure that you will do everything that you can to upgrade the 
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work that they do and to improve the assurity of the Food and 
Drug Administration as they work to get things done in a proper 
way so that people are getting good quality, safe food. 

AGRICULTURE CONCENTRATION 

I wanted to ask you a question about the way in which the agri- 
cultural system in our country is changing. Over the course of the 
last few decades, we have seen more and more concentration of ag- 
riculture in the hands of fewer and fewer companies. You have 
now, as you said, I think, in your statement, something like 70 per- 
cent of the food that is produced by large companies, mostly cor- 
porate agricultural companies, and they are responsible for most of 
the trade surplus that we have with regard to agriculture, which 
you pointed out as something that is important. But in a number 
of places around this country, we have a lot of small farmers. 

The agricultural system in New York State, as you probably 
know, is still very significant; a lot of agricultural production comes 
out of the State of New York. And most of that agricultural produc- 
tion is small family farms. So I am interested in what you think 
we should be doing in the context of this committee, in the context 
of the Congress, and what your intention is going to be on the 
issues of small farms, family farms; and maybe specifically in the 
context of the 2010 budget, what might be done to support them, 
and what you might think the general economic circumstances that 
we are confronting now may be having negative effects on those 
small family farms, and what we need to do to ensure their con- 
tinuation. 

Secretary ViLSACK. In a very simplistic way, we have three kinds 
of farms and ranches in this country. We have very, very small op- 
erations, which are primarily specialty crop operations with sales 
of a couple thousand dollars or so that are usually funneling 
produce to farmers markets and for locally supported, community- 
supported agriculture. We had 108,000 more of those operations in 
the last 5 years than we did 5 years ago. So that is sort of a posi- 
tive trend. We need to focus on encouraging markets for those pro- 
ducers and allowing them to migrate into midsized operations so 
that we can repopulate the midsized farms. 

We saw 80,000 fewer midsized farms in the last 5 years. Some 
of them migrated to larger operations, but the reality is we have 
a net loss there. I honestly think that in many, many parts of the 
country, opportunities for conversion of farm products into energy 
create a new opportunity for farmers not only to profit from the 
production of their crop, but also potentially the processing of their 
crop. And so you will see continued effort in this budget to promote 
more renewable fuel, more renewable energy opportunities in rural 
America. 

Then there are the large farms that you have alluded to. They, 
indeed, do produce a substantial percentage of what we consume 
and what we export. There, I think, we have to continue to look 
at research and development in terms of biotechnology to make 
sure that they continue to be productive. 

Overarching that, two issues: One, the issue of clean jobs, cre- 
ating new opportunities with climate change for new income 
sources for farmers of all size; and then, two, understanding the 
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importance of strong, vibrant rural communities that create off- 
farm income. 

As I indicated in my statement, 900,000 of the 2.2 million farm- 
ers and ranchers in this country are required to work 200 days off 
the farm. Now, that is the operator, it is not the spouse. It is the 
operator. So we have to continue to modernize infrastructure in 
rural communities. We have to continue to expand broadband so 
that markets are opened up. We have to focus on quality-of-life 
issues, whether it is community facilities or housing, as alluded to 
earlier, all creating new opportunities. 

And I honestly believe that as we focus on clean jobs, as we focus 
on severing our dependence on foreign oil, that the real opportunity 
in that matrix is in rural America. And USDA is very aggressive 
in its effort to promote opportunities in all three categories of farm 
sizes. I think it is important. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

FORMULA FUNDING 

Mr. Secretary, the subject was raised a few minutes ago in the 
context of earmarks, but one thing that has always been a major 
frustration, I think, for us in this committee — we are kind of at a 
disadvantage because we have not seen details of the budget at 
this point — ^but there have been proposals in the past to cut for- 
mula funding for agricultural research, making competitive grants 
out of it. Obviously it has a huge impact in places like Iowa State 
University and all the land-grant universities. 

The Chairman and myself are probably on the same page on this, 
but can you tell us in the budget proposal what you are doing as 
far as funding for the land-grant universities and the formula fund- 
ing that has the continuity of research? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, I could be corrected on this, 
but I don’t believe that there is any reduction in those resources. 
I will tell you that we will be making an effort to make sure that 
the research is appropriately focused, and to make sure that we do 
a good job of making sure that we are not overlapping with other 
research that is taking place; that we maximize those dollars and 
better coordinate those research opportunities. 

There are some key areas; obviously biofuels, renewable energy, 
that is a key area. The notion of food safety is a key area. The no- 
tion of how we make meals attractive to youngsters, a key area. 
There are obviously priority areas where we are going to focus, but 
I don’t believe that there is a reduction. 

Mr. Latham. Is there detail, Mr. Steele? 

Mr. Steele. Well, the detail will be provided when we submit 
our full budget, but we are not anticipating any cuts in the for- 
mula. 

Mr. Latham. You are not changing the formulas at all? 

Mr. Steele. Not that I know of at this point. 

Mr. Latham. Sounds good. We don’t have that battle maybe this 
year for once. 
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RURAL HOUSING APPLICATIONS BACKLOG 

It was brought up earlier, in the stimulus package there is $1 
billion for single-family housing and $10.5 billion for single-family 
home guaranteed funds. The concern I have is that the staffing to 
deal with this has, in recent years, dropped about 45 percent. I 
have heard from a lot of USDA employees out in the field that this 
huge influx of dollars going in, there simply is not staff there to 
be able to handle it. Do you have any comments about that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we are fortunate, I think, in one re- 
spect, that USDA, that the Recovery and Reinvestment resources 
are going through traditional programs and existing programs, un- 
like many of the other departments of government where they have 
to formulate new programs. And in this particular area, what we 
are dealing with is a significant backlog that was not being ad- 
dressed because of inadequate funding. So, many of these applica- 
tions have already been processed, they are already out there, we 
already know who they are. We know what homes are being con- 
structed. We know that 5,000 jobs are likely to be developed as a 
result of these resources, and over 10,000 homeownership opportu- 
nities are going to be finalized. So we are addressing a backlog, 
which I think makes it a little bit easier than it would be if we 
were basically having to process new loan applications. 

Mr. Latham. Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Steele. Also, in the Rural Development area. Congress did 
provide additional money for administrative costs for rural develop- 
ment. I think it is $120 million or thereabouts. And I have been 
told by the RD agencies that they are going to be utilizing that 
money not only for some IT fixes, but also for hiring some contract 
and part-time people on a temporary basis to help implement this 
backlog, which is mainly a bacldog, in most cases, which we should 
be able to get done, I think, without a major problem. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And I would also say that those Rural Devel- 
opment folks also have the responsibility of focusing on the Busi- 
ness and Industry Loan Program. And I think that is where the 
concerns that you are raising are perhaps even more on point, be- 
cause we have a substantial amount of opportunity here far beyond 
what we normally have. And that may be what people are con- 
cerned about, making sure that those programs are utilized as they 
should be and utilized as quickly as we need them to be utilized. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. To go off to another subject — and I am really 
doing well, three questions 

Ms. DeLauro. Keep going, Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham [continuing]. And the red light is not even on yet. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is yellow, let us go. 

INCREASE IN ETHANOL BLEND RATE 

Mr. Latham. Just very quickly. With the recommendation that 
you made for increasing the fuel standard to 15 percent or 20 per- 
cent for ethanol — I believe to the EPA I wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent supporting your statement — is there any response back? 
Where are we on that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I know that the EPA has recently received a 
request from the industry to take a look at the waiver for E15, and 
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I know that is under consideration. I don’t have anything scientific 
to tell you today as to what the attitude of the EPA is on that. We 
are going to continue to advocate for an increase in the blend rate. 

In large part because of the concern that I have about maintain- 
ing the infrastructure that we have already invested in our biofuel 
industry, it is important, as we transition to second- and third-gen- 
eration feedstocks, that we have in place the infrastructure to take 
advantage of those new developments. If we lose that infrastruc- 
ture, it will be that much more difficult to get the biofuels industry 
back on track. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you very much. 

Ms. DeLauro. Ms. Kaptur. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Welcome, Mr. Secretary. I was very drawn to your candidacy at 
one point about a year ago. We certainly welcome you and look for- 
ward to working with you. 

URBAN FOOD DESERTS 

I represent the northern part of Ohio where that State meets 
Lake Erie, the most abundant of the lakes. And the district I rep- 
resent is both urban — the city of Toledo and Sandusky — and rural. 
It is a most interesting district. 

I can report to you on the Recovery bill, the CSFP program has 
not resulted in additional food, but merely the same amount with 
rising prices. I think it is important for you to know. 

Number two, despite the increases in food stamps, food stamps 
in our area last about weeks. I want to encourage you on in 
your People’s Gardens efforts. And I was just reading the story in 
the Economist, “Digging Their Way Out of Recession” — ^you are 
prominently mentioned, very good story. I really believe that with 
new technologies, growing technologies, including in the urban en- 
vironment, many of these food deserts can actually produce their 
own food. And we are about that task in Toledo, Ohio, but we need 
the help of USDA to, first of all, recognize what we are doing. 

I brought with me some photos of vertical-growing systems that 
are eight times more efficient than planting in the dirt. We are 
doing this right now. I would hope that USDA would take a look 
at places, urban areas across this country, from New York City to 
Chicago, to Toledo, that are trying to meet rising food needs, and 
to do this not just for important nutritional reasons, but also for 
cultural and for environmental. The USDA has been very resistant 
to understanding the importance of what new technology can pro- 
vide us in meeting human needs across this country. I think you 
have the experience and the will to help us. 

So I am wondering if, for the record, you could summarize USDA 
authorities that could assist communities that are urban in nature 
that are trying to meet rising food needs in urban food deserts. 
Would you be willing to work with us? You have done it in your 
own building here in urban Washington. That is a sign to me that 
there is some recognition of the capability of production to happen 
in urban environments. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we take very seriously the issue of food 
deserts, and we understand and appreciate that they are obviously 
in places where people are struggling. 
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One of the programs that we have some flexibility in to address 
the capital needs is the Business and Industry Program that I al- 
luded to earlier. In talking with Bill Hagy yesterday, at a group 
where I was talking to urban and rural economic development pro- 
ponents, he indicated and pointed out to me that there is some 
flexibility in that program to provide resources. 

Now, I will tell you that obviously our focus will continue to be, 
as I think it should be, on rural communities, because that is basi- 
cally the job of USDA, but the issue of food security and food safety 
and nutritious eating — as it was pointed out earlier, two-thirds of 
our budget is allocated in that mission area, and so we have to 
take it seriously wherever there are problems. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you very much. We hope that someday the 
Department of Agriculture will understand that food isn’t only 
grown in very large — on the plains, especially vegetables, and even 
chickens can be raised in urban environments where they are des- 
perately needed, and, through aquaculture, flsh. USDA has to 
catch up to the technology — I don’t expect you to do it today, but 
just recognize that it exists — and keep an open mind as we move 
forward here. 


EMERALD ASH BORER 

In view of the time, there isn’t a lot of time here in 5 minutes, 
but let me just tick off for you the emerald ash borer issue. We are 
hoping, in working with Secretary Bartuska, that we can get USDA 
to be an important player in the areas where we have serious infes- 
tation, such as with the emerald ash bore, to link what you do to 
what the Department of Interior is doing to what we can do 
through the Department of Labor, through the WIA and summer 
employment programs, to the Civilian Conservation Corps, to the 
Public Lands Corps. We need to have a coordinated effort to make 
maximum use of the public dollar. And I just check that off as one 
where we hope to work with you again. And it is extraordinarily 
important in Ohio and in Michigan. 

And Anally, let me just mention again this issue of what is urban 
and what is rural. I represent the largest greenhouse industry in 
the Midwest in Lucas County and Lorain County. We have been ig- 
nored by USDA for 100 years simply because the greenhouses were 
there first, and then the local cities annexed them. 

And I am wondering if there is anything you can do to help us 
with eligibility for the 9007 program for retrofitting where energy 
is upwards of a third to half of the cost. We need to have USDA 
helping agricultural enterprise wherever they are located. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That, the 9007 program, is a program that — 
I may be corrected on this — is primarily focused on retrofitting bio- 
ethanol facilities, isn’t it, and other renewable energy sources? I 
would have to take a look at that specific issue that you have 
raised. 

[The information follows:] 

The section 9007 Rural Energy for America Program (REAP) is entirely different 
from the Business and Industry (B&I) guaranteed loan program. REAP is limited, 
by law, to agricultural producers and rural small businesses. Our regulations for 
this program define “agricultural producer” to include nursery stock. However, they 
currently require that the project be located in a rural area. We propose to change 
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the regulations for FY 2010 to allow agricultural producers in non-rural areas to be 
considered for REAP assistance. 

For the Business and Industry (B&I) guaranteed loan program, the 2008 Farm 
Bill included provisions that allow flexibility for areas that would otherwise be con- 
sidered “non-rural” to be determined to be “rural in character” and, thus, eligible 
for assistance. Communities that wish to be considered for such a determination 
should contact their State Rural Development office. 

Secretary ViLSACK. On the Emerald Ash Borer, I would just tell 
you that we have about 185,000 square miles of Federal and State 
land that has been quarantined because of that. It is a very, very 
serious issue and allows me to point out, that invasive species is 
a very serious consequence to the economy and one that we need 
to take seriously. And it gets back to Congressman Latham’s ques- 
tion about research; that is a focus in another area that we obvi- 
ously have to focus on. 

Ms. Kaptur. Mr. Secretary, in closing, let me just say, we warm- 
ly invite you to the 9th District of Ohio to view our urban growing 
systems as we meet this terrible recession where unemployment 
rates are now close to 10 percent in some counties and over 17 per- 
cent in others. 

Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Ms. Kaptur. 

Lots of invitations, Mr. Secretary. I know you are trying to cut 
back on the travel budget. 

Mrs. Emerson. 

Mrs. Emerson. Come down to Missouri. 

Thanks, Madam Chair. 

FARM PAYMENTS LIMITS 

Secretary Vilsack, let me go back to the payment limits issue, 
just because I wanted to follow up something that Tom said earlier. 
But mine has to do with the fact that you all at USD A — there are 
about 19 different, separate and distinct changes made to payment 
limits in the 2008 farm bill, all of which are right here, and I am 
sure you know it. 

And you probably also know that that is probably three times 
more than — or it is more than the last three farm bills, combined, 
did. However, Congress was silent on the definition of “actively en- 
gaged,” and I know that you all at the Department have authority 
to define the term. 

But can you share with us, please, the Department’s reasoning, 
why it is necessary to redefine “actively engaged” at least once, but 
potentially twice, over the next year? Because my farmers — and let 
me just follow that up by saying my farmers need certainty. 

You know, everything changes. Every year things change. They 
can’t plan out, and they are small businesses. They can’t plan their 
lives and their businesses out 5 years because of all these changes. 

Secretary Vilsack. You are correct that there were significant 
changes in the farm bill. We are interested, as a new administra- 
tion, to make sure that we fully appreciate and understand all of 
the changes that went into place in regulation just prior to our tak- 
ing office, and so we basically called a timeout; and with this par- 
ticular area, we encourage more comment. 
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So we are still in the middle of the comment period. And I would 
like that process, if I might, to allow it to continue and go through 
the process to figure out precisely what people’s attitudes are. 

I think sometimes with these definitions, and I don’t know nec- 
essarily with this one, but just as a general proposition, that there 
are oftentimes unintended consequences or circumstances that 
arise during the course of implementation that people think, well, 
we didn’t think about that. We need to fine-tune it. 

I don’t know that that will be the case of “actively engaged.” I 
won’t know until we have had an opportunity to receive the com- 
ments and analyze them. 

Mrs. Emerson. Time period? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the accounting period expires this 
month, and so we would anticipate and expect taking a look at 
those comments April 6. 

Mrs. Emerson. Okay. Let me switch to a different subject. 

FARM STORAGE FACILITIES LOANS 

Has the stimulus funding — because you all got so much money 
in the stimulus bill, and I am not complaining about where a lot 
of it is going to be allocated at all — but I am curious if the funding 
that you all got for the stimulus has in any way slowed the alloca- 
tion and disbursement of long overdue fiscal year 2009 monies. 

And here is my example. Farm storage loans, the bill was signed 
into law almost a year ago, and I am just curious why it has taken 
6 months for rules to be prepared for a farm facility, farm storage 
facility loans. Because we are going to miss another crop year and 
because our farmers also continue to suffer from the basis differen- 
tials, we need those storage loans sooner rather than later. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, our focus in terms of rulemaking has 
been threefold: 

One, making sure that we get the ACRE payment program, 
which is part of the overall safety net, in place as quickly as we 
can; 

Two, upgrading the implementation of the energy portion of the 
farm bill, which we think has exciting potentials for rural America. 
As you well know, there were a number of provisions in that en- 
ergy title that needed to be implemented, and we are in a process 
of trying to get funds out as quickly as we can, perhaps late this 
spring, early summer, on some of those programs; and 

Three, we wanted to make sure that the conservation security 
stewardship program, which is also extremely important in terms 
of planning, that the rulemaking and so forth was finished on a 
timely basis. So that has been where the focus has been. 

I specifically don’t know about that particular rule. We will be 
happy to check and get back to you. 

[The information follows:] 

The rule for implementing the farm bill changes to the farm storage facility loan 
program was delayed for reasons other than the effects of the stimulus bill. Because 
the farm bill expanded the farm storage facility loan program to also include storage 
for hay, renewable biomass and other storable commodities which will likely require 
other types of storage than the traditional grain storage facilities it was determined 
that a Programmatic Environmental Assessment (PEA) would be required before 
the regulations could be published. On March 18, 2009 the Department issued a 
press release announcing two public meetings to be held in April to solicit public 
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input for the PEA regarding the potential impact on the environment. The com- 
ments are due May 13 at which time the PEA will be prepared for publication in 
the Federal Register. According to the National Environmental Policy Act at least 
a 30-day comment period must be provided for in the PEA before the regulation im- 
plementing the farm bill provisions can be published. Given those requirements the 
rule for the farm storage loans should be ready for publication in mid-July. 

Fortunately the delay has not prevented USDA from making farm storage loans 
under the regulations which were in place before the 2008 farm bill. In addition to 
the expansion of the scope of the program mentioned earlier, the 2008 farm bill in- 
creased the meiximum loan term from 7 years to 10 years and it increased the meix- 
imum loan amount from $100,000 to $500,000. The currently available loans are for 
grains, oilseeds, and peanuts; once the rule is put in place additional crops will be 
eligible as noted above and the loan terms and maximum levels will be increased. 

Mrs. Emerson. I would appreciate it. 

I have another question, Madam Chairman, but I think I am 
going to let it go because it may require longer, and I will go into 
the red. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Just the storage loan is expected to clear in 
July of this year. 

Mrs. Emerson. Still might be too late, then. 

Okay. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mrs. Emerson. 

I am just going to rattle off three or four questions, and I am 
going to try to make the questions very short. And I will ask you, 
Mr. Secretary, to make the answers short as well. 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM 

You have asked for $1 billion in the proposed 2010 budget blue- 
print to accomplish the goals on child hunger and childhood obe- 
sity. In your view, is that enough? Mr. Spratt, Chair of the Budget 
Committee in the Congress, has proposed $2 billion per year. 

I am going to do for the record what CRS listed as program ini- 
tiatives for the Child Nutrition Program, and then ask you to com- 
ment on them. But I will submit those for the record on how we 
might try to look at nutrition reauthorization and what we should 
do with regard to income levels, start-up grants, simplifying the 
food service rules, et cetera, and what we do about competitive 
foods. 

About competitive foods — and I want to get an answer to this 
question — while we can regulate nutrition standards through feder- 
ally reimbursable school nutrition programs, what should we do 
about competitive foods offered in schools? Should we make com- 
petitive rules mandatory or leave it to the school districts to de- 
cide? 

What changes are we going to deal with to implement and what 
authorities are you going to request for child nutrition reauthoriza- 
tion and response to the lOM report? 

Local school wellness programs and policies are supposed to be 
in place. Should we mandate schools to start a local wellness pro- 
gram to force school districts to take these issues seriously? 

Again, with regard to education programs, like the dietary pro- 
grams on nutrition education, how are we going to — I am told that 
we are looking at 2 years before we will know the effectiveness of 
some of the education messages that are out there with regard to 
what is good, what is nutrition, et cetera. How do we circumvent 
this 2-year process in this area, and can we succeed in making be- 
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havioral change, given the marketing and advertising to kids? Can 
we exercise controls in enforcing the marketing to children similar 
to what we do for cigarettes? 

Secretary ViLSACK. How much time do I have? 

Ms. DeLauro. We are still on green. Let’s keep rolling, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Your first question about the resources, you 
know, obviously we have proposed a billion dollars, but we also be- 
lieve there may be opportunities within the existing budget to redi- 
rect resources to encourage more nutrition and more quality foods. 
And I would like the opportunity to prove that case. 

As it relates to competitive foods, obviously, I think that the time 
has come for us to have a very serious conversation about precisely 
what foods are in our schools. I am particularly focused, myself, on 
elementary and middle school. I think you have got to get these 
youngsters early and get habits that are good habits. 

Ms. DeLauro. Should we mandate the rules? 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, I think we need strong enforce- 
ment opportunities, and I think we need either mandates or incen- 
tives, either one. You know, I think incentives work if they are 
structured properly. 

As it relates to the Institute of Medicine study, you know, our 
goal is to try to institute whatever recommendations they propose 
as quickly as we possibly can. We obviously — I obviously don’t 
know what kinds of costs will be associated with their rec- 
ommendations, but we are going to take them seriously. We didn’t 
ask for the study just to waste people’s time and energy. We are 
looking for serious recommendations. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am looking to you, honestly because, as gov- 
ernor, you supported limits on the competitive foods, and you did 
that during the last child nutrition reauthorization. And as a de- 
partment, it was three decades ago the Department tried to ban 
chips, cookies, soft drinks from schools, but was thwarted by the 
courts and by food companies. That means standing up to the — ^you 
know, and I look at us — and standing up to these challenges about 
what is in the best interests of our kids and nutrition. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think it is important to send a consistent 
message that we are serious about this, because there are long- 
term health consequences and economic consequences if we don’t 
address this aggressively. 

On wellness, the child nutrition programs in 2004 required 
wellness policies. I am not sure how well that worked, and we are 
in the process of encouraging the Healthier U.S. Schools Program. 
I intend to be a little bit more vigilant on this than perhaps we 
have been in the past. 

If you all direct us to do something, it is my responsibility to see 
that it is done. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Secretary ViLSACK. On the education issue, you know, this is an 
interesting one 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Secretary, I am going to have to, in order to — 
I am out of time. 

Mr. Farr. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I did. 
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Ms. DeLauro. You did and you did well. We will talk about the 
other one later. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

NSLP OVERPAYMENTS 

Mr. Secretary, I have two questions, one in relation to the discus- 
sion you had with Mr. Kingston on the overpayment or the missed 
payment on the school nutrition program. 

President Obama said he wanted to eliminate childhood hunger 
in the United States. I think the issue goes that these schools 
sometimes feed the kid whose family may have the money to pay 
for the lunch, but didn’t give the kid any money. So we feed him 
because he is hungry. And so I think we have to figure out how 
we streamline this program so maybe we do err on that, on feeding 
a kid who is hungry, regardless of a parent’s income. 

I mean, we don’t check that child for a means test when he got 
on the bus in the morning. And we don’t check that child for a 
means test before he checked out a library book from the library, 
but we means test him before he can get any food in the lunch- 
room. And if they are hungry, I think we ought to be feeding them. 

I think you can find some savings from this consolidation and 
streamlining, even considering kind of block grants to schools that 
constantly qualify for these moneys. That was a statement. 

FARM BILL PEST AND DISEASE FUNDING 

And the question I have is that last year in the farm bill, we in- 
corporated pest and disease language, and I represent the area 
where the breakout of the light brown apple moth — and other pests 
breaking out, but that is the big one of the moment. So we spend 
about $50 million annually in California to control these invasive 
species. 

But so far — and the law specified that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make available $12 million for fiscal year 2009, 
$45 million for fiscal year 2010. The previous administration abro- 
gated their duty to implement the pest and disease provisions of 
the farm bill and left it up to you, and there are only 6 months left 
in fiscal year 2009. 

0MB has not appropriated the fiscal year 2009 funding yet for 
pest and disease. It must be obligated by the end of the fiscal year, 
use it or lose it. I was wondering if you will work with us to help 
get 0MB get this program up and running as soon as possible. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I have been advised that the status of fund- 
ing is focused on the last days of the second quarter of this fiscal 
year, so it looks like we are working on trying to get those re- 
sources available. 

Mr. Farr. We will get the full funding for the whole 

Secretary ViLSACK. $12 million. 

Mr. Farr. $12 million? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farr. All right. When do you think that will 

Secretary ViLSACK. It says last days of the second quarter of fis- 
cal year 2009. 

Mr. Farr. Last days of the what — there is a date for that, isn’t 
there? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. It would have been better off just telling you 
“soon.” 

Mr. Farr. All right. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We will get you the specific date. 

[The information follows:] 

Plant pest and disease funding, provided in the 2008 Farm Bill, was made avail- 
able for obligation to the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service as of March 
30, 2009. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

I am under the green light. You can take it away, Madam Chair. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

FARM AND NON-FARM INCOME TESTS 

Mr. Secretary, you recently announced a collaborative effort with 
the IRS, which I understand will allow you to improve the adminis- 
tration of the adjusted gross farm and nonfarm income test. While 
I understand the importance for strong oversight, I am concerned 
about the exchange of the tax information between the IRS and the 
USDA. 

Since the new income tests are based on farm and nonfarm in- 
come, not adjusted gross income, which is readily available on the 
income tax returns, what specific data will you ask IRS to review 
in order to provide USDA with the information that USDA can ac- 
tually utilize? 

And how will the data be communicated between IRS and 
USDA? And how can you ensure that that won’t be any breach of 
privacy? And will that information be subject to a Freedom of In- 
formation Act request? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is my understanding that what will happen 
is that on a relatively small number of accounts, USDA will pro- 
vide the IRS with some kind of taxpayer identification that indi- 
cates that this individual has received farm payments. 

The IRS will then — with the authority provided with the docu- 
ment that is signed at the time folks receive payments, will essen- 
tially then check to make sure that the income that was reported 
was at or below whatever level it needed to be in order for those 
payments to be authorized. And at that point, they will commu- 
nicate back to the USDA that farmer X or lawyer B was either en- 
titled to receive the payment or not entitled to receive the payment. 

There won’t be any tax document that goes to Farm Service 
Agency offices. It will just be an exchange of basic information say- 
ing this person has qualified for payments or has received a pay- 
ment or is applying for a payment, check to see whether or not he 
was legitimately entitled to receive the payment. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. That is my question. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Might I just add just one other point. If a 
farmer believes that a determination by the IRS is inappropriate, 
they obviously have the appropriate appeal rights. 

I don’t know the answer to your Freedom of Information request, 
but we will get that to you. 

Ms. DeLauro. I just want to make a point on that, and there is 
a little time remaining there. 
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I would repeat, there are many programs, food stamps on up, 
that receive information from the IRS. So this is nothing new. Peo- 
ple are doing it, and we ought to he able to follow suit where we 
find difficulties. 

I think it is important to note, from 1999 to 2005, USDA paid 
$1.1 billion in farm payments in the names of 172,801 deceased in- 
dividuals, either as an individual recipient or as a member of an 
entity. Of the total, 40 percent went to those who had been dead 
for 3 or 4 years; 19 percent went to those dead for 7 or more years. 

I think we need to get this under control. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, just to comment, the analysis 
that Dave just provided to me indicates that our analysis is, it is 
not FOIable, not subject to the Freedom of Information Act. 

Mr. Bishop. Madam Chairman, my concern was making sure 
that the information you got from IRS was checking apples and ap- 
ples to oranges and oranges, and that the information would be, in 
fact, helpful. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And we are in the process of devising specifi- 
cally how this is going to be done, but the way in which I have out- 
lined with USDA saying this person has received payments, check 
and make sure whether or not they are entitled to it so we don’t 
have a replication of what the Chair just outlined. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

EARMARKS ELIMINATIONS/PROGRAM TERMINATIONS 

Mr. Steele, I wanted to go back to that list in terms of the letter 
I want you to send me. 

How much money does eliminating earmarks save? You an- 
swered, but I would just like to see it again. 

And then the programs that were eliminated and the contracts, 
because there has been this Stan Johnson issue that has come up 
from Iowa — ^you are probably familiar with it; there has been some 
press about it, contracts like that — how many of them have been 
eliminated. 


Contracts Eliminated in the 2010 Budget 

Detailed budget information is scheduled to be released later this spring. Informa- 
tion on termination of contracts during 2010 will not be known until the completion 
of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Kingston. So, and then number two, Mr. Secretary, you may 
have seen this article, it was covered by the AP about a woman in 
Warren County, Ohio, who has qualified for food stamps, but she 
has $80,000 in the bank and paid for a $311,000 house and a Mer- 
cedes because of the liberal interpretation of assets won’t be count- 
ed against you. 

As you know, we had liberalized the qualifications, saying that 
we want people to have college education accounts and assets that 
are maybe good assets and not have that used against them for eli- 
gibility of food stamps. But this appears to be a real abuse of it, 
and I think it is going to be an embarrassment for the USDA if 
we don’t address it. 

Do you want to comment on it now, or are you looking at some- 
thing? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. I have not actually seen that article, and I 
would say that we obviously have some categorical eligibility sys- 
tems in place, and there may well be circumstances in situations, 
as you have outlined. 

Again, I don’t know the accuracy of that report. 

Mr. Kingston. If you will just look at it, I think that this is 
going to be solved outside of this room if we don’t be proactive and 
solve it inside this room, because I think it is the type of thing 
that, you know — this puts a face on the abuses out there. 

[The information follows:] 

Recent articles in the Ohio press have indicated that a woman with an $80,000 
bank account, a luxury car, and a $300,000 home was getting SNAP benefits, and 
questions have been raised whether this is a proper use of program funds. Under 
current law, households in which each member receives benefits from other means 
tested assistance programs, including Temporary Assistance to Needy Families or 
Supplemental Security Income, are automatically eligible for the Supplemental Nu- 
trition Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits. This is called “categorical eligibility” 
Also under current law. States have the flexibility to extend categorical eligibility 
to households that not only receive the traditional cash assistance, but who receive 
or are authorized to receive other services or in-kind benefits. This “expanded cat- 
egorical eligibility” pertains to households whose incomes are below 200 percent of 
poverty, without regard to assets. 

First, the scenario described in the articles assumes the person is categorically eli- 
gible for the program which means the assets of the household are not counted as 
provided in law. This is not true without the substantiation of categorical eligibility 
since the asset test for most households is $2,000 or $3,000 when there is an elderly 
or disabled member in the household. Under the categorical eligibility rules, even 
if a household has substantial savings, it must meet the net income eligibility guide- 
lines in order to qualify for SNAP benefits. In other words, the household’s income 
must net out at 100 percent of the poverty limit to receive benefits, and if not, they 
may be categorically eligible, but the benefit amount would be zero. 

Second, the value of a home has never been considered as a resource in this pro- 
gram. Many working people who lose jobs may be without any income and we hope 
that SNAP can help them through a hard time and they don’t lose their homes. Fi- 
nally, since 2001, States have had the flexibility to exclude vehicles from the re- 
source test — in the regular program as well as when categorical eligibility has been 
established. Almost every State excludes at least one vehicle per household. Most 
people need a car to get to work. States don’t have to spend time documenting car 
ownership and fair market value. Again, people who lose jobs may have more valu- 
able cars but if they don’t find work soon they won’t be able to keep up with the 
car payments. During these difficult economic times, categorical eligibility enables 
SNAP to meet the household’s immediate food needs and affords States administra- 
tive relief in determining eligibility. 

Mr. Kingston. I wanted to switch gears with you, though. 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY INITIATIVES 

In terms of the President’s number 2 and 3 goals, which relate 
to energy efficiency, I don’t know if you are familiar with this re- 
port by the Research, Education and Extension Service, came out 
last March; and it was by Gale Buchanan, who was the under sec- 
retary at the time. 

You probably haven’t seen it, and I don’t think that position has 
been filled, but this was done by the USDA at the urging of this 
committee, members of this committee, individually and collec- 
tively. So I think it is a pretty good report and it is totally in line 
with the President’s number 2 and 3 priorities in terms of alter- 
native energy and stuff like that. 

So I will give it to you before you leave the room, but I am sure 
you have lots of people who have actually coauthored that. 
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TRADE ISSUES 

Then my next point that I wanted to make, within the 5 minutes, 
is on trade. I am interested in trade. I am somebody who had actu- 
ally voted against NAFTA and voted against GATT and most fa- 
vored nations with China; but I realize now it is a completely dif- 
ferent world and that there are a lot of different opportunities out 
there for our farmers in terms of international trade. 

And yet we get some mixed signals from this administration. 
Sometimes the President seems to talk a good game about global 
trade, but then it seems that things like the Colombia Trade Agree- 
ments are not even going to be put on the floor of the House for 
a vote. 

Will the USDA be getting involved in urging Congress to look at 
trade agreements? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, let me just use your question to give 
sort of an overview, and then I will respond to it. 

We expect exports to be down a bit from where they were in 
2008, but that was a record year. The expectation is that exports 
will still be higher than they were in 2007, and that was the sec- 
ond-highest year. So we are still aggressively pursuing exports. 

I will tell you that we have an issue that has to be dealt with. 
The inspector general has suggested that we needed a more coordi- 
nated approach and a better marketing strategy for some of our 
crops, particularly biotechnology, and we are going to work on that. 
We are going to work closely with Ron Kirk, the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, to make sure that agriculture and agricultural inter- 
ests are always at the table and that people understand, as we ne- 
gotiate and discuss trade agreements, that we, in fact, protect the 
agriculture interests of this country. That is something that I think 
is my responsibility. 

And we intend to be aggressive in an effort to try to encourage 
our trading partners. We have issues relative to beef that need to 
be addressed, I think fairly aggressively, with some of our trading 
partners, which could open up new opportunities. We haven’t quite 
recovered from the BSE circumstance in 2003. We are focused on 
some of the countries that could help us get back up to 2003-and- 
beyond levels. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, well, thank you. And I am out of time. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Davis. 

VENDING MACHINES IN SCHOOLS 

Mr. Davis. I heard a story once about a technician who went to 
one of the farms and was trying to advise a farmer what he should 
do conservation- wise. And the farmer said. Young fellow, I know 
you have just graduated from college, but I have owned three farms 
before you came here. I understand how to farm. 

But I went to high school and graduated in 1962; and prior to 
that in the elementary school systems, I never saw in our school 
buildings a dispenser where you could plug in and get a soda pop, 
where you could plug in and get a candy bar, where you could plug 
in and get some, in my opinion, lack of nutritious food. 

My wife teaches. She will retire this year, 30 years. She says one 
of the worst problems we have today, that is bringing about obe- 
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sity, is the convenience of the machines that you plug your money 
in, that your parents send you to school with, and buy that instead 
of the hot-lunch program. 

Are you willing to say that any school that obtains hot-lunch pro- 
gram, that gets dollars to where we can have a nutritious program 
for our children, that we will ban those, in my opinion, that we will 
ban those facilities from those schools? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I am willing to say that we 
need an aggressive policy on vending machines and on those food 
products. 

Now, I am particularly focused on elementary and middle 
schools, in particular, because I really do believe that you have to 
get those habits early, early. And the chairwoman mentioned ear- 
lier advertising, and I think it is important for us, for the food in- 
dustry, for USDA, for all of us to understand this isn’t just about 
children and education. It is really about health care, it is about 
the future of this country. So this is a very important subject. 

Now, I am willing to work on mandates or incentives, or a com- 
bination of both, to make sure that we have as healthy and as well 
an environment as we possibly can for our children. 

Mr. Davis. I am not implying that vending machines are all bad; 
if they have fruit in those, or fruit juices, nutritious food that a 
child can obtain, I am okay with that. But some of the high so- 
dium, some of the low nutrients that are our children are getting. 

My wife teaches second grade. She taught first grade for 14 
years. I know these are used from time to time to raise funds to 
buy paper or pencils for children, but there ought to be another 
way to do it. 

I just hope that we can work together in being able to bring 
about at least a change of the dollars that we spend to use that — 
I don’t want to use this as a bully pulpit or a hammer, but we have 
got to start looking at the health conditions our children will bring 
to themselves when they become adults, through obesity and diabe- 
tes. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would also suggest that we need to look at 
earlier in life. We need to do — continue to do a job of educating 
young parents about the nutritional needs of their children, and we 
need to do a better job of focusing on child-care facilities and pre- 
school facilities to make sure that the snacks and programs that 
are available, that we send a consistent message. 

We have started a process with public service announcements, 
and basically working with some of the better-known children 
shows, like Sesame Street, to encourage young parents to really 
focus on this. 

Mr. Davis. WIC has done, I think, in my opinion, a pretty decent 
job with that, but we do have to do additional education. 

RURAL HOUSING 

The second thing I want to talk about — my time is about to run 
out. 1967, when I talked a moment ago about housing in rural 
areas through the direct loan program of 502 individual housing, 
we actually built 47,973 homes. That ^ew 10 years later towards 
107,000 individual homes that were built in rural America. And it 
had to be in America, in towns that had less than — I think 2,500 
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through 3,000 population at the time was the number. Today — as 
an example, 100,000 then, 30-some years ago — today, through the 
guarantee program, 58,000 and 9,000 direct, roughly 68,000 homes, 
opportunities today for rural Americans who have — in my opinion, 
the others are being left out because they don’t know where to go. 

I hope we take a serious look at the 502 loan program in being 
able to add additional funds through the guarantee program and 
bring back the low-interest creditor interest assistance loans. 

My time is about to run out. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think there is also a great opportunity 
for us to make those homes that do exist in rural America far more 
energy efficient. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, no question. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And that creates new jobs and new compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Davis. That has to happen. That will be part — efficient 
homes will be part of any energy policy we have. I am not as con- 
cerned about — as some folks about global warming or climate 
change. It is economic security and it is — national security is why 
we have to have, in my opinion, a new energy policy in this coun- 
try. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

LOCAL EARMS 

I just want to return briefly to the idea of local farms, small 
farms, family farms. And I was trying to find out what approach 
was being taken in the recommendations of the 2010 budget for 
those issues: small family farms, what was being done to promote 
agriculture at that level. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, a series of efforts to create local mar- 
kets, so that it is easier for people to market the products and 
produce that they are producing: the Farmers Market Promotion 
Program; the Senior Farmers Market Nutrition Program; the Spe- 
cial Supplemental Program for WIC; resources in the SNAP pro- 
gram; as well as school nutrition. 

We are trying to create — and using some of the B&I loans to cre- 
ate distribution centers so that folks in the local area can sort of 
consolidate their products and then, in turn, those can be sold to 
institutional purchasers so that you create local markets. There is 
going to be a significant focus on creating more local market oppor- 
tunities. 

When you have 108,000 new entrepreneurs out there who are 
selling several thousand dollars worth of goods, if you can get them 
more markets, more opportunities to expand, you can move them 
ultimately into mid-sized operations. That helps to repopulate rural 
communities; it helps to create a series of new businesses that are 
offshoots of that effort. It supports the local implement dealer, it 
supports the local hardware store, it supports a wide variety of ac- 
tivities; so a focus on creating markets. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, that is very good. I think the markets are 
there, no question about it. And I think that there is a growing in- 
terest on the part of a lot of people who live in urban areas, par- 
ticularly in large cities, who are interested in locally grown 
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produce, things that are grown nearby. And because they are 
grown nearby, they understand that they are fresher and probably 
better, probably more safe and secure. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think there is a growing desire on the part 
of consumers in America to know more about their food, and that 
is a good thing. 

And I hope that young people — in particular, that we do a better 
job of educating young people precisely about where their food 
comes from, which is why these gardens in the urban centers in 
schools and USDA locations around, I think, are important to be 
able to reconnect people with precisely where their food comes 
from. 

It doesn’t come from a grocery store. It comes from a farm or a 
ranch initially. 


URBAN AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Hinchey. Just finally, is there any interest in what seems 
to be in some rural areas kind of rural development, which is going 
on, which is eliminating the ability of agriculture to function on 
those areas? 

In other words, agricultural lands are being turned into commu- 
nity development properties, houses are being built, things of that 
nature, spreading out. And I think that is happening in a lot of 
areas close to urban areas, particularly here in D.C. In places like 
Maryland and Virginia there are a host of agricultural lands that 
are being just taken up as a result of increase in development, par- 
ticularly housing development. 

CONSERVING AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 

Is there any interest in that, to try to ensure that in the long 
term we are able to sustain the kind of good, substantial agricul- 
tural property that we have to produce the food and fiber that our 
country needs? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would say that there are several initiatives. 
One is to make sure that we are investing, not just in new develop- 
ment, but in the rehab of existing facilities. 

Back to Congressman Davis’ point, I think it is important and 
necessary for us to consider looking at reducing sort of the carbon 
footprint of development in the future. One way you do that is by 
taking existing buildings and making them more efficient, modern- 
izing them and creating new opportunities, particularly in central 
business areas that have become somewhat dilapidated or are in 
tough shape. There is real opportunity there for rehabs. 

Secondly, I think it is also important for us to continue to invest 
in conservation techniques so that we preserve the quality of our 
soil and our water. It is very, very important for us to do that, and 
frankly, we need to do more of that. 

The top soil that we are all used to, if we don’t do the right 
things from a conservation standpoint, won’t always be there. And 
we are seeing the effects of that in some of our rivers and streams 
and down in the Gulf. 

So there are multiple strategies there. 

Mr. Hinchey. Mr. Secretary, thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mrs. Emerson. 
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Mrs. Emerson. Thank you. 

Let me mention something interesting to Maurice and also to 
you, Secretary Vilsack. I actually have a few farmers who — in my 
very big rural district, who actually grow hydroponics specifically 
for the school-lunch programs, so that our kids in our schools, who 
normally are eating french fries and burgers, actually are having 
some good things. So — we are doing new things, even in rural areas 
where we would traditionally do row cropping, so just by way of in- 
terest. 


MCGOVERN-DOLE FEEDING PROGRAM 

I also want to thank you. Secretary Vilsack, for your initiative, 
your recent initiative, to transfer nonfat dry milk from the CCC to 
the Food and Nutrition Service for domestic food programs; and 
also so, so grateful for the 500,000 pounds of nonfat dry milk for 
the McGovern-Dole school feeding program. It will make a huge 
difference. 

Do you have any idea how many of the world’s hungry children 
are going to benefit from this initiative? 

Secretary Vilsack. I don’t have a number. I will tell you that it 
complements what we are trying to do on the budget, which is to 
increase funding for the McGovern-Dole Program. That is fund- 
ing — as you well know, better than I do, it has been fairly static; 
and this is an opportunity, I think, for us to put a slightly different 
face on America through the use of what we grow and also what 
we know. 

I am hopeful that we do a better job of encouraging developing 
nations to take advantage of the technical assistance and help that 
we can provide. 

Mrs. Emerson. Well, I hope — I know that your heart is there, 
and I just hope that this will be a sustained effort over time. And 
it will also — it also happens to benefit our dairy farmers as well, 
who are really, really hurting right now. 

Secretary Vilsack. They are indeed. And I do know that in 2009 
we expect the McGovern-Dole bill generally to assist nearly 4 mil- 
lion people. 

[The information follows:] 

The 500,000 pounds of nonfat dry milk from Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory will benefit approximately 50,000 children per year for three years through 
Save the Children’s McGovern-Dole school feeding program in Yemen. These chil- 
dren are among the 4 million heneficiaries in FY 2009 of the McGovern-Dole pro- 
gram. The donated milk will be combined with baking powder, corn soy blend, salt, 
vegetable oil and years to be baked into bread and fed directly to children in 64 
schools. 

Mrs. Emerson. Excellent. 

Well, I certainly appreciate, and all of us here so strongly believe 
in that program that anything that you all will be willing to do to 
rob from Peter to pay Paul to increase that funding would be won- 
derful. And there is more than just feeding hungry people; we ben- 
efit as a country as well. 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES IN CUBA 

I have a question. You probably may need to answer it for the 
record, because it is a little long and it is a forward-thinking ques- 
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tion. But it has to do with Cuba. And in our fiscal 2009 omnibus 
bill we actually had a recommitment of sorts to allowing simple 
cash-in-advance sales of agricultural goods to that country. 

Well, the Secretary of Agriculture — excuse me, of the Treasury, 
not you, indicated an unwillingness to follow congressional intent. 
Many of us in Congress are going to continue to try to expand legal 
sales of agricultural products to Cuba. I am happy to report that 
we sold $700 million in 2008, which is the largest year ever. 

Anyway, in that context, it is my understanding that U.S. agri- 
cultural industry trade associations, such as the FAS Foreign Mar- 
ket Development cooperators or the Market Access Program par- 
ticipants are allowed to undertake market development activities 
in Cuba, provided they receive a license, but not using Federal 
funds. 

And I need — I would like to know, for the record, unless you 
know, is the prohibition statutory or is it regulatory; and what 
other countries might we limit in this same manner? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t know the answer to that question, and 
we will be happy to provide it to you. 

[The information follows:] 

Commodity Credit Corporation funds may not be used for market development or 
export promotion activities in Cuba and certain other countries. Section 908(a)(1) of 
the Trade Sanctions Reform and Export Enhancement Act of 2000 states that “No 
U.S. Government assistance, including United States foreign assistance, United 
States export assistance, and any United States credit or guarantees shall be avail- 
able for exports to Cuba or for commercial exports to Iran, Libya, North Korea, or 
Sudan.” However, in 2004, former President Bush waived application of this provi- 
sion to Libya. These prohibitions do not prevent private U.S. entities, including 
USDA cooperators, from undertaking activities in Cuba with their own funding. 
Such private activities by USDA cooperators, however, cannot be counted as con- 
tributions to USDA supported programs. 

Mrs. Emerson. I appreciate that and appreciate anything that 
you can do to help our farmers and producers be better able in the 
future to excel. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is a complex issue, as you well know. 

Mrs. Emerson. Thanks. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would just want to put an asterisk as to what 
Mrs. Emerson talked about with the McGovern-Dole; and I would 
ask you, Mr. Secretary, many of us fought for McGovern-Dole in 
the last farm bill, and we were — we thought we had made a little 
bit of progress. This committee, this subcommittee is committed to 
McGovern-Dole. 

One of the things we heard over and over again — and I hope that 
we can use your good offices for this, is that McGovern-Dole — what 
is it, what is it about, it is not working, it is not an effective pro- 
gram. It is clearly one of the most effective programs. We had such 
a difficult time explaining to our own colleagues, both sides of the 
aisle, the effectiveness of McGovern-Dole and also how it ties into 
national security issues as well as a feeding program. 

And I couldn’t more endorse Mrs. Emerson’s comments on Cuba. 

With that, Ms. Kaptur. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
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SCHOOL FOOD PURCHASES 

Secretary Vilsack, I would like to ask your help in helping me 
unwind the food purchases of the city of Toledo school system and 
the city of Sandusky, Ohio, school system. 

On pages 27(g)-38 and 39 of your submission, there are sum- 
maries of what Food and Nutrition Services purchases nationally. 
It is very interesting to look down the list and really see the major- 
ity of it is processed food, and even the amount of fresh tomatoes 
is so small, it is actually shocking. 

I am one of those people that believes in go local, grow local, buy 
local. Our city school systems cannot tell me — they say they cannot 
report to me what they buy because they report it to the State, and 
then the State buys, and then they report it to you. 

So I am wondering, could you help me figure out, of the money 
that we vote for up here for our schools, just in two school districts 
in Ohio, can you find me the numbers of what they are buying, how 
much they are buying and what the price they are paying for it is? 

I would like to compare to the list you are submitting here. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think that list was from last year’s 
budget, but we will try to get you updated information. I will tell 
you that we are obviously very interested in increasing, as Con- 
gress has instructed us to do, fruits and vegetables in those diets. 

[The information follows:] 

The foods purchased by the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) for school systems 
in Ohio are delivered to four central warehouses located in Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dayton, and Columbus and are then delivered to the individual school districts. FNS 
is unable to track the shipments beyond the central warehouses, so we are unable 
to provide data specifically for the Toledo and Sandusky school districts. The at- 
tached spreadsheets provide updated purchase information for FY 2008. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
CHILD NUTRfTtON PROGRAM 

Quantity and Valua of Commodities 
Fiscal Year 2008 


EKTITUMENT COMMOOmCS 




|MCnOM 6/3J Trt>E** 

APPLE SLICES 
APPLES 

APPLESAUCE 10 
APRICOTS 
BEANS, B UMA CNO 
BEANS, BLK Tim 10 
BEANS. BLKEYE CND 
BEANS, G620 CND 
BEANS. GREEN 10 
BEANS. GREEN FROZEN 
BEANS, KIDNEY CND 
BEANS, PINK CND 
BEANS. PINTO 
BEANS. REFRIED 
BEANS, S RED CND 
BEANS. VEG 10 
BEEF PATTIES. AU 40 
BEEF PAHIES, LEAN 40 
BEEF PATTIES, SPP40 
BEEF. 40 

BEEF, BULK COARSE 
BEEF. CND 24 02 
BEEF. CRUMB 
BEEF. SPECIAL TRIM FR2 
BFBNLS FRSH COMBO 
BF PTY in 

BF PTY SPP CKDHSY 40 
BLUEBERRIES 
BONELESS PICNIC 601B 
CARROTS 30 
CARROTS, 10 
CATFISH STRIPS 
CHERRIES DRIED 
CHERRIES FR2 
CHERRIES IQF 
CHICKEN BURGERS FR2 
CHICKEN CND 
CHICKEN LEGS CNilL 
CHICKEN NUGGETS SOC 
CHICKEN PAHieS SOC 
CHICKEN, BREAOEO 
CHICKEN. CHILLED BULK 
CHICKEN, CUT-UP FROZEN 
CHICKEN. DICED FROZEN 
CHICKEN. FAJITA MEAT FROZEN 
CHICKEN. THIGHS CHIU.EO 
CORN COB 
CORN LOG 10 
CORN. FROZEN 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 
OPSC-FRESHPRODUa* 

EGGS, WHOLEFROZEN 
EGGS. WHOLE LIQUID 
FRUIT MK 10 
HAM COOKED FRZCUBE 
HAM COOKED FRZSUao 
I HAM, FR2 WATEAAOO 40 
I ORANGE JUICE 
: PEACHES. CUNG 
; PEACHES, CUP 4 4 
' PEACHES. FROZEN 
PEARS 

' PEAS, CANNED 
PEAS. FROZEN 
PORK CSIOPPYJOE 
PORK CRUMB W/ SPP 
PORK PTY CKO 
PORK SNOPTYCKD 
PORK. CANNED 24 02 
PORK, ROAST FROZEN 
POTATO ROUNDS FROZEN 
POTATO WEDGES, FROZEN 
POTATOES BULK.PROC 
POTATOES. OUEN 
RAISINS 

SALSA. CANNED 
SPAGHETTI SAUCE, CANNED 
STRAWBERRIES 
SWEET POTATOES 
TOMATO PASTE BULK 
TOMATO PASTE, CANNED 
TOMATO PASTE. DRUM 
TOMATO SAUCE. CANNED 
TOMATOES. DICED CANNED 
TUNA 66 S 
TUNA. POUCH 

TURKEY. BREAST DELI FROZEN 
TURKEY. CHILLED BULK 
TURKEY. GROUND 
TURKEY. HAM FROZEN 
TURKEY, ROASTS FROZEN 
TURKEY, TACO 
TURKEY, WHOLE FROZEN 
Tow) Section 6/32 Type 


7,B62.3B« 

2,241.181 

27,740>28 

3.406,211 

209,955 

104,976 

4S4.B9B 

4B9,8S8 

23,496.768 

3.265.800 
1,014,772 
1,224,720 
5.315,612 
3,746,736 
t.679.620 
5,114,910 

2.660,000 

1.553.000 

2.850.000 
28.37a,nO 
SB.170,000 

612,000 

2.440.000 

163.000 

3.880.000 

76.000 

2.584.000 

633.800 
10.765,380 

2.565.000 
3 , 448.754 

756.840 

29.568 

460.800 

115.^ 

975.000 
487,503 

3.42aOOO 

106.800 

117.000 

11.700.000 

139824,000 

7.920.QDD 

5.720.000 

10.179.000 

432.000 
4 870.800 

19177,335 

10,216,800 

331,776 

3 281,220 

6.384.000 
21,424,965 

l.BOO.OOO 

4.280.000 

5.440.000 
5.295.380 

38.880,325 

9J28.758 

608.000 
30.053D18 

4.106.7M 

3.871.800 
840.QC0 
120.000 
UCIQOO 

190.000 

548.000 
4.44a000 

20.354,400 
14.533.200 
56.214.670 
14.097,600 
2.001,745 
9.316. 784 
124)33.798 
13 142.421 
3.644.3Q3 
2.702.700 
2.315.694 
1117,080 
3,226.437 

4 604,596 
176S.OB2 

794,643 
10.838.920 
16 236.000 

40.000 

6.380.000 

10.324.000 

1.443.000 


54.523,975 

1,038,544 

11277,592 

2,321023 

88.189 

33,869 

135,667 

174.107 

9,082,882 

1807,963 

3S7,SI 

350,784 

1.617,145 

1531238 

563,678 

1562.094 
4,824,683 
3,195,999 
4,259,292 

46.051.611 

90,949,478 

1554,148 

4,227,350 

423.192 

6.680,814 

174,390 

4,662,512 

1.081125 

12.340.173 

1.080.094 
1.343,465 
2,817.143 

1J7.311 
361 705 
98.583 
2.133,494 
1.022 067 
2.S31340 
94.233 
99.368 
39.243,582 
94,555.361 
5,835,221 
13,412,999 
22,185.865 
222,480 
2,765.078 
7.522,092 
8.362.090 
174.173 
52,103.940 
3.235 197 
6,134,574 
12.244,177 
3,590.961 
8,302.914 
7,870.288 
3.702 BBS 
22,017.278 
8.755,651 
455.048 
16,292,F 
l,8S7.088j 
2,563,856 
102S.56i] 
167 16o| 
2114 
272.41 
1295,518 
6,153,836 
9.20CL312 
7,825.461 
4,404,421 
6,975,269 
2.477.59S 
3,612.386 
3.420,623 
13 776 031 
1367, 6i 
1.326,742 

1,209,001 
643 542 
936,961 
1740 302 
6,8S3.03S 
2.527,150 
22.067, 
14.714,970 
3S.S80 
9,213,141 
17,583,954 
1,898 887 
1126,946 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
CHILD NUTRmON PROGRAM (Cont.) 

Quantity and Value of Commodities 

Fiscal Year 200ft 


ENTiTLEMENT COMMODITIES 

Pounds 

Dollars 

SEatON 416 TYPE 



BHW & B5W 

19,BB9,300 

$6,649,341 

CHEESE BARREL SCO 

16,160.000 

37,568,525 

CHEESE LOAVES 

3,40S,600 

7,046,308 

CHEESE MOZZARELLA 

71,285 760 

148,807,987 

CHEESE, BLEND SLICED 

a.276.400 

16,315,566 

CHEESE. CHEDDAR 

2477,156 

5,058,365 

CHEESE, CHEK)AR. RED FAT SHRED 

4,608.000 

10,331,072 

CHEESE, CHEDDAR, REDUCED EAT 

239.701 

560,205 

CHEESE. CHEDDAR. SHREDDED 

4,953,600 

11,032,176 

CHEESE. PASTURBULK 

39,600 

82,724 

CHEESE. SLICED 

19,087.200 

39,204,596 

CORN, YELLOW 

688,500 

97,198 

CORNMEAL 

428,400 

102,649 

FLOUR 

23,706.360 

7,490,246 

FLOUR MIX 

42,000 

30,358 

FLOUR MIX, LOWTAT 

714.000 

597.964 

GRETS 

328,520 

40,279 

MACARONI 

2,018.000 

1,222,568 

MASA SO YELLOW 

172,800 

48,082 

MILK, UHT FLUID 1% 

38,143 

24,637 

OATS. ROLLED 

522 384 

250,940 

OIL. SOYBEAN LSF 

1.552,320 

1,462,185 

OIL, VEGHABLE 

15.273 743 

10,835,970 

PEANUTBUTTER 

12.644,800 

11,687.939 

RICE. BROWN 

l4fi0.C00 

665,654 

RICE. 1 & M 

7,182 tXX) 

3,365.957 

RICE. PARBOILED 

1.302.000 

672.554 

ROTTNI 

3.248.C00 

2,067,311 

SHORTENING 

37,440 

39.466 

SHORTENING LIO 

406. S60 

259,396 

SPAGHEni 

3,742,000 

2,146,741 

SUNFLOWER BUTTER 

443.520 

736,945 

Total Sectnn 416 Type 

■cnjuiT.ii 


Anticipated Adjunment 


1,948.784 

AMS /FSA/ PCIMS Admin Enpentet 


$9,699,784 

TOTAL COMMODITY ENTTTIEMENT 


■.rnwuwf 1 




BONUS COMMODITIES 

Pounds 

Dollars 

SEaiON 32 TYPE** 



APPLE SLICES 

6,689 748 

S4,S91.990 

APPLESAUCE 

12.371.912 

6,328,430 

APRICOTS, CANNED 

443.232 

249.135 

BEANS 

11 021.093 

5.362,524 

BLACKBERRY MARION PUREE 

194.235 

192,940 

CARROTS 

4.692,689 

2,406,086 

CHERRIES 

3.463.938 

3.466,062 

CRANBERRY PROOUaS 

346 500 

1,021,704 

FRUIT-NUT MIX 

1,614,704 

4,014,065 

PEACH PRODUaS 

19.218 196 

19,430 012 

PEAR PRODuaS 

6.232,172 

3 807,512 

PEAS 

3,854,578 

2.070,105 

POTATO PRODUas 

59.345,330 

4 661 118 

RAISINS 

391.248 

520,097 

SALSA 

1,631,345 

7S4.840 

SPAGHETTI SAUCI 

3,632 843 

1.110,175 

STRAWBERRIES 

1,821,600 

1.926,217 

SWEET POTATO PRODUCTS 

3.926,624 

1,961,709 

TOMATO SAUCE 

906.300 

302,066 

TOMATOES. DICED 

1,848,855 

920,496 

Total Section 32 Type 

143.647.142 

$65,097,283 


BONUS COMMODrriES 

Pounds 

Dollars 

SEOION 416 TYPE 

NONE 

Total Section 416 Type 

Anticipated Adjustment 

TOTAL BONUS COMMODITIES 

0 

$0 

143.647.142 

$65,097,283 

TOTAL - ALL COMMODITIES 

Cash In-Lleu of Commodities 

GRAND TOTAL 

1.146,864,749 

$1,097,210,500 
120.335 764 0 


■BgiaK1?grr—| 


Source PCIMS - OHivery order end conTract infwnubon 
* DPSC-fRESH PRODUCE figure isfromECOS PY2008 Enbtlement Report 
** Figures include Farm Bill Procurements 
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Ms. Kaptur. I am glad to hear you say that. It is a perfect lead- 
in. 

We just had some photos delivered to your staff there. I hope 
they shared them with you. One is of a vertical growing system 
that we are using in the city of Toledo right now, in conjunction 
with our hospitals that are desperately worried about the children 
coming into their emergency rooms with rising levels of diabetes 
and so forth. 

And we need your help in raising consciousness even more and 
not just thinking food stamps are the answer for the city. That is 
almost an insult. And I vote for food stamps, but when I look at 
my district, $100 million a year comes into my biggest county for 
food stamps, say, $100 million, that is more money than will come 
in for CDBG, all these other Federal programs. That is the biggest 
investment program we have on an annual basis. 

And it doesn’t create fishermen. All it does is tell people how to 
try to spend that money at some outfit to buy nachos or Cheetos — 
sorry to offend anybody out there by a product by that name — but 
in food deserts, there isn’t good food. So I am on a mission, and 
my mission is to get our children fed properly and to have those 
communities involved in the production of their own food. 

This is not a radical idea. The farm bill of 2008 says your mis- 
sion at USDA is to assist eligible agricultural producers and rural 
small businesses. It doesn’t say agricultural producers that are lo- 
cated only in the Plains States; it says agricultural producers. And 
if we have youth and others that can produce in those pots that 
are before you in that photo, or in those schoolhouses, 12 months 
out of the year, who are hungry, and they don’t have good nutri- 
tion, how can we say “no” to them? We have to turn these pro- 
grams to the benefit of the American people. 

There is a book out. No Child Left in the Woods, about how 
urban kids are afraid of the outdoors. They love their computer. 
Boy Scouts are declining in membership. Girl Scouts. Why? They 
don’t like the outdoors. 

What kind of society are we producing here? We have got epi- 
demic levels of ADD, ADHD. 

Children have to be comfortable with nature. They have to live 
in nature. We have taken that away from them. Agricultural pro- 
duction is a very important part of life. You know that coming from 
Iowa. So I just wanted to point out the new farm bill, the new au- 
thorities that are at USDA. 

The First Lady understands this. Many of us up here have been 
talking about it. The staff at USDA needs to understand this. You 
have to serve your Secretary well. There is a new farm bill. It has 
some new focuses. We need to bring that back to the American peo- 
ple. 

Thank you for letting me make that statement. I look for your 
help in trying to figure out what the city of Toledo school system 
is buying and the Sandusky school system with dollar amounts and 
volumes attached. It shouldn’t be this hard. 

RURAL ENERGY FOR AMERICA 

Mr. Secretary, I just wanted to point out also, under section 9007 
on Rural Energy for America, that section does not just concern 
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biofuels. Under the new farm bill, that is for energy audits, and 
those energy audits can happen at agricultural producers. If they 
are greenhouse growers, if they are landscapers, if they were nurs- 
erymen, if they are running greenhouses, they should be eligible for 
those programs; they should not be excluded. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Those grants are now in the process of being 
awarded. 

May I make just a couple of comments? 

I would ask this committee to do all of us a favor, and I know 
this is going to be hard for you all to do. 

Ms. DeLauro. Try us. 

SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Secretary ViLSACK. But we don’t have food stamps. We have a 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am there. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The reason I say this, it is an important mes- 
sage issue here that this is really about increasing — it is your 
point, increasing the nutritional value of what our children and our 
families have. 

The concept of food stamps has, I think, a negative connotation 
that doesn’t get to the whole issue of nutrition. And so I have been 
encouraging people in my department to really make the transition 
away from food stamps to SNAP. It is a very important message 
issue. 

There are several guides that we have published recently encour- 
aging schools to Eat Smart, a guide to buying and serving locally 
grown produce in schools. It is on the Web. I will get you the sites 
so that you can link it to your Web site. There is also one, bring 
small farms and local schools together. 

So we are cognizant of the changes in the farm bill and the direc- 
tion of the farm bill. We take it very seriously, and we are going 
to continue to do so. 

[The information follows:] 

The Small Farms/School Meals Initiative, popularly called the “farm-to-school” 
initiative, is based on the cooperation of Federal, State, and local governments, as 
well as local farm and educational organizations, and encourages small farmers to 
sell fresh fruits and vegetables to schools and schools to buy this wholesome produce 
from small farmers. Both schools and small farmers benefit from their participation 
in the “farm-to-school” initiative. Schools provide children fresh, tasty, nutritious 
produce, while small farmers acquire new markets. Schools are able to provide fresh 
produce quickly and with lower transportation costs by buying it from small farmers 
instead of from distant markets. And children learn from farmers who visit their 
classrooms about how the produce is grown and the role it plays in a healthful diet, 
thereby experiencing first-hand in both the classroom and the cafeteria the value 
and appeal of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The FNS Web site provides a manual that is a step-by-step guide of activities for 
groups to plan, conduct, and publicize a professional town hall meeting that encour- 
ages small farmers and local school food officials to begin a “farm-to-school” project. 
This manual can be found at http:! I www.fns.usda.gov I end I Lunch I Downloadable I 
small.pdf. 

The Eat Smart. Play Hard.'^^ Campaign was launched by USDA’s Food and Nu- 
trition Service (FNS) to encourage and teach children, parents, and caregivers to eat 
healthy and be physically active every day. Eat Smart. Play Hard.™ offers re- 
sources and tools to convey and reinforce healthy eating and lifestyle behaviors that 
are consistent with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and the MyPyramid Food 
Guidance System. Eat Smart. Play Hard.'’’“ is about making America’s children 
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healthier. Resources are available on the FNS Web site at http: ! I 
teamnutrition.usda.gov I Resources I eatsmartmaterials.html. 

Ms. Kaptur. Madam Chair, I know the time has expired. I thank 
the Secretary. 

Let me just say, the words are great, but at the local level where 
we live, we know it is not rolled out. We know it is not happening. 
It is 1 percent of 100 percent that needs to be done. 

So we are glad for the new farm bill. We are glad for the sensi- 
tivity of the Secretary. But just recognize, when we write words in 
Washington, you know they come down in Iowa always, they don’t 
come down in Ohio. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is our job to get them to the people. You 
are right. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Ms. Kaptur. 

NATIONAL ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION PROGRAM 

I want to move to a different issue, which is the National Animal 
Identification Program; $142 million expenditure by Congress and 
the taxpayers, an enormous amount of money through fiscal year 
2009 — as I said, $142 million — and we still have no meaningful ID 
system. 

Februaiy 2009, APHIS had enrolled about 500,000 livestock 
premises into NAIS. This represents about 135,000 livestock prem- 
ises in the country. 

Last year about this time we discussed this issue with the prior 
administration; NAIS had enrolled 32 percent of livestock oper- 
ations. Twelve months later we have increased by 3 percent; this 
is after 5 years of funding. I think USDA may have crossed a line 
from implementing a voluntary system to a dilatory animal ID sys- 
tem. 

Don’t take my word for it. This is what Dr. John Clifford, 
aphis’s chief veterinarian, said before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee not too long ago. This is his opinion, and I quote, “The sys- 
tem we have has not worked. Unless we can put enough incentives 
in it for livestock producers to voluntarily participate, it needs to 
be mandatory. The system has to be effective, and this is not effec- 
tive.” 

The consensus is, a new approach, 5 years has not worked; tens 
of millions of dollars, not worked. We have to have a better way 
of dealing with this. 

Mr. Secretary, do you support a mandatory animal identification 
system? I am going to ask you that question. 

My colleague. Congressman Peterson, who heads up the author- 
ization committee, has said he will not support another dollar for 
NAIS unless the Obama administration supports a mandatory sys- 
tem. In his view, the current system does not work; and continuing 
the Bush policy is a waste of money after 5 years of the Bush ad- 
ministration’s ineffective voluntary approach, where the livestock 
industry had ample opportunity for input and for comment. 

I want to get an answer to the question on a mandatory ID sys- 
tem. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, I am supportive of the effort 
to make sure that we have an identification system that will allow 
us to prevent and/or mitigate problems. 
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I would like the opportunity to sit down with those who have 
heen opposed to a mandatory system in the very near term, to 
work through whatever difficulties they have from a privacy or a 
confidentiality standpoint, to see, as we structure such a program, 
if we can respond to those concerns. Because my concern is that if 
you have a mandatory system, and you do not address those issues 
in an appropriate way, you can have people spending a lot of time 
and a lot of resources trying to figure out how to get around the 
system. 

What we want is a system that works. We want a system that 
people comply with. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am going to suggest to you, Mr. Secretary, we 
have had a lot of people for the last 5 years trying to figure out 
how to get around the voluntary system. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t disagree with you. 

Ms. DeLauro. And why? Why should we continue to appropriate 
money for a failed system? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not suggesting you should. 

I am just saying that when you set up a system, whatever sys- 
tem you set up, if there are concerns about privacy and confiden- 
tiality, we need to address those as we set the system up. I would 
assume that you would agree with that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I would agree with that except that we have 
had ample time in which to do this. This is nothing but a continu- 
ation of a dilatory tactic. 

And let me just say, in terms of the livestock industry — I say it 
loud and clear to them — what better would protect the livestock in- 
dustry, support U.S. exports, protect American consumers, the 
Bush animal ID system or a mandatory identification system? 

I mean, the USDA announced in March 2007 that it was going 
to conduct a cost-benefit analysis for NAIS. Two years later, aside 
from hearing rumors about being completed, we are still waiting to 
learn about the results of this study. Is there an analysis? What 
is the analysis? Is it going to be made available to all of us, or are 
we just going to — you know. 

And we tried to hold back the last time, and we were persuaded 
that we should put, I think, an additional $14 million in this pro- 
gram, which is in the current appropriations bill. 

Why are we throwing good money after bad with an industry 
that doesn’t want to move? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, I am not disagreeing with you. 
I am just suggesting that — and I have talked to Chairman Peterson 
about this, and he understands, I think, what I am talking about, 
which is basically giving — ^you go ahead with the process. 

I would agree with you that we have to spend these monies more 
wisely and we have to have a system that works, right. But what 
I am suggesting is that I think it will work better if I at least have 
the opportunity to get people around the table, have them explain 
what their confidentiality and privacy issues are, and see if there 
is a way in which, as this system is being set up by all of you, that 
we can address those issues in a way that we don’t have problems 
with a mandatory system once it is implemented. 

That is my only concern. 
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Ms. DeLauro. I am going to say to you, Mr. Secretary, the clock 
is ticking. I don’t know how long you are going to need to talk to 
these folks. It should be a very short conversation. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Weeks. 

Ms. DeLauro. Five years they have had an opportunity to think 
this through, and $142 million; and we have zero to show for it. 

Wisconsin, 100 percent, 100 percent registration. Why? Manda- 
tory. I rest my case and my time is up. 

Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, what did you think of the most recent study of 
powder post beetles in South Carolina? I just wanted to make sure 
you are still with us. That is the only thing, for example, I can 
think of that we haven’t covered so far. 

Ms. DeLauro. Not true. Jack. 

SCHOOL vending MACHINES 

Mr. Kingston. Not true at all. I did want to point out something 
on vending machines, that the American Heart Association, in as- 
sociation with the William J. Clinton Foundation has been study- 
ing and working on the vending machine issue, which I think we 
all understand the schools want the revenue and we want the nu- 
trition. 

But because of that, the program has already reduced beverage 
calories in school by 58 percent, and 79 percent of beverage compa- 
nies are complying with it. So there is some good movement in that 
direction, and I just wanted to underscore that. 

RURAL BROADBAND 

I wanted to ask, though, about broadband. You know, you have 
the RUS that has the existing program, and now we have a new 
program. I am glad you are talking, but I do think — this is a bipar- 
tisan belief of this committee — that we want RUS to be the lead 
and continue to. 

For one thing, you have an existing definition of “rural area” in 
the farm bill. And would you continue to use that same definition, 
do you know? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think we are working on refining that defi- 
nition. I think the instruction was that we really needed to be more 
specific about what that definition is. 

But as it relates to broadband, I think it is fairly clear that what 
we are focusing on are rural unserved areas, for the most part. 

Mr. Kingston. That is one of our concerns, to make sure that the 
money does actually go to rural areas and not areas that have fig- 
ured out a way to get qualified. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is a legitimate concern. 

Mr. Steele. Mr. Kingston, in the stimulus bill it says, at least 
75 percent of the area to be served by the product shall be in a 
rural area. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And it defines it as less than 20,000 in popu- 
lation, less than 50,000 in metro area. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you think your modifications are going to 
stray from that definition? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think the definition of “rural” that we 
are working on actually applies to a broader range of programs 
than just the broadband. So I don’t want to commit myself to a spe- 
cific definition, but I will tell you that we understand and appre- 
ciate what you want us to do, which is, you want us to use those 
resources for broadband in rural areas, and you want unserved 
areas to receive preference, if you will; as opposed to areas where 
they currently have the service, and we would just be adding to 
competition. 

That is my understanding of what Congress wanted us to do. 
Now, if that is not correct, you all need to correct me so I can do 
what you want. 

Mr. Kingston. I actually wasn’t in the room, so I don’t know one 
way or the other. That is another issue. 

I have some issues on the Animal Medical Drug Use and Clari- 
fication Act, which we passed, and I want to submit those to you 
for the record and get your comments on them. And I yield back. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, I am very excited you are here. This has been a 
long day with this committee, but I think the excitement is that 
you have the ability in this position to take a department, which 
is one of the oldest departments in the Federal Government, and 
probably deals with more different areas all the way from com- 
modity exchanges to school lunch programs and international trade 
and so on, and really use your skills as a governor and adminis- 
trator to, hopefully, modernize this Department. 

LOCAL SPECIALTY CROPS 

And one of the things that strikes me — and Marcy brought it out 
in her book — is that if we want to grow the markets that you know 
are necessary — and I represent a lot of specialty crops — the mar- 
kets out there are right in our own backyard. One is the farmer’s 
market you mentioned. You can grow that by requiring that States 
issue their SNAP cards, their WIC cards and the other vouchers 
that are given out at those farmer markets. 

We do that now in Santa Cruz County where the social services 
department who manages these things goes and distributes them 
there. And I will tell you, 65 percent of the income made at that 
farmer’s market comes from those vouchers; and, you know, they 
are buying fresh fruits and vegetables and they are buying local 
stuff. 

The other problem is that we don’t — the schools that we dis- 
tribute food to can’t go out and buy food locally. They have to go 
through this system that Marcy was talking about. And that list 
that I gave her that she quoted from — and this is the list of the 
Department last year — one of the problems, we talk about obesity 
and everybody is talking about it, and we need to do something 
about it. 

I think you need to shake up your Department. You ought to ask 
them, without any other. How can we shift money to have a goal 
to have a salad bar in every school? And you are going to find out 
all the reasons why we can’t do it, but we last year spent $90 mil- 
lion on mozzarella cheese, $9 million on peanut butter 
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No offense to Mr. Bishop. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mozzarella cheese, I might take offense. 

Mr. Farr [continuing] And we only spent $51,000 on fresh toma- 
toes. 

So our priorities are all in these old commodity programs and the 
processed foods and all of that, and we have to change that by radi- 
cally looking at what we have talked about earlier of consolidating 
all these programs and streamlining them so that you have addi- 
tional revenue to get the fresh fruits and vegetables in the schools. 

And I hope that you will stick to that. I know that you have done 
it. 

That is just a statement because, Mr. Kingston — is he still here? 
It is too bad, because Mr. Kingston was talking about earmarks; 
and I would be glad — I want you to look at — I represent Monterey 
and Santa Cruz and San Bernardino Counties. We grow 85 crops 
in Monterey County — it is the number one ag county; it doesn’t 
have any subsidies of water or anything like that, no commodity 
crops — 85 crops that produce $3 billion in sales for one small ag 
county, and that is the highest in the United States. 

AGRICULTURE RESEARCH STATION 

We can’t get that research station, an Ag research station built 
there because we are spending the limited money the ARS has on 
capital outlay, including the $13 million earmark that Mr. King- 
ston asked for for last year to get the poultry research facility in 
Athens, Georgia. That’s a $270 million project, and it’s sucking all 
the money away from all other projects in the country, including 
getting in Salinas, probably the oldest — and I am all for ear- 
marking that. 

But because you’ve got issues like, you know, cutting-edge 
issues — this is the E. coli breakout, this is the salmonella breakout, 
listeria, this is all the specialty crops, the ones that you don’t have 
a kill-step for in order to make sure that they’re healthy. And we 
are doing incredible things out there, but we really need to invest 
in that research station. 

So I am for earmarks; and Mr. Kingston says he’s not, but he 
certainly has gotten a lot of the money that I would like to get to 
Salinas. 

So those are some observations. And it really is because we count 
on you to look at all these programs and figure out how to make 
the Department be responsive to the demands of modern society, 
and some of these programs are very old and don’t meet the test 
of common sense anymore. 

SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Secretary ViLSACK. Just one comment. We are working with a 
number of groups to try to figure out innovative and creative ways 
to get people signed up with SNAP. One way, which has been 
working in southern California, in particular, has farmers markets 
issuing coupons to encourage people to come to the farmers market. 
They get a couple extra dollars off a purchase. And while they’re 
getting their coupon and standing in line, in some cases, for hours, 
to get a $5 coupon, there is someone next to a table which basically 
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says, would you like to learn about SNAP? Would you like to learn 
if you qualify? Are you currently receiving assistance? 

So we’ve seen a rather significant increase in the number of peo- 
ple signed up from that kind of strategy. So we’re trying to figure 
out ways to expand those kinds of opportunities. 

When 67 percent of Americans who qualify are using the pro- 
gram, that means that 33 percent aren’t, and we have a job still 
to do to make sure that we address it. And this is one of the strate- 
gies for reducing childhood obesity. We have to get nutritious food 
in them and in the hands of moms and dads for their children. 

Mr. Farr. When the parent qualifies for SNAP, do the children 
also qualify for the school lunch program? I think they do auto- 
matically, but it would be on a different take. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, your point is well taken of the need to 
streamline and consolidate those programs in the eligibility re- 
quirements and the processing of it. But that requires modern tech- 
nology, and we need your help. 

Ms. DeLauro. I have to deal with Mr. Kingston, who is not here. 
But Congressman Kingston, as I am told here, did not say he was 
against earmarks. He said he was against executive branch picking 
a congressional earmark which it asked for it on its own. So in fair- 
ness to the absent ranking member, let me place that on the 
record. 

Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Along with the technology request, over the past 3 years our sub- 
committee has provided significant funds and resources to address 
the Department’s technology challenge. My question is, when can 
we expect a return on that investment to get improved service de- 
livery and efficiency? That’s the first question. 

MEXICAN TRUCKING PILOT PROGRAM 

The second has to do with — on a different subject — Mexican 
trucks. Since the Mexican Government has proposed a retaliatory 
tax on U.S. agriculture going into Mexico as a result of the ending 
of the Mexican trucking pilot program, tell me what the status of 
the discussions are with the Mexican Government in that regard. 

Those two questions. You have been helping with the techno- 
logical challenges there. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I was trying to figure out precisely how to re- 
spond to your question in terms of time. 

We are expecting that there will be a prototype — it was a 3-year 
program, a 3-year plan to develop a prototype that in turn could 
be tested and then determine whether or not it actually provided 
the kind of service that we need it to provide. That is in the works, 
and we should be seeing that prototype relatively shortly. 

Mr. Bishop. That includes interoperability — or communication, 
rather, between the agencies. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Right. And that also sort of dovetails with the 
whole broadband initiative, which it doesn’t do much good if the 
farmer service office has got the technology but the farmer can’t 
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utilize it because he doesn’t have access to the Internet or high- 
speed Internet. So we are working on both ends of that problem. 

I have not had an opportunity to speak specifically to the Trade 
Representative or to the Secretary of State about discussions rel- 
ative to the Mexican trucks. My conversations with Mexican offi- 
cials have been primarily focused on COOL and the implementa- 
tion of COOL, which I am happy to visit with you about if you 
want. We have offered assistance to DOT and Secretary LaHood. 
We will have to get back to you in terms of what they can tell us, 
the discussions that have taken place. 

[The information follows:] 

The President has assigned the Department of Transportation to work with the 
U.S. Trade Representative and the Department of State, along with leaders in Con- 
gress and Mexican officials, to develop proposed legislation creating a new trucking 
project that will meet the legitimate concerns of Congress and our NAFTA commit- 
ments. That process is ongoing. The Department of Agriculture will work with the 
Transportation Department and other agencies in the preparation of the proposal. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I want to follow up on a couple of comments that 
have been made. 


animal identification 

Country of origin labeling. The area I am from, we have some 
support from that. Animal ID becomes a more difficult task for 
some of us in some of the rural areas to absorb and swallow. I 
wasn’t certain your position on that. Are you taking the position 
that animal ID will be a part of this new administration’s efforts? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I believe it has to be, and here’s why. One 
cow caused a rather significant problem with the market not so 
long ago. And I am concerned, from a homeland security stand- 
point, of what could potentially take place if we don’t have a sys- 
tem that would allow us to identify and mitigate consequences of 
terrorism activity or of a disease or some problem with livestock. 

Having said that, I understand and appreciate that there are 
some areas of the country where this is problematic, which is why 
I have suggested to the Chair that I want the opportunity to sit 
down with folks and work through — and I appreciate that you all 
have been talking about this for 5 years, but I think the cir- 
cumstances are a little different now. And I think there has been 
clear indication from the Chair and from the Chair of the Ag Com- 
mittee that there is a real interest in this, and that may change 
attitudes about this. 

I want to work with the industry to make this work. Because 
what I don’t want is for a law to pass, for us to have on the books 
a mandatory system, and then have everyone spend a tremendous 
amount of time and effort to try to figure out how to get around 
it because they have concerns about how the information is going 
to be used or where it’s going to be used. I think we can address 
those problems. 

Mr. Davis. As a side comment, we’ve had a whole lot more dif- 
ficulty with peanuts, a whole lot more difficulty with fruits and 
vegetables tainting our fruit supply than we have necessarily from 
animals. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t disagree that that’s the past. I am also 
concerned about the possibility of the future. 

When I was Governor, I remember coming to Secretary Ridge 
and asking him to set up an agri-terrorism aspect of Homeland Se- 
curity because I believed that that was one way that you could cre- 
ate real serious problems for this country is if the food supply was 
compromised. So I am interested in making sure that we protect 
it as best we can, and I think everybody shares that goal. 

Mr. Davis. And the second comment was, I really hope that we 
work together. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY EFFORTS 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me just say, Mr. Bishop mentioned the IT ef- 
fort. You should know, Mr. Secretary, that you have both sides of 
the aisle on this committee that is enormously supportive of just 
the whole reformation of information technology. We have been ap- 
palled at how far back we are at the Federal level, not only here 
at USDA but in other areas as well, with information technology 
and how agencies communicate with one another. So that you have 
real support in this committee to move forward with that effort and 
to let us know what is going on. 

I will just say, we have been in the dark about what happens, 
how it happens, what the contracts are. We have spent money here 
where we find out after it’s implemented that one agency still can’t 
talk to another agency after spending millions of dollars to do 
something. So you have real support here in trying to make your 
systems work. Because they work for farmers, they work for ranch- 
ers, they work for school systems, they work everywhere in which 
we have jurisdiction here. So you just need to know that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am remiss in not thanking you for the work 
that you have done, and it is appreciated. 

Ms. DeLauro. That was a vote. And I would love to say that peo- 
ple are going to come back — and you would probably kill us if we 
did that, but, in any case 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am happy to stay here. 

Ms. DeLauro. I know that. Thank you very much. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REVENUE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

I want to ask a question about the Agriculture Disaster pay- 
ments and any delays in those payments or potential delays. 

With the Permanent Disaster program in the farm bill, the Sup- 
plemental Revenue Assistance Program, in your testimony you said 
you are currently reassessing the regulatory and software develop- 
ment efforts in light of the changes enacted by the Economic Recov- 
ery program. Let me tick off the questions: What did you mean by 
the statement? What regulatory and software changes are nec- 
essary after the enactment of ARRA? Will the changes delay the 
delivery of the first SURE payments, and will they delay your pro- 
mulgation of regulations? 

You went on to say, we are on track to issue regulations by No- 
vember, 2009, well ahead of the date when the data will be avail- 
able to calculate payments. 

I was a little confused by the statement. My understanding was 
that USDA had hoped to issue the first SURE payments for the 
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2008 crop year sometime this fall. It appears that that has slipped, 
and you may not deal with those payments until this winter, at the 
earliest. When will USDA issue the first SURE payments? Let me 
ask you to comment. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The statutory price discovery mechanism and 
the interrelationship with other USDA programs make it difficult 
for us to calculate the SURE payment for crop year 2008, so we 
don’t expect the rules to be available until September of 2009. The 
information I have is that we won’t expect payments until some- 
time in 2010. 

Ms. DeLauro. So you won’t be making any of those payments 
until 2010. Wow. I mean, I think there are going to be — I think 
that that’s real news to folks, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, in the Recovery Act you created mul- 
tiple benefit options for producers, which makes it significantly 
more complicated to calculate. And it’s a software issue. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I also understand the administration sup- 
ported the language, the efforts in the economic recovery package. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I can do this. Madam Chair. I can go 
back and see if there is any way in which this process can be accel- 
erated. We understand and appreciate how significant this is, but 
we are somewhat hampered by the software development. I will 
have to find out if there is any way we can find out 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, we should really keep in close touch on this 
issue. Because a lot of members of the committee are very inter- 
ested, and there are a lot of Members who are interested in what’s 
going to happen here, and we want to make sure that we are mov- 
ing as quickly as we can. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We will follow up. 

[The information follows:] 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009 (P.L. 111-5) made 
several changes to the permanent disaster programs, primarily the Supplemental 
Revenue Assistance (SURE) Program. It provides a waiver for the 2008 crop year 
for producers who did not purchase crop insurance or non-insured crop disaster as- 
sistance and failed to timely pay waiver fees authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill. It 
increases the minimum coverage level for SURE guarantees for producers who buy- 
in under this extended waiver authority. It allows previously eligible SURE pro- 
ducers to elect to receive benefits under multiple payment options. It establishes a 
new risk management purchase requirement for producers who elect to pay the 
waiver fee authorized in the ARRA. FSA will need to make extensive regulatory and 
software modification to implement these new requirements. 

The changes are not expected to delay the delivery of the first SURE payments; 
however, they will delay our promulgation of regulations. Prior to the enactment of 
the ARRA, we now anticipate publication to be in November 2009. Sign-up for 
SURE is expected to begin in January 2010 and payments are expected to begin in 
June 2010. We are examining options to expedite the payment process; however, 
due to the complexity of the SURE program, its statutory price discovery mecha- 
nisms, and inter-relationship with other USDA programs that may not be possible. 

Ms. DeLauro. I don’t know if there are any more questions or 
comments. 


EARM SUBSIDY PAYMENTS TO POLLUTERS 

I am going to submit for the record, just so that you know, I have 
questions atout farm subsidy payments to those who are polluting. 
There is a raft of evidence that’s out there that talks about subsidy 
payments to polluters and people who are paying enormous 
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amounts in fines; and, at the same time, we are providing them 
with subsidy payments for their land. 

You also had a former administration person who talked about 
these two things ought to be separate. If you pollute the land, that 
shouldn’t preclude you from being able to get a subsidy. But it 
seems to me that if you violate State and Federal environmental 
quality laws, you cost the taxpayers twice in that instance. But we 
will submit that for the record. 

I had questions about what at least seems to me to be mis- 
management at USDA on NRCS and programs with regard to 
NRCS. 

But, again, you have been very, very generous with your time. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, to that point, there is an audit 
of NRCS; and we are spending resources and time to try to address 
all deficiencies. 

Ms. DeLauro. There are serious problems at the agency, there 
really are. And I, again, want to solicit your views, the steps that 
we’re taking, all of that to move forward, but it requires more time 
to flesh out. 

I also have questions about FAS and some of the issues that are 
attendant to that. But, as I say, I will submit the rest of my ques- 
tions for the record and ask my colleagues to do the same. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

Thank you for your generosity of time. 

I will just say, there are a lot of questions. You’ve been on the 
job a short period of time. We are very, very aware of this. But I 
think it’s important to lay out what some of the questions are. 

One of the other questions, by the way, I am going to ask for the 
record is the names of the countries on press releases about recalls 
of imported products. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And we will do that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you very, very much. 

But you’ve been there a short period of time. But laying out 
questions for so long on both sides of the aisle here, we have been 
stonewalled from the agency on lots of questions that led to this 
committee, again, both sides of the aisle, just saying, you know, 
hey, you’re not going to answer our questions, you’re not going to 
provide us with the information? We’re an Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Let me tell you what we’re going to do. 

We look at this as a new day, new dawn, new environment. 
Tough questions from both sides but with an interest that are your 
interests in order to address the issues in the everyday lives of 
folks which this subcommittee and your department have an enor- 
mous sway over what happens. 

So we look forward to working with you, and thank you again for 
the generosity of your time this morning and your candor and clar- 
ity on answers. Thank you very much. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Thank you. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

ROUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOHHITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 31, 2009 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY HS. DELAURO 


NRCS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

Ms. DeLauro : The Natural Resources Conservation Service's (NRCS) 
November 2008 audit presented a "disclaimer of opinion" on the agency's 
consolidated financial statements for fiscal year 2008. What are the key 
contributing factors that led to NRCS's current financial management turmoil? 

Response: The Natural Resources Conservation Service accepts the 

findings of the audit and is committed to resolving the problems . The Agency 
recognizes that it has been operating a 21®®^ century organization with a 20*^^ 
century model. The Agency's operational structure, design, and tools have 
not kept pace with changes to the programs. Additionally, NRCS has found 
that a significant number of policies and procedures were incomplete, 
unclear, obsolete, or simply non-existent. It is important to note that the 
audit found no indication of fraud and abuse . 

In particular, the auditors found that NRCS needed improved accounting 
and controls over unliquidated obligations, unfilled customer orders, accrued 
expenses, financial reporting, and property, plant, and equipment. The 
Agency also needs to improve the general controls related to International 
Technology Services (ITS) . The auditors found inadequate controls over 
purchase and fleet card transactions. The Agency must ensure all obligations 
are consistent with appropriations law, and the financial management systems 
and accounting standards are in conpliance with the Federal Financial 
Management Improvement Act of 1996. 


Ms. DeLauro: What commitment can USDA provide that the Department will 
resolve the financial management issues this year, and that NRCS will not see 
a second disclaimer of opinion for its 2009 audit? 

Response: At this time, the Department cannot assure the Committee 
that NRCS will not receive a second disclaimer. It is not uncommon for an 
agency to take two or three years to establish the necessary baselines to 
allow the auditors to render an opinion. NRCS is fully committed to 
continuous improvement of their financial records with the goal of receiving 
a clean audit opinion in fiscal year 2011. To achieve that end, the Agency 
has taken the following steps: 

• A complete review of the validity of over 160,000 open obligations has 
been completed. A strategy has been devised and initiated to address 
all errors found during that review. NRCS is evaluating consulting 
firms to assist in this effort. Accurate financial data from this 
review will be essential to move beyond the disclaimer of opinion 
status . 

• The Agency has initiated a review of 100 percent of policies and 
procedures. Priorities have been established to ensure the most 
critical needs are addressed first. NRCS plans to complete the 
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revision or creation of all high priority policies and procedures by 
the end of this fiscal year. The Agency is evaluating consulting firms 
to assist in this effort. 

• NRCS will develop or upgrade operational tools to improve efficiency, 
promote adherence to agency policies and procedures, and ensure 
internal controls. A 'streamlining team' was established last autumn 
to review business processes for automation or improvement. NRCS has 
committed resources to accelerate tool development. The audit found 
concerns with consistent management of conservation easements by the 
Agency. A tool is under development at this time that will automate 
many of the financial managCTient activities, thereby improving the 
quality and consistency of the financial data. 

NRCS recognizes it has been operating with an outdated business model. 
In order to align with current realities, the agency is planning to contract 
with an external entity for a review of operational structure, workforce, and 
staffing. Given the extraordinary pressures the Agency has experienced 
related to the profound increase in financial assistance to farmers, an 
independent external review is necessary. Additionally, NRCS has worked 
closely with 0MB to establish Cost of Program models that effectively 
estimate technical assistance needs. Providing 0MB with documented TA needs 
will facilitate apportionment of appropriate funds. 


CONSERVATION COMPLIANCE 

Ms. DeLauro: In FYs 2007 and 2008, how many cases did the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service refer to the Farm Service Agency where farmers 
had been found to be in violation of the conservation compliance provisions 
of the 1985 Food Security Act? What was the potential total dollar value of 
program benefits that could have been withheld from producers? 

Response: According to the Highly Erodible Land/Wetland Conservation 
Violation Reports prepared by FSA, NRCS referred 231 cases in 2007, and 79 
cases in 2008. Estimated program benefits withheld could have been 
$4,791,842 in 2007, and $1,127,689 in 2008. 


Ms. DeLauro: How many of these 2007 and 2008 referred cases did FSA 
overturn? What was the total dollar value of program benefits that were 
reinstated because of the waivers for each year? 

Response: FSA does not overturn violations but may grant a good faith 

exemption under the 1985 Act. A good faith exemption allows a producer to 
have payment eligibility reinstated with conditions. FSA does not capture 
the number of such cases but does capture dollar amounts. 

Program benefits reinstated due to good faith exemptions totaled 
$6,604,173 in FY 2007 and $920,358 in FY 2008. 


Ms. DeLauro: When a waiver is provided, how does FSA ensure that 
farmers address the violations? Please be specific as to the follow-up 
actions that FSA undertakes to ensure that producers come into compliance 
with the conservation requirements. 

Response: All producers receiving a good faith determination are 
required to sign a conservation plan agreeing to implement the plan within a 
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time period no longer than 1 year. NRCS monitors compliance. If NRCS 
determines that the producer did not perform the actions required within the 
allowed timeframe, the eligibility for payment under the good faith exemption 
is rescinded and applicable payments must be refunded. 


Ms. DeLauro: What oversight does FSA headquarters provide to ensure 
that all states are administering the conservation compliance laws 
appropriately? 

Response: FSA maintains a handbook, 6-CP, Highly Erodible Land 

Conservation and Wetland Conservation Provisions, which includes 
administrative procedures to implement the conservation compliance provisions 
in a consistent and appropriate manner. FSA headquarters issues the handbook 
to all FSA field offices and supplements it with Notices as needed throughout 
the year. District Directors conduct direct oversight of the program 
administration in their districts. Audits are conducted through FSA's County 
Office Review system. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 2010 BUDGET 

Ms. DeLauro: You noted in your testimony that the Foreign Agricultural 
Service (FAS) "has faced a serious budget shortfall that raised questions 
about its continued ability to carry out its activities both here and 
overseas." You also noted that you have taken FAS' budgetary situation into 
account in developing your 2010 budget proposal. Please explain that 
statement . 

Response: FAS faced a serious funding shortfall in FY 2009 because of 
a number of factors, including higher expenses associated with operation of 
its overseas posts and some funding requirements that emerged after the 2009 
budget had been submitted to Congress and were not reflected in the budget 
proposals. Because of this situation, FAS has had to take a number of steps 
to reduce spending and thereby avoid the need for a possible furlough. 

Based on a review of the factors that contributed to the FY 2009 
situation, the FY 2010 budget has been developed to address those factors and 
ensure that a sufficient level of funding is requested so the agency will not 
face another serious funding shortfall in FY 2010. We are hopeful Congress 
will approve the request for FAS funding. 


Ms. DeLauro: Was FAS' 2009 budget crisis a one-time event, or is it 
indicative of more fundamental problems at the agency? 

Response: We believe the FY 2009 funding situation was a one-time 

event, and we have endeavored to develop FY 2010 budget proposals that will 
address the problem. Nevertheless, we will continue to review the FAS budget 
situation and make certain there are no fundamental problems that must be 
addressed . 


Ms. DeLauro: Are you undertaking a wholesale review of FAS' programs 
and budget needs? Is so, please provide the findings of this review to the 
committee. If not, why? 
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Response: Yes, a comprehensive review of the Foreign Agricultural 

Service's programs and budgetary needs is planned and will be led by the FAS 
Administrator. Results of this review will be shared with the committee. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE EFFECTIVENESS 

Ms. DeLauro: You highlight in your testimony that FAS does a 
"tremendous job." Please elaborate with specific examples and evidence of 
FAS performing effectively in program areas other than food aid. 

Response: The work carried out by FAS leads to increased exports and 
market access for U.S. agricultural products. A 2007 cost-benefit analysis 
conducted by the respected research firm of Global Insight found that for the 
period 2002 to 2007, FAS market development programs, working cooperatively 
with non-profit producer organizations and state and regional trade groups 
increased U.S. agricultural exports by $3.8 billion. 

FAS has also successfully created, maintained, or increased access to 
export markets by preventing and resolving sanitary, phytosanitary, and 
technical barriers to trade which resulted in increased exports of a variety 
of U.S. agricultural products. Some examples of recent successes include 
ending costly biotechnology testing in Japan, the acceptance of international 
standards on wood packaging material by the European Union, prevention of a 
ban on combo bins of fresh and chilled meat and poultry by Mexico, and the 
release of $80 million of soybeans held in China. 

FAS efforts have also led to stronger enforcement and monitoring of 
existing trade agreements. Recently, FAS' involvement directly led to the 
successful resolution of trade agreement issues with poultry in El Salvador, 
pork and poultry in the Philippines, and beef in Chile. 

We will provide more detailed information on FAS accomplishments for 
the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Selected Exai^les o£ Recent FAS Acccanipllshznants 


Monitoring and Enforcement of Trade Agreements 

FAS devotes considerable resources, both Washington-based and in the field, 
to the critically important task of monitoring and enforcing various trade 
agreements. Some notable examples of recent successes in this area include 
the following: 

• Restrictive and unscientific technical requirements by the Government 
of El Salvador were effectively preventing the activation of a tariff- 
rate quota (TRQ) for U.S. chicken leg quarters in 2008, as provided for 
under the U.S. -Central American-Dominican Republic Free Trade Agreement 
(CAFTA-DR) . FAS coordinated and led interagency efforts to engage the 
Government of El Salvador on this issue, leading to its successful 
resolution in early 2008. This outcome cleared the way for continued, 
and expanding, U.S. sales of leg quarters under the TRQ arrangement, 
leading to eventual quota-free, duty-free access, per the CAFTA-DR 
schedule of commitments. Perhaps as importantly, it also sent a clear 
message to El Salvador and its Central American neighbors regarding the 
commitment on the part of the United States to assert its rights under 
the agreement and to press for technical requirements that are science- 
based. 

• On February 24, 2009, Secretary Vilsack received a letter from his 
counterpart in the Philippines providing assurance that the Philippines 
would honor its commitment to continue implementation of existing TRQ 
administration for pork and poultry products. This step confirmed the 
resolution of an issue that FAS had been working, in concert with the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative <USTR) , over the preceding year 
and a half. Over that period, the Philippines had been attempting to 
unilaterally change the administration of the poultry and pork TRQs, 
thereby breaking a 1998 bilateral Memorandum of Understanding and 
threatening to disrupt U.S. exports. Representatives from 
FAS/Washington, along with representatives from the Office of 
Agricultural Affairs in Manila, and USTR, developed a comprehensive 
strategy for addressing the issue, which included high-level meetings 
and correspondence, demarches, and World Trade Organization committee 
meetings. The successful outcome on this issue preserved U.S. access 
to a market that in 2008 amounted to over $45 million in pork exports 
and almost $20 million in poultry exports. 

• In September 2008, Chile suspended imports of U.S. beef and beef 
products, citing U.S. failure to conply with a labeling provision in 
the U.S. -Chile Free Trade Agreement. FAS, working with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and USTR, developed a proposal to 
address Chile's concern. The proposal was initially rejected; however, 
FAS officials were able to negotiate an agreement with the Chileans 
during a Free Trade Commission (FTC) meeting held in December 2008. 

U.S. beef is now entering the growing Chilean market. Sales of beef 
had reached over $1 million, prior to the closing of the market in 
September 2008, double that of the same period in 2007. 

• Following implementation of the CAFTA-DR agreement with the Dominican 
Republic (DR) in March 2007, a number of problems were identified 
relative to the DR's administration of its tariff-rate quota 
obligations. FAS played a lead role in identifying the specific 
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problem areas and subsequently engaging the DR government in addressing 
them. This included sponsoring and coordinating a training program for 
DR officials in the fall of 2007 on the general topic of TRQ 
administration. Although there were some incremental improvements with 
respect to the administration of the 2008 TRQs, significant problems 
remained. FAS subsequently took the lead in coordinating an 
interagency visit to the DR in October of 2008 to engage senior DR 
officials and industry representatives on the various issues to lay the 
groundwork for improvements in the DR's administration of the 2009 
quotas. Following that visit, DR President Fernandez issued a modified 
TRQ administration regulation on November 28, 2008, designed largely to 
address the identified problem areas. While the DR's year-to-date 2009 
TRQ performance has shown a marked in 5 )rovement over the previous year, 
some isolated, but important, problem areas remain and FAS is actively 
engaging on these to bring about a timely resolution. 


Prevention and Resolution of Sanitary, Phytosanitary, and Technical Barriers 
to Trade 


Unnecessarily restrictive and scientifically unjustified regulations to 
protect human and animal health {sanitary) and plant health {phytosanitary) 
are major impediments to U.S. market access and the expansion of global 
agricultural trade, as are technical barriers to trade (TBTs) . FAS staff in 
Washington, D.C. and abroad, covering over 130 countries, routinely identify, 
analyze and address foreign SPS and technical regulations. They prevent, as 
well as resolve, short- and long-term market access issues relating to these 
measures. The following examples from the past few months illustrate the 
scope and impact of FAS efforts. 


• In March 2005, the European Union (EU) was scheduled to implement 
regulations for wood packaging material (WPM) that diverged from ISPM- 
15 (the international standard), and threatened approximately 50 
percent of the $274 billion in annual U.S. exports to the EU that are 
shipped with WPM. Intervention by FAS and the Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service (APHIS) helped delay implementation until January 
2009, to allow for revision of ISPM-15 to facilitate trade. In 
addition, in the fall of 2008, FAS and APHIS successfully pressed the 
EU to harmonize its standards with the revised ISPM-15 and further 
delay implementation until July 2009. The revised ISPM-15 was passed 
and enacted by the International Plant Protection Convention in April 
2009. 

• FAS, working with other U.S. Government agencies (especially the Grain 
Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration), and U.S. industry 
stakeholders, played a key role in discussions with Japan that resulted 
in the elimination of testing requirements for StarLink biotech corn in 
U.S. feed corn shipments, and reduced testing requirements for three 
other U.S. feed corn varieties. It is estimated that the U.S. grain 
trade has saved $36 million since the elimination of the testing 
requirement in December 2008. Japan prohibits the import of biotech- 
derived products that have not undergone a food safety, feed, and 
environmental review. Consequently, three U.S. feed corn varieties, as 
well as other crops, have been subject to costly testing or segregation 
for import into Japan. Japan annually imports 16 million metric tons 
of corn and 4.2 million metric tons of soybeans, valued at nearly $4 
billion . 
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• On December 23 , 2008 , Mexico notified FAS of its intention to ban 
shipments of imported meat combo bins {large boxes capable of holding 
up to one ton of product) because of concerns about their ability to 
inspect the bins for contraband. Over $664 million of U.S. por)c, beef 
and turkey are annually exported to Mexico in combos. While FAS 
Washington assessed the impact of the ban on the U.S. meat and poultry 
industries, FAS Mexico City negotiated with Mexico to limit the scope 
of the regulation to frozen combos. This agreement, reached in January 
2009, significantly reduced the inpact on U.S. exporters as few U.S. 
combos arriving in Mexico are frozen. In March 2009, representatives 
from FAS, the Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) , the Canadian 
Food Inspection Service, and the Mexican government visited the 
Detroit-Toronto area to view combo inspections. The visit reassured 
Mexico by providing a firsthand look at how NAFTA partners carry out 
inspections on the U.S. -Canada border. 

• In May 2007, Mexico ceased updating its list of U.S. establishments 
eligible to export meat and meat products to Mexico. By the fall of 
2008, over one hundred thirty U.S. establishments in twenty-nine states 
were ineligible to ship to Mexico, including new establishments, and 
those that had undergone administrative changes as minor as an address 
change. Only after continued pressure by PAS and FSIS did Mexico 
finally, in November 2008, begin relisting plants. As a result of FAS 
and FSIS' extended efforts, all affected plants had regained 
eligibility to ship to Mexico by early December 2008. 

• In November 2008, FAS and APHIS opened the market to U.S. bovine embryo 
exports by successfully negotiating a veterinary health certificate 
with the Romanian Veterinary Authority on behalf of Visalia, 
California's World Wide Sires. World Wide Sires, the company that 
initially raised the issue, began shipping in December. They now have 
contracts for 90 embryos, and estimate first year sales of $100,000. 

• From December 2008 through mid-January 2009, China detained four 
shiploads of U.S. soybeans valued at approximately $80,000,000, over 
purported quality and potential human health issues (the presence of 
red beans, a chemically treated planting seed). FAS intervened with 
the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and General Administration for 
Quality Supervision, Inspection and Quarantine in Beijing, as well as 
the Chinese Embassy in Washington, D.C., securing the release of all 
four shipments in January 2009. 


Food Security 

USDA devotes significant resources to support U.S. Government efforts in 
enhancing global food security through food aid donations, agriculture 
research and extension activities, and its support for the McGovern-Dole 
International Food for Education Program. FAS coordinates and supports USDA 
participation in leading international organizations and other bodies that 
have a role in food security. 

• In April 2009, FAS provided critical logistical and programmatic 
support for the first-ever gathering of the Group-of-Eight (G8) 
Agriculture Ministerial, held in Italy. Secretary Vilsack led the U.S. 
delegation. The G8 Ministerial produced a strong declaration of 
support for the critically important task of promoting food security. 
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The Ministerial was an important step toward building a consensus 
around issues affecting access, availability, and utilization of food 
among vulnerable populations. 
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MCGOVERN-DOLE INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro: I want to emphasize my support for USDA's McGovern-Dole 
Food for Education Program and commend the Department for delivering an 
effective food aid program. How will USDA ensure that the McGovern-Dole 
Program continues to deliver effective humanitarian assistance and improve 
its performance? 

Response: FAS is taking several steps to ensure the McGovern-Dole 

International Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program maintains its 
current high level of effective humanitarian assistance to children and women 
in developing countries. First, USDA is working with its implementing 
partners to create indicators to measure outcomes in a consistent manner 
across all projects. This will help guarantee that all projects are 
performing as anticipated and are meeting overall program strategic goals. 

Second, USDA recently published new regulations governing its food aid 
programs that make available the opportunity to conduct midterm and final 
evaluations of McGovern-Dole programs. This will not only provide USDA with 
an extra tool to ensure all projects are meeting agreed upon goals, but also 
serves as an opportunity to gain lessons learned which can be applied to 
improve future projects. 

Third, FAS would like to highlight that it is increasing its efforts to 
gain greater collaboration with host foreign governments in order to ensure 
greater achievements toward program graduation and sustainability. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 

Ms. DeLauro: The 2010 budget proposes to place the U.S. Government on 
a "path to double foreign assistance to $50 billion." What is the 
Administration's long-term budgetary vision for food aid? Is it your intent 
to double the amount of funding for food aid? 

Response: The Administration will continue to assess food aid needs 
throughout the world and play a leadership role in addressing emergency 
needs. The Administration is committed to increasing the level of U.S. 
foreign assistance, but that doesn't necessary mean that funding for each and 
every foreign assistance account will be automatically increased by the same 
percentage. Rather, allocations of program funding will be determined by a 
range of factors, such as demand for the type of assistance provided, 
effectiveness and efficiency of the program and operational constraints. 


LOCAL AND REGIONAL FOOD AID PURCHASE PILOT PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro: The 2008 Farm Bill included a new $60 million local and 
regional food purchase pilot program within the P.L. 480 Title II program. 
What is the status of this new food aid pilot program? 

Response: As a first step in the implementation of the pilot program, 

the Foreign Agricultural Service completed a required study on the experience 
that the World Food Program and private voluntary organizations have had with 
local and regional procurement of food aid commodities. A report on the 
study's findings was transmitted to Congress in January. 

FAS is now using the study as background in developing guidelines for 
the pilot program. The general public will have the opportunity to comment 
when the draft guidelines are made available for public comment this summer. 
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Purchase activities under the pilot will commence once the guidelines have 
been finalized. 

It is important to note that the pilot project is being carried out 
with CCC funding and is a separate activity from the P.L. 480 Title II 
program. Nevertheless, FAS is consulting with the Agency for International 
Development in the development of the pilot program. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED FOR TRE RECORD BY MR. KINGSTON 


CONTRACTS 

Mr. Kingston: Your testimony and public reports indicate that you have 
done thorough review of all the contracts in USDA and have eliminated them 
and put the funds to other uses. What criteria did you use to decide that an 
existing contract or grant should be eliminated? Besides the widely reported 
grant on bio-energy being administered by Stan Johnson, what are some of the 
others? Provide us with the complete list so we may determine if we agree or 
if ones specified by the congress were eliminated or reduced. You state that 
the savings were applied elsewhere. Specifically where did the funds go, 
i.e., to what project were they reassigned? 

Response: I have directed subcabinet officials to review their 

agency's financial activities for wasteful and inefficient spending, and 
report on "savings" each week. My Office collects these reports on reform 
based actions and they are submitted to the White House as part of a weekly 
report on USDA activities. These reform based actions have included 
eliminating unnecessary travel and conferences and increasing administrative 
efficiencies. Some examples of reform based actions reported by agencies 
which have resulted in "savings'* through more efficient procedures and cost 
avoidance include the following: 

• In the 2010 Budget, the Administration proposes a $27 million increase in 
the Department of Agriculture's (USDA's) Buildings and Facilities program 
account in 2010 for the Department to consolidate seven leased facilities 
located throughout the DC metropolitan area into one location. The 
Department expects to avoid $62 million of lease costs over the 15 year 
life of the consolidated lease. 

• The 2010 budget implements a Department of Agriculture (USDA) and Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) agreement to ensure that farmers are meeting the 
income eligibility tests by verifying that only eligible individuals are 
receiving farm commodity payments. Under the new agreement, those seeking 
assistance will have to sign a document giving the IRS permission to 
verify their eligibility. Just like any program with income eligibility 
tests, the Federal Government has a responsibility to verify that only 
eligible individuals are receiving benefits. The joint USDA-IRS effort is 
a step toward better and more targeted verification activities that will 
reduce erroneous payments . 

• The Marketing and Regulatory Programs mission area reported savings from a 
reallocation of funding within APHIS’ brucellosis management program. 

Based on program evaluations and surveillance, the agency eliminated 
Federal funds supporting the testing of cattle for brucellosis when they 
change ownership in the market place in low-risk states, saving $1.5 
million. This funding will be shifted to other parts of the brucellosis 
program. These savings illustrate the value of providing agencies with 
the flexibility to implement innovative administrative and program 
approaches to improve programs and save resources . 

• The Department of Agriculture's {USDA's} Chief Financial Officer is 
working with US Bank to create a Web-based utility billing system. This 
will save the USDA's Working Capital Fund $670,500 a year. 
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• In 2008, Rural Development (RD) spent $62,700 to create Webinar, a Web- 
conferencing tool that allows employees to be trained online, though video 
links, rather than in person at national training sessions. RD could 
potentially achieve efficiencies of $1.3 million in annual efficiencies by 
using this system to train more employees, thereby saving per diem, 
travel, and material costs. 

SINGLE FOOD SAFETY AGENCY 

Mr. Kingston: The Chairwoman has proposed legislation to consolidate 
all food safety into a single agency. Assume for a moment that it would not 
be an agency in USDA or FDA. Has the Administration have concerns with this 
approach, and if so what are they? Is the President's Food Safety Working 
Group considering alternative legislation and when will you share your ideas 
or proposals with the Congress? 

Response: Whether or not the outcome of the debate is a single agency, 

we do need to have a single purpose. Paramount in my mind is not what bodies 
carry out the inspection and set the standards, but rather, that the food 
safety system needs to operate in a uniform and consistent manner within each 
food category. The Food Safety Working Group should take a holistic approach 
to the food safety system, and ask important questions such as: what level of 
inspection is appropriate for each food category? The Working Group is just 
beginning its deliberations, but I can assure you that it will operate in as 
open and transparent a manner as possible. 


Mr. Kingston; You reference the rather sticky issues that have arisen 
with the FAS IT systems. But the FSA system has been at the stage of near 
collapse for some time. What can we expect to see from USDA in the 2010 
budget or what alternatives are you looking at to upgrade or replace these 
systems, which could run to the hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Response: We are addressing the need for the stabilization and 
modernization of critical IT systems in both FAS and FSA in the 2010 budget 
process. We are committed to improving those systems so customers receive 
better and more efficient service, while also enhancing the security and 
reliability of those systems. 


FNS/ GENERAL 

Mr. Kingston: The federal government funds at least 15 programs that 
provide food or nutrition assistance. While not all of these programs are in 
USDA, FNS has responsibility for administering the majority of them. To what 
extent do the goals, benefits, and/or target populations of federally funded 
nutrition assistance programs overlap? 

Response: The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), the 
Nation's basic nutrition program, is designed to provide food resources, 
based on national standards, for all households with little income and few 
resources. The other programs are designed to meet needs that SNAP alone 
cannot. Some, such as the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC) , provide benefits designed to address special 
nutritional requirements for specific populations. Others, such as the Child 
Nutrition Programs, provide access to food in special settings such as 
schools and child care facilities. And some deliver basic assistance to 
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those who cannot make ready use of SNAP benefits, such as people living on 
Indian reservations with limited access to retail food stores. 

Program statutes and regulations are designed so that eligible people 
can participate in more than one program in some circumstances. However, in 
situations where simultaneous program participation would be redundant - as 
in SNAP and the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations, for example 
- regulations limit clients to participation in just one of the two programs. 
National survey data shows that most participants do not enroll in every 
program available to them. In 2002, of those who lived in households that 
received at least one of four major nutrition assistance benefits (SNAP, WIC, 
or free or reduced price school lunch and breakfast), about 40 percent 
participated in only one program, and only 5 percent participated in all 
four . 


Mr. Kingston: What steps has FNS taken to determine ways these 
programs can be consolidated or streconlined to reduce costs and better serve 
their intended populations? 

Response: Because each program, as defined in statute, is designed to 

serve specific needs, consolidation of the major programs is unlikely to 
yield increased effectiveness. However, the Department recognizes that 
streamlining program delivery can improve customer service. State agencies 
that operate nutrition assistance programs have flexibility under program 
rules to provide ’‘one-stop" service centers for some programs. The Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS) also exercises waiver authority and promotes State 
use of options available under the law to align requirements with other 
means-tested programs to simplify program access for clients. 

More broadly, the Department engages program stakeholders and the 
public in listening sessions in advance of reauthorization cycles to gather 
ideas on potential strategies to streamline programs and improve performance 
and service to clients. This was done most recently to support the current 
Child Nutrition and WIC reauthorization process; a summary of the comments 
the Department received is available on the FNS Web site at 
http : / /WWW. fns . usda . gov/cga/Sessions/default .htm . 


Mr. Kingston: In what way do these programs coordinate, and can this 
coordination be improved to increase efficiency and/or reduce costs? 

Response: Federal managers of nutrition assistance programs work 

closely to coordinate program policies and initiatives. Because program 
delivery operations are directed by the States, coordination is also critical 
between State agencies that are responsible for the programs. One major 
coordination strategy is the use of categorical eligibility, direct 
certification and other data matching processes to make use of eligibility 
and income data from one program to enroll clients in other programs. 

Families that receive SNAP benefits, for example, are automatically eligible 
for free school meals and WIC, streamlining the application process for those 
programs. Similarly, State agencies that manage SNAP operations can share 
data with local education agencies to enroll low-income children in school 
meals, eliminating the families' burden of submitting a separate paper 
application, and increasing administrative efficiency for schools, while 
promoting access to the program for those in need. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: There have been numerous reports in the Press recently 
of States opting out of determining whether new food stamp recipients are 
actually qualified. They are doing this by making individuals categorically 
eligible for food stamps if they are eligible for other forms of assistance, 
such as unemployment. Individuals are now receiving food stamps, even though 
they substantial assets and bank reserves and would never have qualified 
otherwise. Do you intend to take any action to reduce or eliminate the 
ability of individuals who have significance assets from receiving assistance 
and if so what steps can or do you intend to take? 

Response: Current law provides that households where all members 

benefit from means-tested cash assistance programs are categorically eligible 
for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program {please note that receipt 
of unemployment benefits does not confer categorical eligibility since 
eligibility for unemployment benefits is not means-tested) . In addition, 
current law provides that those receiving means-tested non-cash benefits if 
the program involved is funded with over 50 percent of Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF) or Maintenance of Effort (MOE) money are also 
categorically eligible for SNAP. The law also gives State agencies the 
option to expand categorical eligibility to households receiving a non-cash 
benefit from programs where less than 50 percent of the funding comes from 
TANF or MOE sources as long as the household's gross income does not exceed 
200 percent of the poverty level. Households that are determined 
categorically eligible do not need to meet the resource test for SNAP. In 
other words, a categorically eligible household's resources are excluded in 
determining eligibility for SNAP benefits, but the household's resources may 
have been considered in determining eligibility for the other means-tested 
program. Recently, a survey of States was conducted regarding expanded 
categorical eligibility. A total of 17 States have expanded categorical 
eligibility using requirements such as sending out a brochure or 
automatically authorizing individuals for TANF services at the time of 
application for SNAP. 


As the number of families receiving SNAP benefits increases, I am sure you 
agree that it will be increasingly important that the agency ensure that 
program integrity issues are addressed promptly and effectively. 

Mr. Kingston: Payment errors continue to exceed $1 billion per year. 
What additional steps are you contemplating to reduce payment errors in the 
SNAP program, particularly in light of the recent increase in the number of 
households receiving SNAP benefits? 

Response: Program integrity is of paramount importance to the 

Department. Over the last decade, there has been consistent improvement in 
the accuracy of benefits. Fiscal year (FY) 2007 was the fourth year in a row 
that the national payment error rate was under 6 percent, long considered the 
standard for recognition. The 2007 error rate is about 37 percent less than 
the FY 2000 error rate. The result of the combined error rate reduction from 
FY 2000 to FY 2007 is a decrease in erroneous benefits of nearly $1 billion 
{$993 million) over that seven year period. However, the Department shares 
the concern that as participation in SNAP continues to rise, we must remain 
vigilant about payment accuracy. In an ongoing effort to reduce payment 
errors, the Department has: 
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• Supported the activities of a national team of experts convened to 
monitor and evaluate payment accuracy progress, analyze error rate 
data, and exchange information on payment accuracy best practices and 
program improvement strategies; 

• Targeted high issuance localities and high error rate States for 
enhanced Federal intervention and technical support, ensuring effective 
and consistent deployment of limited FNS resources for intervention and 
technical assistance; 

• Exchanged best practices information through the State Exchange Program 
and through the publication of best practices and payment accuracy 
performance tools; 

• Facilitated the commitment, involvement and collaboration among State 
partners and leadership at all levels through the utilization of a Web- 
based environment dedicated to the exchange of information on error 
reduction issues and strategies; 

• Worked with States to optimize analysis based on quality control data 
in an effort to develop and monitor corrective action; 

• Provided leadership through interactions with State policy decision 
makers, including participation in meetings with individual State 
commissioners and governors and; 

• Provided financial incentives to States by awarding a total of $24 
million annually to the seven best and three most improved States based 
on their payment accuracy performance. 


Mr. Kingston: What steps are you contemplating to reduce trafficking 
in the SNAP program? Specifically, how is FNS targeting and providing early 
oversight of stores most likely to traffic? 

Response: FNS conducts periodic assessments of trafficking rates. The 
most recent estimate analyzed the period of 2002-2005 and determined that 
$241 million in program benefits were trafficked annually, or one cent of 
each dollar. FNS is working to update the study for the period of 2006- 

2008. Building on this significant decline in trafficking, SNAP continues to 
pursue measures to improve program integrity. The SNAP fraud detection 
system monitors electronic transaction activity and identifies suspicious 
retail grocers for analysis and investigation. In FY 2008, SNAP conducted an 
evaluation to determine common characteristics of program violators. As a 
result of this study, SNAP is on target to integrate a risk based assessment 
into its retailer store management system by the end of FY 2009, thus 
allowing FNS to target program integrity resources more effectively. In FY 

2009, SNAP intends to award a contract to re-design our fraud detection 
system using new technology and analytical means available in the private 
sector to continue to improve our fraud detection capabilities. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 

Mr. Kingston: A recent audit of the National School Lunch program 
revealed that $860 million of the funds spent in the 2005-2006 school year 
were paid improperly. That is a whopping 8.6% of the total spent during that 
school year. Normally this would be headlines given the great amount of money 
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that was made in erroneous payments. I would hope we all agree that that is 
an unreasonable error rate. What actions do you intend to take to reduce and 
eliminate the errors and what corrective action has the FNS taken with the 
School Food Authorities, 

Response: We anticipate the upcoming reauthorization of the Child 
Nutrition Programs will provide an opportunity to consider promising measures 
for reducing erroneous payments in the program, and we are actively 
considering options which support this goal while preserving access to the 
program for low-income families. The Department has worked closely with the 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB), Congress, the States, schools, and 
advocacy partners for two decades to gain a better understanding of erroneous 
payments in the school meals programs, and to develop and implement 
initiatives to address them. The Department worked with Congress to enact 
program changes in the Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 
that addressed school meals certification problems. Since then, we have been 
fully engaged in continuing efforts to implement all the provisions designed 
to improve program accountability. I will have FNS follow up with specific 
activities they have done to address these errors. 

[The information follows:] 


FNS has conducted the following to improve oversight and technical 
assistance : 

• Required annual training for schools on certification and 
accountability issues; 

• Provided ongoing guidance and training materials to State agencies 
to improve monitoring of schools and their compliance with program 
nutrition and meal planning standards; 

• Issued a revised Eligibility Manual, which contains information on 
determining students' eligibility for free and reduced price meals 
in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs; 

• Trained over 500 State and Federal reviewers on the Coordinated 
Review Effort (CRE) process and forms to ensure that performance 
standards related to meal counting and claiming and serving 
reimbursable meals are met. 

Going forward, FNS expects to expand training, technical assistance, and 
other efforts to reduce payment errors that result from operational problems. 
Planned efforts include: 

• Continue to work with the National Food Service Management Institute 
to provide Web-based training to States and schools on certification 
and other accountability issues. The first of three training 
modules was released earlier this year, and the remaining two will 
be completed by the end of 2009; 

• Award a contract to explore various databases to identify 
characteristics of school districts that have a higher probability 
of making certification errors. High risk indicators of 
certification error would be developed. 
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Mr. Kingston: Do you believe that the Taxpayer should recoup the 
overpayments? If so, please tell us how much, if any, of the $860 million 
has been recouped? What are your plans to recoup the rest? 

Response: This figure reflects findings from the Food and Nutrition 

Service's (FNS) Access, Participation, Eligibility, and Certification (APEC) 
Study, which estimated that approximately $860 million in payment errors 
occurred due to operational mistakes in counting and claiming reimbursable 
meals in the school meal programs. While we are confident that the study's 
national estimate is accurate, we have no means of tracking individual 
payment errors beyond those identified through audits and review activity 
from States. These are recovered through direct billing and offset of future 
program payments earned. There is no way to link recoveries to the study- 
based estimate of total error. The problem of erroneous payments is complex, 
and there is no simple solution. The APEC study has informed policy making 
and FNS has identified a number of actions to reduce these errors without 
compromising access for low-income families and without unduly increasing 
burden on schools . 


COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: The administration is proposing a new pilot program to 
encourage elderly individuals to participate in the SNAP. Previous 
administrations had proposed eliminating the CSFP in favor of SNAP funding. 
What can you tell us about the pilot program? What are its purposes, duration 
and goals? How large a pilot will it be? 


Response: The President's Budget will request funds to test the 
effectiveness of using "leads data" from the Social Security Administration 
to increase participation in SNAP among elderly beneficiaries of the Medicare 
Low- Income Subsidy (LIS) . LIS provides extra help to pay for prescription 
drug costs for Medicare beneficiaries with limited income and resources. 
Recent legislation requires the Social Security Administration to send 
information about new LIS beneficiaries to State Medicaid agencies to 
determine their eligibility for subsidized Medicare premiums, including some 
approximate measures of beneficiary income and resource levels. The purpose 
of this pilot is to explore potential strategies to use this data to 
encourage and increase SNAP participation among eligible elderly people. 

Since the eligibility standards for SNAP and LIS do not align directly, 
various approaches will be explored. These may include targeted enrollment, 
an outreach program, streamlining the SNAP application process or exploring 
eligibility simplification. The project will also assess SNAP participation 
outcomes, payment accuracy and cost -neutrality associated with these 
initiatives , 


FOOD SAFETY 

Mr. Kingston: Your proposal to shift to local, organic, specialty crop 
producers as a way of decreasing obesity in children appears to make sense, 
but doesn't it also greatly increase the risk of food borne disease? What 
advice would you give to FDA to monitor and inspect so many small local 
producers? Would not young, low income school children be the very 
population that you would want to take every precaution to protect? d) Would 
USDA take on a larger role? 
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Response: Over recent years, the Department has made a number of 

strides in increasing the consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables, most 
notably, the expansion of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program. The 
benefits of increased consumption are widely known yet. The responsibility 
for produce safety runs the continuum from farm to fork. On farm, the way to 
ensure the safest produce possible is to use Good Agricultural Practices 
(GAPs) , Good Handling Practices (GHPs) , and Good Manufacturing Practices 
(GMPs) . These practices must be followed regardless of the size or type of 
producer . 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has taken proactive measures to 
improve the safety of fresh produce through their Produce and Imported Food 
Safety Initiative and their Produce Safety Action Plan. USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Service partners with industry and State Departments of Agriculture 
to verify adherence to certain FDA guidance including audit verifications for 
GAPs, GHPs, and food defense protocols. These programs assure that producers 
are adhering to the principles of good practices and producing the safest 
produce possible. 

To ensure that food safety follows through to the fork, USDA's Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS) requires school food authorities to have a food 
safety program implemented in all schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program. 

FNS works closely with all Federal and State partners, industry and 
commodity groups, and program operators to design and implement an effective 
food safety system capable of serving the safest food possible to children in 
schools. The Department is committed to providing healthy and safe school 
meals and snacks and will take those actions needed to ensure that our 
children and their families have utmost confidence in the school meal 
programs . 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT RECOVERY ACT BROADBAND FUNDING 

We now have a massive $9 billion infusion of new taxpayer capital to 
implement Broadband everywhere in rural counties. 

Mr, Kingston: How have USDA and Dept, of Commerce sorted out who will 
do what. Why is it important for two agencies to have funds to do what 
appears to be the same thing? 

Response: Both USDA and Commerce have been planning jointly and will 
be implementing the two programs cooperatively. The Recovery Act provides 
specific requirements for each Agency's program. We are still finalizing the 
details of each program and how we will execute the programs together in a 
complementary manner. 

Congress provided funds for both agencies for broadband deployment, 
with different requirements and priorities for each agency. USDA's program 
will be focused primarily in rural areas, consistent with our mission, and 
with an emphasis on sustainable broadband infrastructure that will facilitate 
and create economic development in rural communities. 


Mr. Kingston: How will the Administration avoid paying for 
implementation in areas that would have been covered or are already covered 
by the private sector? How do you avoid picking winners and losers in a 
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process that the market place normally selects through the lowest 
cost/bidder? 

Response: Both USDA and Commerce will focus on unserved and 

underserved areas . These areas are currently not being served because 
providers generally cannot make an economic business case for deployment. As 
such, the ability to provide low-interest loans and grants will likely entice 
applicants to bring broadband service to these areas. 

The Recovery Act includes provisions that give priority to areas with 
limited or no access to broadband services- The selection criteria which 
will be included in our NOFAs will clearly define what type of information 
will be required from applicants to identify the status of broadband 
deployment in the proposed service area, including the existence of other 
broadband service providers. Additionally, applicants must demonstrate that 
the project is in the public interest and that the project would not have 
been funded without ARRA assistance. 

This funding is designed to increase broadband access in the areas that 
are difficult to justify economically through private investment. The 
programs will be competitive loan and grants, open to all eligible 
applicants, which are evaluated through a competitive scoring process and 
awarded with transparency and public reporting. 


Mr. Kingston: What are the access requirements going to be implemented 
and what impacts do you believe it will have on willingness to apply for 
grants? Given the potential for high return, why did the Administration 
decide to use grants rather than loans? We have already seen that loans were 
more than sufficient to entice the private sector to participate. 

Response: The program requirements are currently being finalized and 
will be based in large part, upon the comments received through our six 
Public Hearings and Federal Register notice. The Recovery Act provided USDA 
with the authority to provide both loans and grants. 

Many areas throughout the United States remain unserved and underserved 
with broadband. This is due to the fact that service providers cannot 
generally make an economic business case for deployment in these areas with 
existing federal and private loan programs. USDA's Community Connect 
Broadband Grant Program, funded at $13 million in FY 2009, brings broadband 
service to single communities with no broadband service. 

We believe the large infusion of grant and loan funds provided under 
the ARRA will have a significant impact on deploying broadband service to 
rural unserved and underserved communities and provide the future groundwork 
for rural economic development. 


SINGLE FAMILY HOUSING PROGRAM FEE 

Mr. Kingston: For the past few years the previous Administration has 
requested that the homeownership lending program be greatly expanded to serve 
more families by increasing the upfront fee to match that required in HUD's 
FHA program. USDA estimated that the change would cost about $8 dollars a 
month to the average costs of a loan. Do you support this and will we see 
this proposal again in the 2010 budget? 
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Response: The prior Administration requested an increase to the 

guarantee fee for the Single Family Housing Section 502 Guaranteed Loan 
Program from 2 percent to 3 percent. The 2010 budget will include the 
Administration proposal for this program. 


Mr. Kingston: Access to private lending as you indicate has largely 
dried up in rural counties leaving the USDA program as the major source of 
loans for single and multi family home ownership. But what measures are you 
taking to ensure that the private sector has every incentive to return and 
that the USDA does not eliminate their presence through subsidized loans at 
the taxpayer expense? 

Response: The subsidized 502 direct loan program does not attempt to 

compete with private sector lenders but rather targets very low- and low- 
income applicants that do not meet commercial bank lending criteria due to 
lack of available funds to make a down payment with. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY PROGRAMS 

Mr. Kingston: We seem, through subsidy, to have created the potential 
for a boom and bust cycle with respect to the creation of ethanol plants with 
large plants going bankrupt and many others being left on the drawing boards. 
What do you believe is the proper role of the taxpayer in developing biofuels 
with respect to both their start up and closure of unsuccessful entities? 

Response: The public sector is working with private enterprises to 

encourage and develop a new generation of ethanol plants. Cellulosic ethanol 
plants are moving beyond research and are currently in advanced development 
and deployment around the globe. The Department of Agriculture is committed 
to working closely with the Department of Energy, the EPA and other federal 
agencies in collaboration with private enterprises not only to provide basic 
research opportunities but help finance the construction of biofuel 
infrastructure capable of producing, transporting, converting and 
distributing biofuels from sustainable agricultural and forestry practices. 

Allocating taxpayer resources is a practice accompanied with a measured 
responsibility calling for sound practical management and accountability. 
Diligent attention is paid to the credibility, character and cash flow for 
each and every loan we make that supports biofuel development. 

Our loans are made with careful consideration of the financial and 
technological risks associated with each case; they are analyzed by 
management and only then are taken to our committee for approval. In 
addition, we are continually monitoring the outcomes, reviewing the process 
and looking at the overall patterns. 


USDA PROGRAMMATIC CHANGES 

Mr. Kingston: The proposal to eliminate payments for producers with 
incomes higher than $250K is proposed as USDA's contribution to reducing the 
deficit in half. What other USDA programmatic changes are under consideration 
as your contribution to reducing the deficit, if this proposal is not 
adopted? 

Response: The 2010 President's budget includes proposals to implement 
several changes to USDA programs resulting in savings that will help reduce 
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the deficit. In addition to the proposal to reduce direct payments to the 
largest farmers based on revenues, the budget proposes to eliminate the 
requirement for the Government to pay storage costs of cotton that is put 
under loan with USDA, The budget proposes to eliminate the Resource 
Conservation and Development Program, and to reduce funds for crop insurance 
subsidies and the Market Access Program. Additional details will be provided 
in the detailed budget to be released later this spring. 
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QUESTIONS SUBKITTED BY KR. BOYD 


FSA INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Boyd; Mr. Secretary, there has been a great deal said about the 
FSA IT (computer) situation. Does the USDA plan to continue to upgrade the 
IT system and how long it might take to get everyone up to date? 

Response: FSA is continuing to upgrade the IT environment and systems 
by relying on funding from both regular appropriations and the Recovery Act. 
Funding for the stabilization effort will enable FSA to continue improving 
the management, monitoring and performance of current and planned web-based 
system networks, hosting environments, applications, databases and reporting 
capabilities needed to support current and future customer business 
transactions on USDA's Common Computing Environment. 

Continuing stabilization provides tools and IT best practices that are 
essential for the infrastructure foundation upon which all modernization 
efforts will be constructed. These essential tools and practices include 
hosting environments, monitoring tools, testing procedures and environments 
and enhanced reporting capabilities to manage and optimize the utilization 
capacity of the network and computing environment. 

These efforts will reduce and in some cases eliminate the costs of 
unscheduled "outages," decreased data processing times, and under-utilization 
of capacity. Furthermore, it is a necessary bridge to the successful 
implementation of our modernization strategy. 

Recovery Act funding for Modernization will help implement the MIDAS 
initiative - i.e., "Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of Agricultural 
Systems." As modernization efforts evolve, FSA business processes and 
applications will be streamlined. Web-based systems will support 
reengineered business processes. 

Implementation of MIDAS will produce an effective long-term IT system 
and architecture for FSA farm program delivery, including price support 
programs, conservation/environmental programs, and disaster programs. 

Previous funding has also supported the development of the 
Infrastructure Stabilization Data Warehouse (ISDW) . This development will 
continue. Once fully implemented, ISDW will establish a consolidated 
reporting environment to provide stability and capacity to the environment 
and position FSA to implement a commercial, off-the-shelf solution for 
Modernization . 

The duration of these efforts is contingent on funding. Changes in 
expected funding levels negatively impact delivery schedules and 
implementation target dates. 
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CONSERVATION ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Secretary, House Agriculture Chairman Collin Peterson 
has indicated he wants to move a USDA modernization package in this Congress. 
In the past, the Chairman has spoken about shifting the conservation 
administrative work to County FSA Offices, thus giving NRCS personnel more 
time in the field. NRCS staff has technical expertise, while FSA has more 
expertise in the administrative area. These changes could be made without 
legislative action. Is this something you will consider? 

Response: We don't believe such a move is necessary at this time. 

NRCS has invested a great many resources over several years, to build a 
seamless contracts planning tool, while delivering significantly more 
conservation through the farm bills. The Agency has dealt with the growth of 
conservation programs, and put into place a payment processing system that 
links to conservation contracts. To further gain efficiencies in software 
tools, last year the Agency assembled a 'streamlining team' to review all the 
business processes of conservation planning and administration. This team 
will link all the current technical planning and payment programs into a 
single IT interface that will send the completed and certified payment 
approvals to the budget execution team. These linked systems will save the 
conservation planner time and reduce errors in technical planning, design and 
payments administration. 

Finally but most importantly, NRCS and FSA do not serve the same 
customer base. Because of its broader mission, NRCS provides assistance to a 
wider array of customers than does FSA. To the maximum extent possible, USDA 
strives to deliver one-stop shopping to our customers. Creating additional 
divisions of assistance create a burden for our clients. This burden could 
be especially onerous on some of our limited resource producers or 
historically underserved clients. 


COTTON STORAGE 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Secretary, regulations issued in August 2006 made 
extensive changes to reduce costs by capping storage credits and enhancing 
flow to market. The 2008 farm law codified those changes and further reduced 
the cap on storage credits by 10% immediately and 20% beginning 2011. As you 
know, cotton must be stored in an approved warehouse to be eligible for the 
loan. There is no on-farm storage. This could be extraordinarily disruptive 
to marketing and income. Could you explain what impacts you believe 
termination will have on producer income and marketing? 

Response: USDA believes that these storage benefits should be 
terminated for several reasons. First, cotton warehouse storage credits are 
a non-market incentive for both increased cotton production and longer 
periods of storage compared to other program commodities. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) does not reduce loan repayment amounts by any 
portion of storage costs for any other covered commodity. {CCC does pay 
storage costs for both peanuts and upland cotton if those loan commodities 
are forfeited. ) 

Although cotton has unique storage and marketing requirements compared 
to commingled grains, these credits distort production and storage decisions 
in favor of cotton to the detriment of other crops. During each of the past 
5 years, in spite of these credits, upland cotton has been forfeited to CCC 
at its loan value. Further, the expected CCC outlays for cotton storage 
credits are over $300 million for the next 5 years. 
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The impact of curtailing this $300 million incentive for cotton 
production and storage is that producers' planting decisions will become more 
market driven rather than influenced by this substantial benefit available to 
this one crop. All agricultural crops have storage costs. CCC is distorting 
market prices and producer decisions by paying such costs for one commodity. 

Farm storage of cotton is not an industry practice in most production 
areas. However, in March 2004, USDA amended its cotton program regulations 
to permit the outside, on-farm storage of ELS cotton in designated arid areas 
of the Southwest. In those areas, the cotton bales are hermetically sealed 
against moisture and dust contamination. This type of storage has been 
successful in reducing storage costs while fully protecting the cotton from 
damage. The practice is not practical in other areas due to higher humidity 
and rainfall. 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Secretary, the President's budget outline calls for 
eliminating the RC&D program. This program has been very successful in 
helping build up small towns and rural communities across North Florida and 
the nation. Would you better explain the reason for ending this program and 
do you have any information to indicate what the economic impact on rural 
communities would be if this program was cut? 

Response: An analysis by the Office of Management and Budget found the 
RC&D program to be duplicative of other similar resource conservation 
planning, rural economic development, community programs provided by other 
USDA agencies (such as the Forest Service and Rural Development) , and other 
Federal departments (such as the Department of Commerce's Economic 
Development Administration) . 

We do not have information about the economic impact on rural 
communities if the funding for the program is eliminated. Although NRCS 
technical assistance would be eliminated, we believe the majority of the 375 
existing non-profit RC&D Councils will continue to serve their communities. 
These councils have developed strategic area plans that identify and address 
their agreed priorities. They have experience in obtaining financial support 
for projects and acting as fiscal agents in their communities. 


DIRECT AND COUNTER-CYCLICAL PAYMENT CONTRACTS 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Secretary, recently new terms were added to the Direct 
and Counter-Cyclical Program Contracts to prohibit those who have 10 base 
acres or less from being eligible to receive payments on that farm. Can you 
explain why this is and if the Department would consider rescinding this 
rule? 

Response: For the 2009 and subsequent crop years. Section 1101(d) of 

the Food, Conservation and Energy Act of 2008 prohibits direct, counter- 
cyclical, and average crop revenue election payments on a farm if the sum of 
the base acres of the farm is 10 acres or less. We cannot rescind a 
statutory provision. However, the statute provides exemptions from this 
provision for farms owned by socially disadvantaged or limited resource 
farmers . 
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gtJESTIONS SUBMITTED BY UR. BISHOP 

CHANGES IN REGULATIONS 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, the 2008 farm law included the most 
significant and far-reaching changes in commodity payment limitations since 
1989 including: elimination of the three-entity rule; new spouse provisions; 
and new farm and non-farm income tests. The previous Administration 
published an interim, final rule on December 29, 2008 with a 30 day comment 
period, which you have extended to April 6. You have indicated that the 
regulation will be effective for 2009 regardless of the comments. I 
understand FSA is still providing interpretations to field offices, that 
there may soon be an amendment to the 4-PL handbook used to evaluate plans 
and applications submitted by farmers, and that there have recently been 
revisions to forms previously published for use by applicants. 

I joined 69 of my colleagues who recently wrote to you asking that you 
withdraw portions of the regulation that are inconsistent with or not 
specifically required by the farm law. Since there continue to be changes in 
forms, instructions and interpretations which are creating significant 
uncertainty for farmers, would you consider revising the interim regulation 
to implement the new means-tests, the new spouse rule and to apply direct 
attribution for the 2009 crop and withdrawn proposed changes in actively 
engaged in farming rules and other provisions not required by the statute 
which are the primary source of confusion and frequent changes in 
instructions to the field? 

Response: We appreciate your comments. We received over 5,000 
comments in response to the interim rule. Many of those comments proposed 
additional payment eligibility restrictions. The changes we have made to 
forms were to simplify and streamline the filing process. We have made some 
minor revisions and clarifications on certain procedural points, but the 
basic provisions in the interim rule will remain in effect for 2009. If 
significant changes are made, they will be effective for 2010. 


Mr. Bishop: Can you assure the Committee that steps are being taken to 
ensure interpretation and application of the rules is uniform, that 
instructions to the field will be timely and that offices are capable of 
renewing and approving or disapproving plans prior to the new August 6 
deadline for enrolling in the program for 2009 crops? 

Response: We have issued national procedures and have held conference 

calls with our State offices. As a point of clarification, farm operating 
plans (CCC-902's) do not have to be filed by August 14, the extended deadline 
to enroll in DCP or ACRE for 2009. There is no specific deadline for filing 
a CCC-902. However, the producer is not eligible for payment until the CCC- 
902 is filed and determinations made. 


INCOME DATA 

Mr. Bishop; Mr. Secretary, you recently announced a collaborative 
effort with IRS which as I understand will allow you to improve the 
administration of the adjusted gross farm and non-farm income tests. While I 
understand the importance of strong oversight, I am concerned about the 
exchange of tax information between the IRS and USDA. Since the new income 
tests are based on farm and non-farm income, not adjusted gross income which 
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is readily available on individual tax returns, what data will you ask IRS to 
review in order to provide USDA with information that can be utilized? 

Response: The process is still in development. However, IRS and USDA 

have discussed the specific tax return line items that would be necessary to 
make the required determinations. IRS would provide USDA the amounts from 
the relevant tax return line items through a secured process. USDA's 
computer operations in Kansas City would take that information and perform 
the applicable calculations to determine whether an individual or entity has 
exceeded average adjusted gross income limitations. 


Mr. Bishop: How will the data be communicated between IRS and USDA? 
Can you assure the Committee that there will be no breach of privacy? Will 
any of the information provided to USDA by IRS be subject to a FOIA request? 

Response: The information will be communicated through a secure 

process that is still in the development stage. The Department and the IRS 
are working closely to ensure the privacy of the information. The 
information will not be subject to release through FOIA requests. 


COTTON STORAGE CREDITS 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, your predecessors, both Republican and 
Democrat, made the decision to administer the cotton marketing loan program 
in a way that ensured U.S. cotton is competitive when prices are 
extraordinarily low by providing storage credits when cotton was redeemed. I 
understand a regulation issued August 2006 made extensive changes to reduce 
costs by capping storage credits and enhancing flow to market. The 2008 farm 
law codified those changes and further reduced the cap on storage credits by 
10% immediately and 20% beginning 2011. As you know, cotton must be stored 
in an approved warehouse to be eligible for the loan - there is no on-farm 
storage. I was disappointed that the Administration's budget proposed 
terminating storage credits. I believe this would be extraordinarily 
disruptive to marketing and income. Could you explain what impacts you 
believe termination will have on producer income and marketing? 

Response: USDA believes that these storage benefits should be 
terminated for several reasons. First, cotton warehouse storage credits are 
a non-market incentive for both increased cotton production and longer 
periods of storage compared to other program commodities. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) does not reduce loan repayment amounts by any 
portion of storage costs for any other covered commodity. (CCC does pay 
storage costs for both peanuts and upland cotton if those loan commodities 
are forfeited.) 

Although cotton has unique storage and marketing requirements compared 
to commingled grains, these credits distort production and storage decisions 
in favor of cotton to the detriment of other crops. During each of the past 
5 years, in spite of these credits, upland cotton has been forfeited to CCC 
at its loan value. Further, the expected CCC outlays for cotton storage 
credits are over $300 million for the next 5 years. 

The impact of curtailing this $300 million incentive for cotton 
production and storage is that producers' planting decisions will become more 
market driven rather than influenced by this substantial benefit available to 
this one crop. All agricultural crops have storage costs. CCC is distorting 
market prices and producer decisions by paying such costs for one commodity. 
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Farm storage of cotton is not an industry practice in most production 
areas. However, in March 2004, USDA amended its cotton program regulations 
to permit the outside, on-farm storage of ELS cotton in designated arid areas 
of the Southwest, In those areas, the cotton bales are hermetically sealed 
against moisture and dust contamination. This type of storage has been 
successful in reducing storage costs while fully protecting the cotton from 
damage. The practice is not practical in other areas due to higher humidity 
and rainfall. 


DCP AND ACRE REGULATIONS 

Mr. Bishop; Mr. Secretary, the regulation published December 29 
implementing the DCP and ACRE provisions of the 2008 farm law included an 
unexpected provision that requires the termination of all base acres on 
federal lands. This provision is not required by the 2008 farm law and is 
proving highly disruptive for many growers who rent federal lands. Are you 
working to reverse this decision? 

Response: This policy will be rescinded effective April 1, 2009. 


Mr. Bishop: If so, could you advise the status of your efforts since 
spring planting is underway in some areas and about to start in others and 
the uncertainty of the status of these lands is disruptive and unsettling to 
many growers? Could you provide the Committee with a detailed inventory of 
federal lands including acreage held by each agency in each state and the 
base acres on the federal lands in each state? 

Response: The decision has been made to rescind the policy. This 
information is not being compiled since the policy regarding base acres on 
federal land will be rescinded. 


FARM PROGRAM DELIVERY 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, previous Administrations have under- 
estimated funding and personnel required to effectively implement and 
administer farm programs. Could you provide the Committee with an accurate 
assessment of the funds and personnel required by FSA to implement the 2008 
farm law? 

Response; FSA's initial cost estimate of the 2-year requirement was 
$105.0 million, which included funding for 708 staff-years, training, and 
information technology operations and development. The $50 million made 
available in the Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 allowed FSA to 
begin the software development and provide 200 temporary staff-years to the 
field offices to assist with program signup. On July 31, 2008, a budget 
amendment was sent by 0MB to Congress documenting FSA's remaining requirement 
of $55 million for farm bill implementation. The budget amendment request is 
still considered a good estimate of remaining needs. 


Mr. Bishop: Could you also advise the Committee the status of the 
existing computer system's capability to handle the data necessary to sign-up 
producers for the new revenue-based ACRE and SURE programs? Is FSA capable 
of fully evaluating the new farm plans and income data necessary to determine 
if a farmer qualifies for the 2009 programs? 
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Response: FSA is continuing to upgrade the IT environment and systems 

by relying on funding from both regular appropriations and the Recovery Act. 
Funding for the stabilization effort will enable FSA to continue improving 
the management, monitoring and performance of current and planned Web-based 
system networks, hosting environments, applications, databases and reporting 
capabilities needed to support current and future customer business 
transactions on USDA's Common Computing Environment. 

The signup software for ACRE and SURE will be delivered as Web-based 
applications running on the Common Computing Environment. Signup for ACRE 
will open for processing in late April. The investments in the Web Farm 
environment as part of FSA stabilization funding have enabled the upgrading 
and stabilization of the Web Farm environment to the level of capability that 
will support ACRE and SURE program signup and delivery of payments. 

FSA is still delivering mission-critical applications in the legacy 
AS400/S36 environment. Some of these applications such as the Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance Program are required for the processing of SURE 
payments. FSA needs the critical investments necessary to complete the 
modernization of systems into a centralized Web environment in order to 
stabilize the delivery of all FSA programs. 

FSA has fully implemented the regulations on payment eligibility and 
income limitations that were published in the Federal Register. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE BUDGET SITUATION 

Mr. Bishop; Mr, Secretary, the former Foreign Agricultural Service 
Administrator publicly documented funding short-falls for FAS. You 
acknowledged your concern about funding and personnel in FAS shortly after 
you were sworn in. Will your FY 2010 budget proposal include a status report 
on funding needed to bring FAS to full strength so they can carry out their 
mission, which includes a key role in gathering market information which can 
be used in market development and trade enforcement? 

Response: We have developed a budget proposal for PAS that takes into 
account its recent funding difficulties and is designed to avoid a repeat of 
the situation in FY 2010. Based on a fairly thorough review of what factors 
led to the current situation, we have a good understanding what additional 
funding is needed. The details of our proposals will be spelled out in the 
President's budget documents when they are released in May. We are hopeful 
Congress will understand and support our request. 


Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, there is reportedly significant demand for 
GSM export credit guarantee funds. Is your intention to release an 
additional allocation of GSM-102 export guarantee funds in the near future? 

Do you agree that you have authority to make up to $5.5 billion in guarantees 
available for FY 2009? 

Response: Yes, we anticipate announcing additional allocations of CCC 

export credit guarantees as we move through the fiscal year. Guarantees are 
made available on a gradual basis so that regional and country allocations 
reflect patterns of actual demand and to ensure that there will be guarantees 
available throughout the course of the year. We agree with your view that 
CCC has the authority to make up to $5.5 billion of guarantees during FY 
2009. 
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PEANUTS 

Mr. Bishop: Mr, Secretary, on March 26 of this year, you announced 
that approximately 200 million pounds of nonfat dry milk will be transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation to USDA's Food and Nutrition Service 
for use in domestic feeding programs. Your press release stated, "The goal 
is to help support both low-income families struggling to put nutritious food 
on their tables and dairy farmers who have been challenged by high feed costs 
and low dairy prices". 

We are now into almost four months of a crisis for the U.S. peanut 
butter industry. This crisis was brought on by a single, small peanut butter 
manufacturer who demonstrated very poor character. No one has accused 
America's peanut producers of any negligence or product contamination 
actions. Peanut butter is a low-cost, healthy, safe product. 

Peanut butter has been a staple of USDA's school lunch program for many 
years. I don't understand why USDA would not take more of a leadership role 
in helping America's peanut producers at a time of their greatest crisis in 
history. Chairwoman DeLauro was kind enough to meet with my producers and 
expressed her concern for their plight. 

We don't know how much of one of the largest peanut crops in history, 
for 2008, will be carried over but it appears that USDA will soon have a 
record number of peanut stocks. There are no peanut contracts for producers 
for the 2009 crop. Growers are very concerned about the future of the 
industry. Why can't USDA assist peanut producers in a similar fashion as you 
did dairy farmers on March 26? Why can't USDA increase peanut butter 
purchases for USDA feeding programs? Our peanut producers have never needed 
the Department as much as they do today. 

Response: Although USDA offers support programs for both peanuts and 
dairy products, the programs are very different. 

Under the Dairy Product Price Support Program (DPPSP) , USDA purchases 
specific dairy products - nonfat dry milk, cheese, and butter - at 
statutorily determined prices. USDA is obligated to purchase all of these 
products that are offered by processors, and the purchases are immediately 
recorded into the Commodity Credit Corporation's inventory. 

Peanuts, on the other hand, are not processed under a direct purchase 
program. Instead, peanuts can be pledged as collateral for a nonrecourse 
marketing assistance loan that provides the producer the option of repaying 
the loan at the loan principal plus accrued interest, or at the National 
Posted Price, whichever is lower. 

Marketing assistance loans have a nine-month term, and at the end of 
the loan period, producers that have not repaid their loans may deliver the 
pledged collateral to the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) in satisfaction 
of the outstanding loan. CCC takes title to the peanuts only after the loan 
maturity date passes and the peanuts are delivered. The final maturity date 
for 2008-crop peanut loans is October 31, 2009. Currently, CCC does not own 
any peanuts . 

In the event peanuts are forfeited to CCC in satisfaction of marketing 
assistance loans, USDA will consider all available outlets to dispose of the 
inventory in a manner that meets all statutory requirements. Recently, all 
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CCC-owned commodities, including 891 tons of peanuts, were exchanged for 
value-added products that were provided to domestic and international feeding 
programs. We are pleased to inform you that 16.6 million pounds of peanut 
butter were acquired under these exchanges for use in domestic food 
distribution programs. 

In addition to these exchanges, USDA also purchases peanut products for 
use in domestic food distribution programs- From FY 2006 to FY 2006, 
purchases of peanut products grew from $22 million to $39 million, and FY 
2009 purchases to date total over $12 million. 

The Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) purchases nutritious products for 
use in our domestic nutrition assistance programs based on the stated 
preferences of our State and local partners such as State agencies, school 
districts, and food banks, who are acting on the preferences of program 
participants. In this manner, we have long provided peanut products through 
our programs. In fact, from fiscal years 2006 to 2006, our purchases of 
peanut products grew from $22 million to $39 million. Thus far in FY 2009, 
we have purchased over $12 million of peanut products. In addition. States 
have ordered $13.3 million in peanut products for the Emergency Food 
Assistance Program with American Recovery and Reinvestment Act funds. We 
will continue to offer peanut products to our partners. Ultimately, however, 
it is up to our partners to decide whether to actually order those products. 


Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, Congress changed the U.S. peanut program in 
the 2002 Farm Bill from a supply/management quota program to a marketing loan 
program. This was a historic change. The 2008 Farm Bill continued the 
peanut marketing loan program. 

The Bush Administration has never allowed the peanut marketing loan to 
function as it does with other commodity programs. The loan repayment rate 
has been set too high since the beginning of the program. Each Tuesday 
afternoon, USDA sets a public posted price. This price does not take into 
account world market prices for peanuts. Our competitors are China, India, 
Argentina and others. This has seriously harmed our potential export efforts 
and pushed down domestic peanut contracts. We have met with the USDA under 
the Bush Administration and the peanut industry never believed there was a 
serious review of how the posted price was set. Will you ask your staff to 
review the current peanut loan repayment rate and determine if it includes an 
accurate reflection of world peanut market prices in establishing the peanut 
posted price and report back to our Subcommittee? 

Response: The 2002 and 2008 farm legislation did not provide an 

Adjusted World Price loan repayment mechanism for peanuts, as was provided 
for rice and cotton. Instead, the Farm Bill legislation provides four 
factors for setting an alternative loan repayment rate for peanuts. Peanut 
producers may repay marketing loans at the loan rate plus interest or at a 
rate that the Secretary determines will minimize potential loan forfeitures, 
minimize acciamulation of stocks of peanuts by the Federal Government, 
minimize the cost incurred by the Federal Government in storing peanuts, and 
allow peanuts produced in the United States to be marketed freely and 
competitively, both domestically and internationally. 

In general, peanut exports have encompassed 15 percent of total use 
since the early 1990's, while the domestic market consumes the remainder. 
Given the export market's smaller role relative to the domestic market, world 
prices would logically play a smaller role in determining a single posted 
price for all U.S. peanuts. 
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Even so, USDA has attempted to include export peanut prices in its 
National Posted Price (NPP) , notwithstanding issues concerning price 
availability and reliability. No verifiable series of world peanut prices 
exists; at best, USDA is limited to occasional price quotes with no 
information as to the volumes traded or quote source. 

Domestic peanut price information is more readily available, although 
collection of this data also presents a challenge to USDA. The cash market 
for farmer stock peanuts is almost non-existent, leaving USDA with little 
current market data for setting the NPP. 

In addition, the reliability of peanut price data reported to USDA is 
in question. The Office of Inspector General recently released a final audit 
report on peanut pricing that concludes that National Agricultural Statistics 
Service peanut prices may not be conplete and cannot be verified. The report 
recommends that USDA seek authority to establish mandatory price reporting 
for peanut buyers as well as the authority to verify buyers' reported data. 

Contracts for 2008-crop peanuts began as low as $500 per short ton and 
reached above $600 per short ton. The current NPP of $425 per short ton is 
considered well within the range of current market prices. 

U.S. peanut exports have remained healthy since the beginning of the 
marketing loan program and grew by 53 percent between the 2005 and 2007 
marketing years. USDA projects this figure to increase by 10 percent for the 

2008 marketing year, which would bring U.S. peanut exports to their highest 
level since 1994. 

Limited offering of domestic peanut contracts for the 2009 crop is 
attributable to an abundant supply of peanuts. Peanut production in 2008 was 
a record-breaking 2.6 million tons, a 41-percent increase from 2007. Partly 
as a result, the March 31 Prospective Plantings report estimated intended 

2009 peanut planted acreage down by 27 percent. Assuming 5-year Olympic 
average yield and abandonment rates, a 27-percent decrease in planted acreage 
would result in a production decrease of 35 percent from 2008. The expected 
lower production, if realized, would produce a more balanced supply and use 
outlook for 2009 peanuts. 


WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE ON RURAL AMERICA-THE CHALLENGES FACING RURAL AMERICA! 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, I represent a Congressional District, which 
has 32 mostly rural Counties {i.e., 29 of 32). More than half of the 
Counties in my District are classified as "persistent poverty counties," (ie, 

20 percent + poverty over the past 3 Census's), as are Rep. Emerson's 

Congressional District and several others on this Subcommittee. 


I'm convinced that now is the time to "rethink and revisit" the Federal 
Policy toward "Rural America!" While we all hope and pray that the 
Administration's Economic Stimulus plan will ultimately provide rural America 
with a "fair share" of the Bill's expected benefits! 

Given the dire challenges facing rural America, and, the USDA's near 
exclusive statutory role and mandate to "lead" Federal Rural policy, I would 
like to strongly recommend and urge you. President Obama and the 
Administration, to consider convening a "White House Summit/Initiative on 
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Rural America, " specifically charged to review Che array of issues facing 

Rural America, and, mandated to develop a "new" Federal plan of action for 
rural America! 

Thoughts? 

Response: First, I want to acknowledge and thank both Congresswoman 

Emerson and you for your long advocacy and' hard work on behalf of rural 
communities, not only in your own districts but around the country. As the 
former Governor of a heavily rural state, I understand and appreciate the 
importance of your efforts. 

ARRA provided significant additional funding for rural housing, 
community facilities, infrastructure, and business development, so I would 
suggest that a new Federal plan of action for rural America is already 
underway . 

Our 2010 budget proposals also reflect a strong commitment to rural 
America based on open communication with the people we serve. 

The 2010 Budget proposes an increase of $70 million for research, 
education and extension activities. These funds will be used to provide 
incentives for educators in rural areas to enhance their teaching skills by 
establishing Rural America Teaching Fellowships which will encourage 
qualified teachers to pursue professional development activities. The 
additional funding will also allow secondary, 2-year postsecondary, and 
higher education institutions serving rural areas to update and revise their 
curricula and coordinate research and extension activities in the food and 
agricultural sciences. This initiative will also help strengthen the 
teaching, research, and extension programs in the food and agricultural 
sciences at 1890 and 1994 Land Grant Colleges and Hispanic-Serving 
Institutions . 


USDA PERSONNEL APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, can you give our Subcommittee a sense of 
when the Department will be fully ramped up, and have the majority of key 
personnel in place, including regional appointments (i.e., FSA) ? Is there a 
timetable? 

Response: The goals of USDA are to hire the most qualified 
individuals, creating a diverse workforce across the political appointee 
landscape. We have endeavored to do that, and have over 90 individuals on- 
board or in the pipeline to be hired for positions in the greater Washington, 
DC area. Further, we fully expect to complete the process of filling the 
regional appointments by mid-May. It is our expectation that we will be 
completely ramped up by the end of May. 


PIGFORD 

Mr. Bishop: What and where are the Department's plans with respect to 
Pigford, and does the Department intend to develop and execute a plan which 
fully addresses those issues still remaining and unresolved? 

Follow-up: Frankly, in my view, many of the fundamental and underlying 

issues which first led to the Pigford decision, have yet to be effectively 
addressed by the Department! African American farmers still face an uneven 
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playing field in their ability to fully and equitably access Federal program 
support at the local level. 

Response: Improving USDA's handling of civil rights is one of my top 

priorities. To address the underlying issues that have led to potential 
discrimination against African American farmers, other minority constituents, 
and USDA employees, I have issued a plan for definitive action. As part of 
this plan, USDA will conduct analyses of program delivery to assess potential 
discrimination; work with the Department of Justice to determine how claims 
not previously adjudicated under the Pigford litigation may be resolved 
fairly and expeditiously; establish outreach, advocacy, and diversity as 
separate functions at USDA in keeping with the 2008 Farm Bill to ensure all 
constituents have access to the Department's programs; and other activities 
to improve civil rights at USDA. 


Mr. Bishop: This Administration has the unique opportunity, for the 
first time, to devise an "affirmative and progressive plan" which addresses 
these long standing issues! How can this Subcommittee help you in addressing 
these issues, and moving forward? 

Response: I have issued a plan for definitive action to resolve the 

long standing civil rights issues. I look forward to working with the 
Subcommittee on enacting provisions of the Budget request that support the 
Department's implementation of the plan. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Bishop: Clearly, we have had serious issues with respect to USDA’s 
tech base of support, particularly within the Farm Service Agency and its 
responsibilities. Over the past three years, our subcommittee has provided 
significant funds and resources to address the Department's issues in this 
regard, especially FSA. When can we expect our "return on investment" in 
tech support translate into improved service delivery and efficiencies? 

Response: The Farm Service Agency relies on one of the oldest 
technology infrastructures within the Department of Agriculture, and arguably 
one of the oldest in the Federal Government. Since the major crash of the 
systems in January 2007, an additional $61.5 million has been provided to 
support the improvement of these systems. Since then, FSA has been able to 
deliver a significant return on investment by supporting the Web-based 
delivery of approximately $3 billion in program payments to farmers and 
ranchers. Beginning in October 2009, FSA will leverage the stabilized Web- 
based infrastructure to support all payment processing for the Direct and 
Countercyclical Payment Program and the Conservation Reserve Program. The 
payments for these two programs are estimated at over $6.7 billion annually. 

Funding provided by Congress has enabled FSA to improve the network and 
common computing environment by acquiring and using stabilization cools, 
methodologies and processes that promote optimal and efficient system 
performance. In addition, FSA initiated a stabilization of FSA's electronic 
government environment to provide a necessary foundation for all future 
modernization efforts including optimal data processing times and capacity 
loading. 

With the recent funds provided through the Recovery Act, FSA is 
positioned to continue to stabilization program and to begin the MIDAS 
initiative, i.e., "Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of Agricultural 
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Systems." As modernization efforts evolve, FSA business processes will be 
streamlined, Web-based systems will support reengineered business processes, 
data security will be improved, and customer payment accuracy and service 
timeliness will increase. 


INCOME LIMITS ON FARM SUPPORT 

Mr. Bishop: During the Bush years, record farm income and farmer 
health was often referenced as a justification to propose Farm program cuts 
to commercial sized operations. Today, however, there is a serious strain on 
all farmers - - both big and small - - and USDA's numbers show farm income 
dropping and NET income plunging. Why is this Administration re-opening the 
income limit debate on farm support, when it was decided last year in the 
Farm Bill? 

Response: One of my top priorities as Secretary is to provide American 

farmers with a robust safety net that provides protection from market 
disruptions, weather disasters, pests and disease that threaten the viability 
of American agriculture. The President's Budget would maintain this safety 
net by continuing the three-legged stool of farm payments, crop insurance, 
and disaster assistance. 

However, with the passage of the stimulus bill and the deficits we have 
inherited, our government likely will have a trillion dollar deficit this 
year and maybe next year. We can't continue to sustain these large deficits, 
so we will have to face some tough decisions in the future. While the 
President's proposal on income limits may appear to be aggressive, it is 
necessary to ensure that farm-program payments are targeted to the small and 
medium-sized farms while supporting the President's goal of reducing the 
deficit . 

In addition, while our economy as a whole has a trade deficit, 
agriculture continues to enjoy a trade surplus. However, the reality is that 
U.S. farm program direct payments are under fire both at home and abroad. Our 
trading partners around the world are questioning the validity of the direct 
payment system and we've got a significant number of the members of Congress, 
who believe that the system in some way unfairly distorts opportunities for 
the family farm. 

USDA would like to work with Congress to find alternate solutions to 
help famers develop other market -driven sources of income. Wind energy and 
biofuels should definitely be part of the income mix and organic agriculture 
will also play an increasing role. Furthermore, as people get to know what 
we can do in terms of reducing the carbon footprint of farming and create 
carbon sinks for the use of fields, we can create a system of green payments 
that will help support those small farms, mid-size farms and those large 
production operations. 


MEXICAN TRUCKS 

Mr. Bishop: It's our understanding that the Mexican Government has 
proposed retaliatory tariffs on U.S. agricultural products flowing into 
Mexico, as a result of our possibly ending the Mexican trucking pilot 
program. What is the status of discussions with the Mexican Government in 
this regard? 
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Response: The Omnibus Appropriations Act for 2009 ended funding for a 

cross-border, long-distance trnicking demonstration project that allowed a 
small number of Mexican trucks to enter the United States beyond the border 
commercial zones, and provided reciprocal access to U.S. companies in Mexico. 
Mexico has imposed retaliatory tariffs in response to the termination of the 
pilot project. 

President Obama has said that we need to fix this because the last 
thing we want to do at a time when the global economy is contracting and 
trade is shrinking is to resort to protectionist measures. 

The President directed the Department of Transportation to work with 
the U.S. Trade Representative and the Department of State, along with leaders 
in Congress and Mexican officials, to propose legislation creating a new 
trucking project that will meet the legitimate concerns of Congress and our 
NAFTA commitments. That work, including consultations with Mexican 
officials, is proceeding in earnest. 
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QUESTIONS SX7BHITTBD BY CONGRESSWOHIkN KAPTUR 


NUTRITION 

Ms. Kaptur: The Farm Bill included provisions expecting USDA to be 
sure that Buy American provisions for our food assistance programs are 
followed. We are now seeing a major expansion of the fruit and vegetable 
snack program, which I know you support. I am concerned, though, that the 
supply of American fresh fruits and vegetables drops during the school year, 
making it likely that schools have to use imported product in order to 
operate the snack program. What is USDA doing to make sure Buy American 
standards are being met, and to assess what portion of product purchased for 
the snack program may be coming from foreign sources? 

Response: There are two main ways the USDA is working to ensure USDA 

standards for Buy American are being met: training and monitoring. 

The Food and Nutrition Service {FNS) has taken several steps to advise 
school food authorities (SFAs) of their responsibility to Buy American. 
Information about the Buy American provision was incorporated into the Food 
Buying Guide for the Child Nutrition Programs. Approximately 200,000 copies 
of the guide were printed and provided to every school participating in the 
National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. A memorandum was sent 
to all State agencies reiterating the requirements. Also, FNS issued and 
posted on the agency Web site a number of Questions and Answers (Q&As) that 
addressed the relevance of the Buy American provisions to procurement actions 
in the Child Nutrition Programs. Additionally, FNS is in the process of 
developing a Web-based training curriculum for school food service 
professionals that will address the Buy American provision. 

Also, State agencies must monitor all SFAs participating in the 
National School Lunch Program by conducting administrative reviews, referred 
to as the Coordinated Review Effort (CRE) . Although monitoring the Buy 
American provision is not included in the CRE process or procedures, it is 
one of the additional areas that must be monitored by State agencies and 
reviewed for compliance with program requirements. As such, many States 
incorporate their monitoring of Buy American into their CRE process; they 
also may monitor compliance during other administrative reviews and while 
conducting technical assistance. 


Ms. Kaptur: In the FY 2009 Agriculture Appropriations bill, language 
was included that required the agency "to provide a report to the Committees 
on the feasibility of installing electronic benefit transfer machines at all 
of the district or county farmers markets across the country." Based on the 
number of existing farmers markets, could you please outline for the 
committee how many farmers markets might be met from this possibility? I for 
one look forward to seeing the details of this report. 

Response: FNS is in process of developing this report at the 

Subcommittee's request. According to USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service 
(AMS), as of August 2008, there were 4,685 farmers markets operating 
nationwide, a 6.8 percent increase from 2006, when AMS last updated the 
National Directory of Farmers Markets. As of the end of FY 2008, 753 
farmers' markets participated in SNAP, an increase of 501 since FY 2001, when 
farmers' market participation was at its lowest in the past ten years. The 
FY 2008 number demonstrates a 34 percent increase as compared to FY 2007. 
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FNS has a number of activities underway to support participation by 
farmers' markets in SNAP. For example, FNS allows approaches such as paper 
scrip, tokens and wireless point-of-sale (POS) to process SNAP transactions 
when traditional electronic benefit transfer (EBT) POS equipment cannot be 
used. In addition, FNS simplified the application process for all retailers, 
including farmers' markets, to become authorized by instituting an online 
authorization system. We are encouraging efforts within interested States to 
apply for AMS grants that direct ten percent of the funding (total $5 
million) towards new EBT systems in farmers' markets. Finally, FNS provides 
technical support to the AMS team writing an EBT Handbook to provide guidance 
to markets interested in implementing EBT. This handbook will be issued in 
the very near future. 


Ms. Kaptur: Expanding access to foods is a top priority for me and 
setting up food banks and community gardens as redemption sites for the food 
stamp programs is an excellent way to increase the economic benefits of into 
the local community for these dollars. Please outline for the committee the 
agencies plans for promoting these types of innovative plans for rolling out 
these programs. 

Response; Food banks and community gardens are not typically eligible 
for SNAP authorization because they do not stock and sell food. Community 
gardens are generally used as a food source to be consumed or donated by 
those in the community who maintain and work the gardens together. FNS can 
authorize community supported agriculture projects that sell food, but they 
often require advance payment for a crop that may or may not be realized. 

SNAP regulatory requirements for such cooperative type organizations state 
that food must be delivered within 14 days after payment. Organizations that 
meet the regulatory criteria can be and are authorized to accept SNAP 
benefits . 


COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

Ms. Kaptur: In fiscal year 2008, the federal government spent 
$165,163,076.18 in my district. The problem with these dollars is that this 
money is not being spent in my community. The nutrition programs are 
purchasing this food from great distances. In Ohio, only 2% of food is 
produced in the State of Ohio. 

In Toledo, our food banks are short of donations while the need 
continues to skyrocket. In my district, unemployment ranges from a low of 
nearly 9 % to a high of 17 % in one of my counties. As the economy suffers, 
food banks are the first line of defense. Programs like CSFP and TEFAP 
provide the most accessible form of food assistance and a lifeline for 
millions that are faced with severe food insecurity. With all the additional 
dollars that this committee has provided to fill the gaps in food stamps, WIC 
and CSFP, these dollars are barely covering the gap of increasing food costs. 

Mr. Secretary, the prior administration for three straight years 
proposed the elimination of the Commodity Supplemental Food Program, which 
serves primarily elderly Americans who are facing difficult economic times. 
For three straight years this Committee has restored the funding for CSFP, 
and has tried to provide increases to fund the now six states that have had 
approved CSFP plans, but have been unable to start because funding is not 
available. 
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Can you tell me today if your fiscal 2010 budget will continue funding 
for CFSP and if you may be seeking the additional funding these six states 
need? 


Response: My tenure as the Governor of Iowa has given me great 

appreciation for the important role that programs like CSFP play in providing 
food assistance. Details of the President's FY 2010 budget will be released 
shortly. I would be happy to meet with you to discuss how we can meet needs 
in the additional six States once the President's budget has been made 
available to your Subcommittee. 


COORDINATION 

Ms. Kaptur: As Secretary, you have a unique opportunity to turn the 
Department of Agriculture into a responsive entity that uses the food 
programs as a local economic generator. Sometimes, the nutrition programs 
seem to be designed as an outlet for low food costs not as a delivery 
mechanism for nutritious food. In my community, local purchasers can't seem 
to figure out the procurement requirements to sell locally. As an example, I 
was recently meeting with an Apple Grower in my district with a large 
operation by Ohio standards. He told me that a few years ago he went to a 
purchaser conference that explained the school nutrition program procurement 
process. He figured that as an apple producer he should be able to sell 
apples to the local school districts. After spending two days in Chicago, he 
walked away from the conference knowing that it was going to be impossible 
for him to sell to the school food programs. The system was too complicated 
and designed for large producers. So now, instead of Ohio schools buying 
Ohio apples, Lorain, Lucas Ottawa and Erie carry Washington Apples. The 
Department of Agriculture has an obligation to fix this procurement process 
and help us streamline these requirements to make the system accessible for 
local producers and I need your help in making the programs work for small 
producers like Bill Dodd. 

Response: FNS fully supports the purchase of local products for school 

meal programs when these purchases are made in accordance with Federal, 

State, and local procurement requirements. These requirements are in place 
to ensure maximum free and open competition and the best use of Federal tax 
dollars? they help the purchasing agency receive the best and most responsive 
product at the lowest possible price. The Federal procurement requirements 
foster a competitive procurement environment and do not permit practices that 
either unduly restrict or eliminate competition. 

Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 200B (P.L. 110-246), permits all 
institutions receiving funds through the Child Nutrition Programs to purchase 
directly from and give preference to local producers when purchasing 
unprocessed locally grown and locally raised agricultural products, as long 
as the purchases are in compliance with all procurement rules applicable to 
transactions made from a nonprofit school food service account. The intended 
result of allowing geographic preference for locally grown, unprocessed 
agricultural products is to support local small resource farmers while 
allowing school nutrition programs to serve unprocessed, fresh food to 
children. FNS has issued guidance in the form of Q&As and memoranda and will 
continue to provide technical assistance to program operators on this issue. 

Additionally, FNS has developed a Web-based procurement training 
program that provides State agencies with a better understanding of 
procurement in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs, 
including how to choose the proper procurement method and how to develop 
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appropriate specifications to ensure the proper procurement is made. 

Finally, FNS has provided written guidance to State agencies on ways in which 
SFAs can do business with local producers and still meet the Federal 
procurement requirements . 

We recognize that challenges still exist in the process of purchasing 
products from local farmers for use in school meals. FNS will continue to 
work to advance the knowledge and understanding of program models, 
implementation methods, evaluation, and policy development surrounding local 
procurement . 


COMMUNITY GARDENS 

Ms. Kaptur: With AMS, FNS and ERS and Rural Development all playing a 
role in promoting urban agriculture, what are your plans to highlight 
community gardens? 

Response: The Department has eliminated 1,250 square feet of 

unnecessary paved surface at the USDA headquarters and returned the landscape 
to grass to create the People's Garden. The USDA community garden project 
will include a wide variety of garden activities including Embassy window 
boxes, tree planting, and field office plots. The gardens will be designed to 
promote "going green" concepts, including landscaping and building design to 
retain water and reduce runoff; roof gardens for energy efficiency; utilizing 
native plantings and using sound conservation practices. 

The National Institute of Food and Agriculture seeks to develop long- 
term solutions to ensure food security in communities through its Community 
Food Projects Competitive Grants Program (CFPCGP) . The CFPCGP supports 
local food systems to provide high-quality fresh foods, with minimal adverse 
environmental impact. Examples of funded projects include expanding access 
to healthy and local foods in a low-income, high unemployment area by 
employing teens to develop community gardens and market their produce; and 
improving access to healthy foods through a variety of methods, including 
supermarket development, promoting local produce, a community kitchen and 
educational programs. 

The Department has also promoted urban agriculture through on-going 
support of farmers' market programs and by supporting farm to school 
initiatives which involves the cooperation of Federal, State, and local 
governments, as well as local farm and educational organizations. Schools 
are encouraged to purchase locally grown fruits and vegetables and USDA has 
created several useful publications to promote such efforts. We are in the 
process of updating our publication "Eat Smart— Farm Fresh! A Guide to Buying 
and Serving Locally-Grown Produce in School Meals". The updated guide will 
provide current information to States and school districts on how to both 
enhance and develop successful programs, while also identifying opportunities 
for the effective use of local procurement options to support such efforts. 

The Department has also recently implemented the provision in the 2008 
Farm Bill which allows for the use of geographic preference for the Child 
Nutrition Programs. Geographic preference can be used to purchase 
unprocessed locally grown agriculture products at the best quality and price. 
In addition, the expansion of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program offers 
more opportunities to make farm to school connections. This program allows 
schools to offer fresh fruits and vegetables as a morning or afternoon snack, 
and these fruits and vegetables can often be sourced from local producers. 
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USDA is currently assessing options for further strengthening our efforts 
across the Department to link local producers with nutrition programs, 
including identifying effective use of local procurement options and 
determining the best practices and most effective models for enhancing farm 
to school efforts. As a first step in this process, the Department recently 
hosted a conference call with a wide range of stakeholders interested in 
supporting sustainable agriculture and farm to school efforts. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY PROGRAMS 

Ms. Kaptur: As a governor from the State of Iowa, you have a knowledge 
base that is crucial for transforming agriculture into the 21®" Century. Iowa 
has long led the country in using the energy programs to create a new vision 
for this industry. I would like to applaud you for announcing that we should 
increase the ethanol blend above the current 10%. Have you made a 
legislative proposal to increase the blend? I look forward to working with 
you to increase the ethanol blend in our fuel supply 

Response: The blend wall is a significant long-term barrier to 
reaching the full potential of biofuels. As second and third generation 
feedstocks become available in the near to mid-term future, it will become 
increasingly important to consider for higher blends. I recognize that this 
prospect raises issues for EPA and for manufacturers who are concerned about 
warranties for current-generation products, but I am confident that these 
issues can be addressed through regulatory or legislative changes. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR RURAL ENERGY FOR AMERICAN (REAP) 

Ms. Kaptur: The Greenhouse and Nursery industry in my district has 
been ignored by USDA for the past 100 years simply because it is located next 
to the City. For these producers to be told they are not eligible for energy 
programs because the part of the county they are located in has been annexed 
by the City is unfair. In the 2008 farm bill. Congress provided broad 
authority to give the department of agriculture flexibility to applying these 
programs to agricultural production regardless of its geographic location. 

For the REAP program or Section 9007 of the farm bill, you have a unique 
opportunity make these greenhouses eligible. I would like to bring your 
attention to a recent letter sent to you by dozens of organizations 
representing nursery, floriculture and greenhouse industries and ask for your 
help in fixing this glaring loophole in one of the most important USDA energy 
programs. During the hearing, you outlined the flexibilities available to 
the administration in administering the B&I Loan programs for urban 
producers. Could you please elaborate on this point? 

Response: The requirement that agricultural producers qualified under 
the Rural Energy for America and Energy Efficiency Improvement Program must 
be located in Rural America as defined by our regulations has been thoroughly 
reviewed. The Agency is considering a regulatory change that will allow 
agricultural producers located in non-rural areas to apply for assistance for 
under the REAP program. We anticipate implementing this change in fiscal year 
2010 . 


Ms. Kaptur: The statutory authority for the Section 9007 or REAP 
program, like the B&I Loan programs has written into it flexibility in 
allowing USDA to provide assistance to producers operating in urban areas. 
However, to date, USDA has taken a narrow view of this flexibility. For the 
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tens of thousands of producers that happen to be located in urban areas it is 
of the utmost importance to make USDA programs accessible. Could you please 
outline the administrations perspective on the disqualification of these 
programs? Does USDA have any plans to expand eligibility for the Section 
9007 REAP program? 

Response: Rural Development is working on expanding the definition of 

agricultural producers to include producers that are located in non-rural 
areas. At this time there is no other expanded eligibility under 
consideration for the Rural Energy for America Program (REAP) Section 9007 of 
the 2008 Farm Bill. For B&I loans, communities that wish to be considered 
for a determination that they qualify for assistance under the "Rural in 
Character" provisions of the 2008 Farm Bill should contact their USDA Rural 
Development State director. 


SMALL PACKER OPERATIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Last year when your predecessor testified before this 
subcommittee, I asked him about working with us in Ohio to help small 
producers use the federal inspection system and today, I ask your help in the 
same problem. The small producers in my district have a terrible time 
accessing market, have to travel many miles to have their animals slaughtered 
or pay absurd rates to the agency to cover their inspection costs. Quoting 
from a recent letter received from a constituent, "Small family packers must 
cover the cost of travel, per diem and a $68.50 / hour labor charge for 
grading. This works out to costs exceeding $20 per head at some of our 
participating locations." It has long been my claim that the structure of 
USDA is designed to encourage further concentration and destruction of small 
and family agriculture. Small producers need your help and leadership to 
provide them with the power to compete in this market. 

Response: The President and I support investing in the full diversity 
of agricultural production. I recognize that independent producers face 
competitive challenges and will look into the matter of what can be done to 
assist them in this manner. Grading services are voluntary and fees are paid 
by all recipients who request such services. However, one segment of an 
industry cannot subsidize Government services provided to another segment of 
the industry. Fees are calculated to recover the costs of Government 
services provided. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN LABELING 

Ms. Kaptur: How is industry complying with implementation of Country 

of Origin labeling? Will full compliance with your recommendations require 
re-opening the rule? 

Response: We are in the process of evaluating the implementation of 

Country of Origin Labeling over the next 6 to 8 months. USDA will be 
monitoring industry compliance with the final rule through surveys of 
randomly selected stores. Additionally, we will also look at the industry's 
response to the voluntary measures identified in my letter of February 20, 
2009 concerning labeling of product from multiple countries of origin, the 
definition of processed foods, and narrowing the time allowance on inventory. 
The results of USDA's monitoring of industry compliance with the Final Rule 
and the measures contained in my letter over the coming months will determine 
whether there is a need for further regulatory action on COOL. If it is 
determined there is a need for further regulatory action, we would follow the 
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normal U.S. Government regulatory process, which would mean proposed 
rulemaking with an opportunity for notice and comment by all interested 
stakeholders . 

We are currently preparing to deliver training to representatives from 
all 50 states that will assist us in enforcement activities for COOL. This 
training will be conducted at three different training sessions throughout 
May. 


SMALL PACKER OPERATIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Mr. Secretary, you come from a State with many small meat 
processors. In Ohio, consolidation has decimated the small meat processors 
to the point that the majority of slaughtering capacity must be shipped out 
of state, especially in cattle. What can you do as Secretary to make it 
easier for small processors to get started and flourish in the marketplace? 

Response: In this economy, I believe the Department needs to do 

everything it can to assist small and very small plants to continue to 
provide safe products to the American people. We must remain vigilant in 
keeping our food supply not only safe and wholesome, but also economically 
secure. One way to accomplish this is by providing financial assistance 
through our Rural Development programs, such as the Business & Industry 
guaranteed loan program and the value-added producer grant program. We can 
also accomplish this is through technical assistance. On the ground right 
now, the Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) has a focused effort at 
reaching out to small and very small establishments to better assist them in 
providing safe and wholesome meat, poultry, and processed egg products. As 
part of this ongoing effort, FSIS last year announced a new program office, 
the Office of Outreach, Employee Education and Training, dedicated to 
providing consolidated access, resources and technical support. 

Additionally, as is the case with small producers, small processors 
compete best in today's value-added markets, such as the area of animal 
production claims. Livestock production practices, such as no antibiotics 
and grass fed, are now being marketed by food retailers as specialty 
products, demanding a higher retail price. 

The FY 2010 President's budget requests an increase of almost $1 
million to strengthen the Grain Inspection. Packers and Stockyards 
Association's (GIPSA) enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 
(P&S Act) . The P&S Act prohibits unfair, deceptive, and fraudulent practices 
by market agencies, dealers, packers, swine contractors and live poultry 
dealers in the livestock, poultry, and meatpacking industries. The proposed 
increase will strengthen direct enforcement of the P&S Act and promote 
greater voluntary compliance through an expanded presence in the industry. 
Funding will support additional regulatory review audits and will allow GIPSA 
to respond quickly to complaint's of unfair and deceptive practices. 


NATIONAL ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 

Ms. Kaptur: Mr. Secretary, you have recently said that animal ID might 
have to be made mandatory, but also acknowledged that there is still much 
opposition to the program among ranchers and farmers. How do you plan to 
address this disconnect and confront the concerns of smaller farmers and 
ranchers [and] assist them with coir^liance of a mandatory id system? 
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Response: Addressing the concerns that small farmers, ranchers, and 

other stakeholders have with the National Animal Identification System (NAIS) 
is one of my priorities. I recognize that USDA must hear these concerns and 
do all that we can to address them so that NAIS can move forward. Therefore, 
I plan to hold a listening tour to gather feedback and input to assist USDA 
in making decisions about the future direction of animal identification in 
the United States. 

Through the listening tour, I would like to hear what kind of system 
stakeholders feel would work. We would also like to talk about solutions— 
solutions to concerns such as cost, impact on small farmers, privacy, 
confidentiality, and liability. The listening tour will include public 
meetings in several communities throughout the country and solicit comments 
from stakeholders. We will use this dialogue to help formulate solutions. I 
am certain these interactions will help us identify options that producers of 
all sizes will find more acceptable. 

In addition, USDA has already formulated options within NAIS to avoid 
unnecessary cost and burden to producers. If radio frequency is used in the 
cattle industry, small cattle producers would not be required to invest in 
electronic readers. Additionally, producers who are unable to tag their 
animals on the farm or premises could have their animals tagged at offsite 
locations, including markets that will provide tagging services. We may also 
consider other incentives and start-up subsidy options. We want an animal 
identification system that farmers and ranchers can understand and support. 

APHIS believes that the collection and analysis of the stakeholder 
information will take approximately four to six months. Once the information 
has been analyzed, the Agency will be able to make informed decisions 
regarding the future of the NAIS program. 


FOOD SAFETY AND THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Ms. Kaptur: There seems to be a disconnect between the FDA and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service that buys commodities for the National School 
Program over who is responsible for the safety of the food that is purchased 
for the program. The recent peanut products food borne illness outbreak is a 
good example. What are you doing to ensure that food products that fall 
under FDA jurisdiction are safe for the National School Lunch program? 

Response: First of all, it should be noted that when a food is 

recalled by the FDA or the Food Safety and Inspection Service and USDA 
products are affected, the Department takes immediate action to locate and 
remove it from school food service. 

Peanut products used in domestic food distribution programs are 
purchased by the Farm Service Agency (FSA) rather than the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. FSA purchases peanut products in a manner that is 
consistent with the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR), which requires 
that, when acquiring commercial items the government shall rely on the 
contractors' existing quality assurance systems as a substitute for 
governmental inspection and testing before tender for acceptance unless 
customary market practices for the commercial item being acquired include in- 
process inspection. Any in-process inspection by the government must be 
conducted in a manner that is consistent with commercial practice. 

In accordance with these FAR requirojnents, peanut products are 
purchased using commercial product specifications. 
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Contract terms also incorporate a Contractor Quality Assurance 
requirement for all peanut product purchases. Under these requirements, 
contractors are required to perform product testing and quality analysis to 
ensure that the product provided meet the commodity specifications, and the 
results of such testing and analysis are evidenced by a Certificate of 
Analysis (COA) . In the event a tested product does not meet contract 
requirements, the contractor must immediately notify the government of the 
lots that fail to meet contract specifications. 

Unfortunately, FSA, like the commercial sector, is not able to protect 
itself against a contractor who elects to ignore contract requirements to 
report failing lots to both commercial customers and the government. 


RISK-BASED INSPECTION SYSTEM 

Ms. Kaptur: In the Fiscal Year 2008 Agriculture Appropriations bill the 
committee prohibited the Administration from using appropriated funds to 
implement the risk-based inspection programs. The Office of the Inspector 
General was extremely critical of the risk based inspection system and made a 
number of important recommendations to PSIS. Instead of empowering the FSIS 
to tackle the crisis of confidence in our food inspection system, risk based 
inspection is based on flawed policies and questionable data. I am concerned 
that even though the risk based inspection system is on hold for at least the 
near future, the budget recommendation is calculating budget recommendations 
based on the repudiated system. Did the Administration use risk based 
inspection system to write the 2009 budget request? 

Response: No, the Administration did not use the risk-based system to 
write the 2009 budget request. Instead, FSIS is currently taking a public 
health-based, data-driven approach to improve processing and slaughter 
inspection. This approach meets the Office of Inspector General (OIG) 

December 2007 risk-based inspection audit recommendation that we develop an 
integrated system and infrastructure to support a comprehensive, timely, and 
reliable data-driven inspection system. The audit of contains 35 
recommendations, 23 of which are closed. 


Ms. Kaptur: Could you please outline for the committee the agencies 
plans for moving forward on risk based inspection? In previous years, there 
has been grave concern with this proposal because we have lacked the 
confidence in the agency to implement a plan based on science and a good 
management strategy. If you do plan to move forward on this proposal, could 
you please outline for us the management strategy and science based plan for 
ensuring that risk based inspection can ensure the safety of our food supply? 

Response: Rather than moving forward with the risk-based inspection 

system which was the subject of OIG's audit of December 2007, the agency is 
instead developing a public health-based, data-driven approach to improve 
processing and slaughter inspection. The system, called the Public Health 
Information System, will enable FSIS to collect, analyze and present data to 
allow decision-making based on relevant, timely product and process data, 
utilizing the best science available. Data collected will also help predict 
negative public health outcomes so that staff can rapidly respond to the 
hazards at all points and head off problems. 
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Ms. Kaptur: U.S. imports of agricultural and seafood products from all 
have been steadily increasing from 35.6 million metric tons in FY1997 to 48.2 
MMT in FY2007, or by 35%. The increase by value was 94%, from $43 billion in 
FY1997 to $83.6 billion in FY2007 in FY2008, to 50.7 Million Metric Tons 
valued at $93 billion. As FSIS considers implementation of a risk based 
inspection system, how will such a system deal with untraceable and 
unmanageable foreign meats? 

Response: To ensure the safety of imported products under its 

jurisdiction, FSIS establishes the equivalence of foreign food safety systems 
and audits those systems annually. In addition, FSIS reinspects product at 
the border, working closely with Customs and Border Protection, Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service and other federal agencies to prevent illegal 
product from entering the USA, and to control and recover illegal product. 

In addition, as indicated above, FSIS is also taking a public health-based, 
data-driven approach to improve processing and slaughter inspection. This 
system, called the Public Health Information System, will improve the 
agency's ability to verify the effectiveness of foreign food safety systems. 


EMERALD ASH BORER 

Ms. Kaptur: As you know, the Midwest is now facing a crisis related to 
the Emerald Ash Borer, Estimates now show that over 30 million trees have 
been killed by this invasive bug. In order to respond effectively to this 
bug, we need leadership from the highest levels at USDA. This requires 
coordination between APHIS, NRCS and the Forest Service. Dr. Ann M. Bartuska, 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary for Natural Resources and Environment and I 
have discussed coordinating a response to begin the process of replanting 
trees. There are two important opportunities that you have to promote tree 
replanting 1) using your discretionary authority in the CCC program to help 
communities devastated by the massive forest cover loss. 2) Fund proposals 
with stimulus money to support tree replanting. Ohio, Michigan and 
increasingly other States have been hit with this bug. Will you work with 
our region to address this disastrous bug? Will you help us coordinate a 
response from NRCS and the Forest Service? 

Response: Yes. Emerald Ash Borer activities within USDA are 
coordinated among the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) , 
Forest Service (FS) , and Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS). 

The role of APHIS is to work with states in survey, eradication and 
enforcing of quarantines. 

The Forest Service provides technical and financial assistance in 
support of tree planting in EAB-impacted areas and also provides tree 
inventory, monitoring, pest detection, research, technology development, and 
education with regard to this pest. This effort is under the authority of 
the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act. 

The NRCS is cooperating with the Forest Service, state forestry 
agencies, and other partners by distributing technical information and 
providing technical and financial assistance to rural forest landowners. 
Through its Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP), NRCS can provide 
assistance to landowners with tree planting, forest stand improvement, and 
other conservation practices. 

The USDA implements these programs with the cooperation of state 
forestry agencies, state departments of agriculture, state and local 
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governments, communities, and other partners. Tree planting is a component 
of the overall USDA approach to managing EAB, We will continue to work with 
many partners in your region to address EAB. 


Ms. Kaptur: USDA must use its .discretionary authority in responding to 
the Emerald Ash Borer and make CCC funds available for cities facing a crisis 
of funding and destroyed tree cover. Many of these cities do not have the 
dollars to remove dying trees and as a result, are putting their citizens at 
risk because they can't respond to a crisis which our poor inspection system 
created. Does USDA plan on using CCC funds to help confront this crisis and 
remove and replant trees? 

Response: I understand your concern about the financial strain on 

communities affected by EAB. This pest has caused significant damage, and I 
recognize that many communities are struggling to deal with the number of 
dead and dying trees, especially in areas that have been infested for a 
decade or more. Because the pest has become widespread and control tools 
{other than removing infested trees, which proved both ineffective and too 
costly) did not exist for much of the program's history, the APHIS EAB 
program's goal has shifted from eradication to preventing the human assisted 
spread of the pest and reducing its natural spread. The Plant Protection Act 
gives USDA the authority to transfer funds from CCC (or any other account) in 
connection with programs to eradicate or control plant pests and diseases. 
Because removing these trees would not be part of an eradication or control 
program, our authority to use CCC funds would not apply. 


MARKET CONCENTRATION AND ABUSE 

Ms. Kaptur: Market concentration and abuse of the resulting market 

power have placed our farmers in the position of having to pay too much for 
their inputs and receiving too little for their production. The upshot of 
this has been a significant drawn down in the number of real working farms, 
evidenced by the rapidly advancing age of US farmers, accompanied by a lack 
of agricultural diversity in this country, formerly the breadbasket to the 
world. In your testimony, you have acknowledged some of these drastic shifts 
and the transformation away from smaller operations to larger more integrated 
ones. You have a number of agencies within your department, such as GIPSA, 
AMS, and PSIS that could influence this situation. Responding to this 
situation will require the close coordination among multiple divisions of 
USDA. Do you accept that this is as a problem area and if so, what are your 
intentions to coordinate a response? 

Response: I agree that small farmers face a real challenge in today's 

market environment. For that reason, the FY 2010 President's Budget contains 
two specific initiatives that are aimed at protecting producers against 
unfair, deceptive, and fraudulent marketing practices. The first provides an 
additional $1 million to GIPSA for enhanced enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act through increased regulatory inspections and audits as well as 
investigations of complaints. The second provides an additional $2.8 million 
to AMS to enable the National Organic Program to conduct education and 
outreach as well as more in-depth accreditation and investigative audits of 
organic certifiers and certified operations in order to ensure the integrity 
of the USDA organic seal . 


Ms. Kaptur: It is because of this concentration that I have long 

supported small and local food systems. In your FY 2010 budget, what steps 
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are you taking to promote some of the smaller programs that are essential for 
assisting small, non integrated fanning systems? 

Response: A fair and efficient marketing system is essential for 

maintaining economic viability for small to mid-size farms. The FY 2010 
President's Budget contains initiatives that are aimed at protecting 
producers against unfair, deceptive and fraudulent marketing practices. For 
example, an increase of $1 million is requested to improve enforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. The budget also proposes an additional $2.8 
million to enable the National Organic Program to conduct education and 
outreach as well as more in-depth accreditation and investigative audits of 
organic certifiers and certified operations in order to ensure the integrity 
of the USDA organic seal . 


Ms. Kaptur: What initiatives does the Department plan on implementing 

to help address the continued concentration of American Agriculture? 

Response: USDA is working on initiatives to address the continued 

concentration of American Agriculture and to assist small, non-integrated 
farming systems. Market intelligence and information helps agricultural 
producers, processors, and manufacturers better connect with buyers in the 
wholesale, retail, and food service sectors. For example, we identify the 
needs and requirements of various stakeholders in the agricultural supply 
chain, and generate technical reports and presentations that we share with 
industry and producer representatives. We are also working to increase the 
supply of local foods to nutrition assistance programs which will provide 
opportunities to smaller producers. 
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FROM THE TERRITORY OF GUAM 

Ms. DeLauro. In the absence of a gavel, I will use my pen, but 
the hearing is called to order. I want to thank you. And let me just 
say welcome, everyone, here this morning, and particularly I want 
to say a welcome to my colleagues. 

Just so that we put it in context here, the hearing is a new fu- 
ture of the Appropriations Committee’s process. And the view is 
that it could provide an excellent opportunity for Members to share 
their priorities with the subcommittee, and the hope is that in an 
effort to deal with transparency, but to increase transparency of 
this process. So I am looking forward to hearing firsthand from you 
about your communities and what are the issues that are of inter- 
est. 

Let me ask colleague Tom Latham if he has any comments to 
make. 

Mr. Latham. No, I really don’t. I just welcome our colleagues 
here, and thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. We have Congresswoman Madeleine 
Bordallo, now in her fourth term representing Guam. She joins us 
from the Armed Services Committee and from the Natural Re- 
sources Committee. 

Congressman Gregorio Sablan, who represents the Northern 
Mariana Islands, serves on the House Natural Resources Com- 
mittee and Education and Labor. And Congressman Sablan is in 
his first term and the first Northern Marianas Representative in 
the U.S. Congress. 

Welcome to both of you. Let me just ask you to move forward 
with your testimony, and we welcome it. And, you know, obviously, 
if there are questions, we will ask some questions. But thank you 
again for being here. 

And let me also welcome Congresswoman Jo Ann Emerson from 
Missouri, who sits on the subcommittee as well. 

Congresswoman Bordallo. 

Ms. Bordallo. Good morning. Madam Chairwoman DeLauro 
and Ranking Member Mr. Latham. First, I want to thank you for 
allowing us to be the first to appear before you, since we have other 
commitments this morning. 

I came here today to underscore the importance of this sub- 
committee in providing funding in fiscal year 2010 for the pro- 
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grams that are specifically authorized to support the land grant in- 
stitutions in the territories. And I am joined this morning by my 
colleague, Congressman Sablan. 

We have filed joint requests with Congressman Faleomavaega of 
American Samoa, Congresswoman Christensen of the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Congressman Pierluisi of Puerto Rico, who, like us, are 
contending with a markup session in the Committee on Natural 
Resources this morning. So I appreciate your forbearance as I must 
leave at the conclusion of my remarks to attend that markup ses- 
sion. 

This year. Madam Chairwoman, we request that $1.5 million be 
appropriated for the Resident Instruction Insular Grants Program, 
which received $800,000 in last year’s bill; second, that $8 million 
be appropriated for the Facilities and Equipment Insular Grants 
Program; and third, that $5 million be appropriated for the Dis- 
tance Education Insular Grants Program. 

Now, each of these three programs have been authorized by Con- 
gress in recognition of the unique needs of the land grant institu- 
tions in the territories and the disproportionately small amount of 
Federal funding that they have historically received. 

This subcommittee has funded the Resident Instruction Grants 
Program, first authorized by the 2002 farm bill, for the past 5 
years. And while the House has traditionally supported this pro- 
gram, without representation of the territories in the other body we 
have not faired so well in the conference process. 

The institutions in the territories were designated as part of the 
land grant system in 1972 by an act of Congress. And these institu- 
tions, however, are generally classified and treated by USDA as 
members of the greater 1862 community of land grant colleges and 
universities. That means our institutions have to compete with 
more established, greater resourced, and more competitive flagship 
land grant institutions in the United States mainland for limited 
Federal dollars, and thus, in part, the reason for our request this 
morning. 

The unique needs and the underdeveloped capacity of the institu- 
tions in the territories were acknowledged by USDA in a report 
that the Committee on Appropriations requested in 2003. 

The institutions in the territories are working today to strength- 
en their capacity and ability to train professionals to meet the need 
for food and agricultural scientists and specialists in our island 
communities. Each of our institutions are also making the most use 
of limited and at-risk funding to continue extension initiatives 
aimed at sharing research-based knowledge and education with 
stakeholders in our community that ultimately is improving the 
quality of life and, in particular, public health. 

Our institutions also comprise the Caribbean and Pacific Consor- 
tium, or the CariPac. This consortium was established in 2005 dur- 
ing the first year the Resident Instruction Grants Program was 
funded to support collaboration. 

Now, with the Resident Instruction funds that have been appro- 
priated to date, these institutions are preparing students to achieve 
their own personal career goals and increasing the quality of un- 
dergraduate instruction. The University of Guam — and, inciden- 
tally, Madam Chairman, the university is now headed by my pred- 
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ecessor, Dr. Underwood, who is now the president. The University 
of Guam, for example, has built the infrastructure needed to begin 
transmitting both real-time distant education courses and plat- 
form-based distant learning and delivery systems. 

High school mentorship programs have also been established, 
and undergraduate and graduate scholarships are also being of- 
fered. 

The amount appropriated each year for the Resident Instruction 
Grants Program, however, must be increased if we are to take this 
success to the next level. So attached to my written testimony is 
a chart outlining the education outcomes that each institution 
achieved with the funding provided to date. And I think you all 
have this chart. 

Each of our territories is also contending with declining revenues 
and budget deficits. Providing at least $1.5 million for the Resident 
Instruction Grants Program in this year’s bill will enable our insti- 
tution to continue attracting and supporting undergraduate and 
graduate students in the agriculture, food and nutrition, and ani- 
mal sciences. 

Second, I cannot emphasize enough the demonstrated need in the 
area of facilities and equipment improvement for our land grant in- 
stitutions in the territories. Last year. Congress in the farm bill au- 
thorized a new grants program to address these needs. 

Very quickly, I want to highlight the most pressing infrastruc- 
ture need at the University of Guam. In addition to the program 
request, I have also requested an appropriation in the amount of 
$750,000 within either the Agricultural Research Service or the 
CSREES account to upgrade its shrimp and tilapia hatchery facil- 
ity. The original hatchery building was constructed over 30 years 
ago, has gone through nearly 25 typhoons, and was recently con- 
demned by structural engineers. 

And, Madam Chairwoman, on one of my recent trips, I did tour 
that facility, and it is in terrible shape. It previously housed shrimp 
and tilapia tanks for shrimp genetic replications and chillers for 
marketing to local, regional, and international stakeholders. And 
without this building at the University of Guam, the research facil- 
ity, graduate students, and stakeholders are seriously crippled. 
And the pure genetic stocks that have resulted from up to a decade 
of replication will be lost. So the funds I have requested will help 
the University of Guam to rebuild this particular facility. 

Now, finally, I cannot come before the subcommittee without also 
addressing the request I have submitted for an appropriation in 
the amount of $100,000 within the accounts for Natural Resources 
Conservation Service for the next phase of planning for the North- 
ern Guam Irrigation Project. 

The project received $100,000 in a discretionary award in 2006, 
but it awaits further funding. And this project will provide ade- 
quate, consistent, and affordable agricultural water to farmers in 
northern Guam, most of whom live at or below the poverty level 
and face inadequate irrigation water supply due to the deteriorated 
pipelines and inadequate source development to keep up with in- 
creased farm and domestic demand. 
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So, Madam Chairman and Ranking Member, I thank you very 
much, and members of the committee, for your consideration of all 
my requests and for your time. 

[The information follows:] 
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FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
April 22, 2009 

Good morning Chairwoman DeLauro and Ranking Member Kingston. I welcome 
the opportunity to appear before you today to underscore the importance of this 
Subcommittee in providing funding in fiscal year 2010 for the research, education and 
extension programs that are specifically authorized to support the land grant institutions 
in the territories. 

I am joined this morning by my colleague Congressman Gregorio Kilili Sablan of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. We will highlight our Joint requests on behalf of our 
colleagues, Congressman Eni Faleomavaega of American Samoa, Congresswoman 
Donna Christensen of the Virgin Islands, and Congressman Pedro Pierluisi of Puerto 
Rico, who, like us, are contending with a mark-up session in the Committee on Natural 
Resources this morning. We appreciate your flexibility, however, and the 
accommodation made to receive us as the first Members to testily. 

This year, we have written to you requesting first, that $1 .5 million be 
appropriated for the Resident Instruction Insular Grants Program; second, that $8 million 
be appropriated for the Facilities and Equipment Insular Grants Program; and third, that 
$5 million be appropriated for the Distance Education Insular Grants Program. Each of 
these three programs have been authorized by Congress in recognition of the unique 
needs of the land grant institutions in the territories and the disproportionately small 
amount of federal funding that they have historically received. 

This Subcommittee has funded the Resident Instruction Grants Program, first 
authorized by the 2002 farm bill, for the past five years. In 2009, the program is funded 
at $800,000. While the House has traditionally supported this program, without 
representation of the territories in the other body we have not fared so well in the 
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conference process. This year, we again are making a concerted effort to enlist support 
from Chairman Inouye and Ranking Member Cochran and your counterparts in the 
Senate for these programs. However, it is critical that these three programs receive the 
greatest support possible from you and the House given this reality. 

The institutions in the territories were designated as part of the land grant system 
in 1972 by an Act of Congress. These institutions, however, are generally classified and 
treated as members of the greater 1862 community of land grant colleges and universities 
despite their underserved nature and unique needs. These unique needs and the 
underdeveloped capacity of these institutions were acknowledged by the Cooperative 
State Research, Education, and Extension Service (CSREES) in its report to the 
Committee on Appropriations dated April 28, 2004. This report was requested by the 
Committee in 2003, and 1 am grateful for the attention that has been brought to bear by 
this Subcommittee on funding for the land grant universities in the territories over the 
past several budget cycles. 

The University of Guam, the Northern Marianas College, American Samoa , 
Community College, the University of the Virgin Islands, the University of Phierto Rico, 
the College of Micronesia, the College of the Marshall Islands, and Palau Community 
College each today are working to strengthen their institutional capacity and ability to 
train professionals to meet the need for food and agricultural scientists and specialists in 
our island communities. Each of our institutions are also making the most use of limited 
and unstable funding to continue extension initiatives toward sharing research-based 
knowledge and education with stakeholders in our community that improves the quality 
of life and public health. 

Our institutions comprise the Caribbean and Pacific Consortium (CariPac). 
CariPac was established in 2005 during the first year the Resident Instruction Grants 
Program was funded for the express purpose of addressing the challenges of providing 
food and agricultural education in our islands and to provide a means through which our 
institutions can better collaborate. 


- 2 - 
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With the resident instruction funds that have been appropriated to date, these 
institutions are preparing students to achieve their own personal career goals and 
increasing the quality of undergraduate instruction. The University of Guam, for 
example, has built the infrastructure needed to begin transmitting both real-time distant 
education courses and platform based distant learning and deliver systems. High school 
mentorship programs have also been established and undergraduate and graduate 
scholarships are being offered. The amount appropriated each year for the Resident 
Instruction Grants Program, however, must be increased if we are to take this success to 
the next level. 

Each of our territories is contending with declining revenues and budget defieits. 
In the Pacific Islands, we have faced a recession for several years and in advance of the 
economie downturn being felt across the U.S. mainland. 

Providing at least $1.5 million for the Resident Instruction Grants Program in this 
year’s bill will enable our institutions to continue attracting and supporting undergraduate 
and graduate students in the agriculture, food and nutrition and animal sciences. It will 
also provide our institutions an invaluable means by which to maintain its capacity in 
these difficult economic times and strengthen its curriculum to reflect the current realities 
and needs in our communities. 

Second, I cannot emphasize enough the demonstrated need in the area of facilities 
and equipment improvement for our land grant institutions in the territories. Last year, 
Congress in the farm bill authorized a new grants program to address these needs, and I 
know Congressman Sablan will speak to this issue. The program is authorized to receive 
an appropriation of $8 million each fiscal year. I ask the Subcommittee to commit 
whatever level of funding may be possible to begin this new program. 

I take this opportunity to quickly highlight the most pressing infrastructure need at the 
University of Guam in terms of its agricultural programs. 


- 3 - 
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In addition to the program request, I have also requested an appropriation in the 
amount of $750,000 within either the Agriculture Research Service (ARS) or CSREES 
accounts to upgrade the shrimp and tilapia hatchery facility at the University of Guam. 
The original hatchery building was constructed over 30 years ago, has gone through 
nearly 25 typhoons, and was recently condemned by structural engineers. It previously 
housed shrimp and tilapia larvae cultures, tanks for shrimp genetic replications, tanks for 
tilapia fries, and chillers for marketing to local, regional and international stakeholders. 
Without this building at the University of Guam, the research faculty, graduate students 
and stakeholders will be seriously crippled and the pure genetic stocks that have resulted 
from up to a decade of replication will be lost. The funds I have requested would help 
the University of Guam rebuild this facility to a safe, modem 21“ century laboratory. 

The hatchery is the only such facility on Guam and the research it provides for 
augmented instruction and in helping our shrimp farmers through extension is critical. If 
new funds cannot be provided to begin the facilities and equipment program, than I hope 
that this specific project could receive an appropriation. 

Finally, I cannot come before the Subcommittee without also addressing the 
request I have submitted for an appropriation in the amount of 5100,000 within the 
Accounts forNatural Resources GonsemTfOirServfcetNRCS) for the next phase of 
planning for the “Northern Guam Irrigation Project.” The project received $100,000 in a 
discretionary award in 2006, but awaits further funded. Since the early 1990s, a number 
of efforts have been pursued by the Northern Guam Soil and Water Conservation District 
with assistance from the NRCS with the intent of providing adequate, consistent, and 
affordable agricultural water to farmers in Northern Guam. These farmers, most of 
whom live at or below the poverty level, face inadequate irrigation water supply due to 
deteriorated pipelines and inadequate source development to keep up with increased farm 
and domestic demand. 

Establishment of an irrigation water district, that this project proposes, will 
provide reliable, consistent, and affordable water for approximately 70 farmers who live 
and farm on over 900 acres of historically arid land. Ultimately, the project will 
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contribute to Guam’s economic diversity and self-sufficiency by improving the 
agricultural productivity in the project area. This project an authorized Public Law 83- 
566 project, and I request it be identified by the Committee in the bill or its 
accompanying report for fimding in fiscal year 2010. I understand from NRCS that 
further planning is needed before it can advance to the operations phase. 

Thank you for your consideration of all of the requests I have submitted to the 
Committee and for your attention to the needs of the land grant universities in the 
territories. 
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Ms. DeLauro. I understand the urgency for you to get off to a 
markup. Let me just ask a couple of questions, and I will ask my 
colleagues if they have questions. 

With regard to the grants for the insular areas, give us the on- 
the-ground sense of what this does in terms of your land grant in- 
stitutions. How does it strengthen what they do? 

Ms. Bordallo. Well, it certainly has heen a success up to this 
point. But, as we grow, there is a need for additional funding. 

One of the things I want to mention. Madam Chair, is we, like 
any other minority area, along with the CNMI, health is very im- 
portant to us. And for this reason, we have to increase farming. We 
have farming, you know, that goes on 365 days of the year; we 
don’t have any seasons. And so I feel that it is very important that 
we increase these very important projects. 

Ms. DeLauro. Do all three programs that you mentioned — not 
the $100,000 and the $750,000, the others — what is their relation- 
ship to one another? 

Ms. Bordallo. Oh, they are partners, yes. And let me mention, 
too, more heavily we rely on Federal funds for some of these funds. 
Without it, locally we just could not continue. 

Ms. DeLauro. And a question on the irrigation project: What is 
the benefit of that project to the communities that you represent? 

Ms. Bordallo. Well, right now, you know, our water system and 
all is very inadequate. It is antiquated. We just have to — and the 
farmers rely on, you know — they would like irrigation put in. None 
of them have it, so they are doing their own watering and trying 
to work their crops. 

And another thing I want to point out is nearly 80 percent of the 
faculty is funded on the USDA budget, too. So that is another im- 
portant aspect. 

Ms. DeLauro. Do you know what the funding is going to be spe- 
cifically used for? And what is the sense of the overall total project 
cost, ultimately, for this? Do we know? 

Ms. Bordallo. $1.3 million is the total cost. 

Ms. DeLauro. $1.3 million is the total cost. 

Ms. Bordallo. And I want to mention, too, that, you know, with 
the irrigation system and some of this that the funds would handle, 
right now farmers have no water at all. 

Ms. DeLauro. At all. 

Ms. Bordallo. No, none whatsoever. And we have been talking 
about this for years. And we do have droughts on Guam, believe 
it or not. We have the rainy season and the dry season. And that 
is when we are really affected. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Congresswoman Bordello. 

Let me ask my colleague, Mr. Latham. 

Mrs. Emerson. I have a question. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mrs. Emerson. 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you for being here today. 

I have a very quick question. I would like to know, with the 
shifting of the Marine base and the additional people that suddenly 
the thousands and thousands of people that will actually be housed 
on Guam, don’t you think — I mean, that is going to put a lot of 
pressure on already existing systems. So it seems to me that the 
land grant universities and not only doing the research but also en- 
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hancing the water systems and the like should help exacerbate 
some of the challenges you all are going to face with suddenly hav- 
ing all of these thousands of additional bodies on the island. Is that 
correct? 

Ms. Bordallo. The number we are looking at in the buildup is 
about 30,000. And certainly that is an impact in any community. 
There are 8,300 Marines and their families, which totals 20,000. 
And then we have enhancing the Air Force, the Navy, and the 
Army we are bring in. So, yes, very definitely. 

Now, they are looking at the water system, because one of the 
contentions of some of the people are, are we going to have outside 
help? Is everything going to be inside the fence, or are they going 
to help us outside? And, yes, they are. They are looking at our 
power; they are looking at our water systems. But, again, that 
won’t help the farmers. 

Mrs. Emerson. No, but I should think that you would have a lot 
of impact on the farmers and the necessity for the farmers to be 
able to further and better develop their techniques and their best 
practices for production purposes. 

Ms. Bordallo. Absolutely. Absolutely. Right now, we don’t have 
any export in Guam. You know, farmers just — they raise crops, 
fruits and vegetables. There is a law, a local law, that they provide 
the fruits and vegetables for our students in school. But above and 
beyond that, we can’t — now we have the Federal schools, the DOD 
schools, and we don’t have the amount. 

Mrs. Emerson. So your request would definitely enhance your 
ability to provide fresh fruits and vegetables for those 30,000-plus 
new people. 

Ms. Bordallo. Absolutely. Absolutely, Congresswoman. 

Mrs. Emerson. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. I just have a quick question, because I am inter- 
ested in the distance learning piece, which I am a strong supporter 
of distance learning, which is a tripartite piece here. 

Just overall, in terms of the insular areas and the need for dis- 
tance learning, can you just spend a second on talking about that 
need? 

Ms. Bordallo. Well, probably the most important aspect of it is 
it enables us to partner with mainland universities. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Bordallo. I think that is — and I don’t know if the Congress- 
man has any further comments on that. 

Mr. Sablan. Oh, Guam is very lucky. Chairwoman. She only has 
one island; I have 14. 

Ms. DeLauro. You have 14 islands, yes. 

Mr. Sablan. And this spans the length of California or almost 
the West Coast. 

Ms. Bordallo. Three inhabited. 

Mr. Sablan. But we do have that communication problem in be- 
tween the islands. 

Ms. Bordallo. And another point, too, on that same question. It 
makes most use of taxpayer funds, and we can tap into national 
successes. So it is very important. We are becoming — even though 
we are 10,000 miles from Washington, D.C., 22 air flight hours, we 
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are becoming closer and closer because of some of these programs 
and so forth. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, that is the advantage of distance learning 
and its abilities. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. I just wondered, with the influx of military, have 
you talked to the Department of Defense appropriation — or Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee? Are there plans from the military to 
improve facilities over and above this? 

Ms. Bordallo. Oh, yes. It is a $14 billion move from Okinawa. 
And everything will be new — housing, so forth. They will be 
partnering with the local government on power. The dump sites 
will be used by both; water lines and so forth; and highways, high- 
way money. So we are partnering because the local community is 
very concerned about that. So “yes” to your question. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Alexander, do you have any questions of the 
witness? 

Mr. Alexander. No, no. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much. Congressman Bordallo. As 
I say, I appreciate your willingness to stay for questions. And if we 
have more, obviously we will be in touch with you and with your 
staff, and I know you will be in touch with us. 

Ms. Bordallo. I just wish. Madam Chairman, that we would be 
able to have other hours for meetings other than 10:00 and 2:00. 
It seems that we have so many, you know, problems with the tim- 
ing here. So I would very much like to stay, but I do have 

Ms. DeLauro. No, no, no, I understand. And, again, thank you. 

Let me ask Congressman Sablan to present his testimony. 


Wednesday, April 22, 2009. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR LAND GRANT INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE TERRITORIES 

WITNESS 

HON. GREGORIO KILILI CAMACHO SABLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 

Mr. Sablan. Thank you. Madam Chair and Mr. Latham, Mrs. 
Emerson and Mr. Alexander. Thank you for having us here this 
morning. I ask, if I may, that my statements be inserted in the 
record as if read in full. I want to try and shorten this. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

Mr. Sablan. Thank you for having us. And I join Mrs. Bordallo, 
on behalf of our colleagues, to highlight our joint request for appro- 
priations for resident instruction, facilities and equipment, distance 
education grant programs that authorized by the Food Conserva- 
tion and Energy Act of 2008 for land grant institutions and terri- 
tories. 

The insular programs, as they are generally known, are impor- 
tant means through which the Department of Agriculture helps ad- 
dress the unique and growing needs of this set of underserved, un- 
derdeveloped, minority-serving institutions. 
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I want to bring up three items. Mrs. Bordallo was able to discuss 
the land grant, but I have two other issues that I would like to 
bring: the Kagman Watershed and the Garapan Public Market. 

Kagman has one of the richest soil in the entire Northern Mar- 
iana Islands, and they get about an hour of water maybe 4 or 5 
times a week, if they are lucky. And so a lot of it depends on the 
rain. And the watershed, since 1993, 16 years, the Natural Re- 
sources Conservation Services have began working on the Kagman 
Watershed Project. And it is authorized, the project is authorized, 
and it just needs funding. We have been having a difficult time 
funding it. 

And the purpose of the project is to reduce flooding of agricul- 
tural land and public roads by collecting the runoff from the moun- 
tainsides above the peninsula. And the water needs to be collected 
in a reservoir and then distributed to farmers for irrigation. There 
is about 3,750, almost 4,000 acres of Kagman land, and the area 
is intensely farmed for vegetables. 

We import a lot of our vegetables from California. And they are 
great, they are great vegetables. It is just that the time it takes to 
get there and the cost of shipment is very exorbitantly expensive 
to ship from the West Coast to Saipan. And with this we could con- 
trol some of this erosion and provide more water for the farmers, 
because the farmers are beginning to produce. And they do con- 
tribute to school lunch programs; they do contribute to horticulture, 
military right now. And then we will be contributing to the military 
buildup and the commissaries on Guam. 

The second project that I have brought up is the Garapan Public 
Market. Here in Washington, D.C., you have the Eastern Market. 
I am sure in each of your districts you each have markets. And, 
even in Guam, they have their own markets. For the Northern 
Mariana Islands, at the present time, they have canopies. 

They put up, erect tents. And they do it on a Thursday night at 
a certain place, on a Saturday at a certain place, on a Tuesday 
night. These are things they put up for a couple of hours and then 
sell their produce and then take it down. There is no running 
water, there is no sanitation. We would like to establish this, be- 
cause this is where they sell not just produce but they also sell ag- 
riculture. 

I just came from the Northern Mariana Islands. The mayor of 
Tinian started a seaweed and an abalone project, to grow these 
things, so we don’t have to buy them from Asia. Right now we are 
buying them from Asia. And the market will give everybody an op- 
portunity to come together, have sanitized a place where they come 
in and probably have chills and those kind of stuff to store fish so 
that they don’t spoil as often and they are more fresh. And so I am 
asking for that also. 

And, again, I attach myself to Mrs. Bordallo’s testimony on the 
issue of land grants. And I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GREGORIO KILILI CAMACHO SABLAN 
MEMBER REQUESTS HEARING 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
April 22, 2009 

Thank you Madam Chairwoman and Ranking Member Kingston. I come here today to 
join Ms. Bordallo, and on behalf of our colleagues from the territories, to highlight our 
joint requests for appropriations by the Committee for the resident instruction, facilities 
and equipment, and distance education grants programs that are authorized by the Food, 
Conservation and Energy Act of 2008 for the land grant institutions located in the 
territories. These programs are generally referred to as the “insular programs,” and are an 
important means through which the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
can help address the unique and growing needs of this set of underserved, 
underdeveloped, minority-serving institutions. Each of these institutions are accredited 
American schools with programs and majors established in the agricultural, food and 
animal sciences. I want to echo the sentiments expressed by my colleague from Guam 
and in particular this morning provide you with a general overview of the nature and state 
of farming in the islands, in addition to focusing on the facilities and equipment program 
request. 

Be&re turning to these land grant program requests, however, I also want to speak to two 
of my priority project requests: the Kagman Watershed and Garapan Public Market. 

Since 1993 — almost 16 years — ^the Natural Resources Conservation Services has been 
troiking on die Kagman Watershed Project on the island of Saipan in the Northern 
Mariana Islands. The watershed project is authorized for Federal assistance under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Protection Act (P.L, 83-566) and is administered by the 
NRCS under an agreement signed on November 4, 1993. 

The purpose of the project is to reduce flooding of agricultural land and public roads by 
collecting run-off from the mountainside above the Kagman peninsula. The water is to 
be collected in a reservoir and then distributed to farmers on the peninsula for irrigation. 
The 3,750 acre Kagman peninsula has what has been described by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as the richest agriculture soils in the Marianas, reaching a depth of 16 feet. 

The area is intensely farmed for vegetables. When completed, the project will increase 
Saipan’s production of these crops, which are otherwise imported, control flooding of 
agricultural lands, lessen agricultural demands for water from ground aquifers, and 
decrease flooding on main roads. But the project has dragged on for years, moving by 
fits and starts as funds are available. It’s time to finish what the federal government 
began in 1 993. The money I am requesting will allow the project to move forward with 
construction of 70 million gallon reservoir, a sediment basin, pumps, and transfer 
pipelines— finally getting water to the farmers who need it. 
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In addition, I am requesting funds for the Garapan Public Market. Here in Washington, 
DC, there is the Eastern Market. In many other states, nei^borhood markets become an 
important part of that community for various reasons including commerce. However, 
Saipan is lacking a centralized public market that can provide fresh produce and seafood 
to the community. There are a great number of commercial fishermen and commercial 
farmers on island, but there is no centralized facility that can accommodate the two 
industries. This market will provide essential infrastructure, such as permanent building 
facility with running water and electricity that can allow farmers and fishermen to 
provide freshly-made and prepared food on a daily basis. Perhaps it can evolve into 
something as wonderful as the Eastern Market that includes art and crafts displays. 

The public market will greatly enhance the sales and marketing of all participating 
farmers and fishermen and it will also provide the community a reliable and dependable 
source of fresh produce and seafood. The design and engineering of the proposed 
building structure has already been completed and only the construction and equipment 
installation phases will need funding. 

Apart from this project request, is the three program requests I referenced at the start of 
my testimony. Our land grant institutions in the territories specialize in tropical and 
subtropical agriculture research and instruction, including in the areas of aquaculture and 
food and nutrition. Agriculture has remained a stable sector of our economies in the 
islands for decades and farming is a traditional part of our cultures. There is subsistence 
farming and a growing export market, especially with respect to specialty crops. Today, 
our farmers in the islands are harvesting many traditional and tropical fruits, nuts, and 
horticultural specialties. Among these are avocados, bananas, beans, betel nuts, 
breadfruits, coconuts, cucumbers, grapefruit, guavas, limes and lemons, mangoes, 
oranges, papayas, peppers, pineapples, squash, sweetsops, tangerines, tomatoes, and 
watermelons, and several others. There are also ongoing efforts to develop a market for 
shrimp and tilapia aquaculture as Ms. Bordallo mentioned. 

Overall, our farmers are increasingly focused on food safety and in advancing the 
competitiveness of their products and access into the local and federal marketplace on our 
islands. In the Marianas, our farmers are working to gain a stronger foothold in 
supplying the school lunch and breakfast programs, the commissaries and exchanges, and 
the fleet of Naval and military prepositioned vessels that make port calls on Guam and in 
Saipan. There are also local farmers markets and the hotels and restaurants to supply that 
are the foundation of our tourism industry. In this regard, strengthening the extension 
component of our land grant institutions is critical. 

While our institutions have only been a part of the land grant college system since 1972, 
they must compete with larger, more resourced 1862 institutions in competing for limited 
national programs. The farm bill authorized programs for which we have requested 
appropriations and that are targeted to the territorial or insular institutions are meant to 
provide a means by which our unique needs can be addressed. They are designed to be 
competitive, and are structured as similar support mechanisms that are already provided 
to the 1890 Historically Black Colleges and Universities, the Hispanic-Serving 
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Institutions, and the 1994 Tribal Colleges. Our institutions in the territories have similar 
needs, particularly with respect to facilities and equipment. Our laboratories are in 
disrepair and the equipment being used by professors and students is outdated. Each of 
our institutions have identified a top priority infrastructure need if the facilities and 
equipment program were to receive appropriations, as^e have requested, in fiscal year 
2010. 

The Northern Marianas College has identified a need of $850,000 to upgrade its 
aquaculture research and demonstration facility and community kitchen. Plans for this 
facility are to host production methods for tilapia, grouper and abalone, and its current 
operations are limited. American Samoa Community College is in need of $700,000 to 
support its $1.8 million construction of a planned nutrition, exercise and community 
wellness research center, and the University of the Virgin Islands is in need of replacing 
its farm equipment at its experiment research stations. The University of Puerto Rico at 
Mayaguez is in need of at least $950,000 to rebuild its classroom facility which was 
constructed in 1952. 

Maintaining equipment and constructing facilities in the islands is especially expensive 
due to the cost of shipping materials and accounting for climate considerations. Materials 
can corrode more quickly and easily under harsh conditions and the seawater oxidization 
processes. Building codes are also stringent to withstand earthquakes and typhoons. 

It is for these reasons that we hope this Subcommittee will act favorably upon our 
reque s t s and not include include tmd Ht^ease an apprt^ation this year for the resident 
instruction grants program, but also commit seed money, if not at the fully authorized 
level of $8 million, at some amount to begin the facilities and equipment grants program. 
We know the 1890 and 1 994 communities have specific programs to address their 
Infrastructure and equipment needs. These programs are working successfully for those 
sets of institutions, however, we hope the disproportionate levels of funding historically 
received by the institutions in the territories could begin to be addressed through 
appropriations to the three programs we have addressed in our testimonies today. 

We recognize you have a challenging process to manage, and we are grateful for your 
time and attention. Thank you for your consideration of our requests. 
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Subcommittee on Agriculture and Rurai Development 


Since 1993 — almost 16 years — the Natural Resources Conservation Services has been working 
on the Kagman Watershed Project on the island of Saipan in the Northern Mariana Islands. 

The watershed project is authorized for Federal assistance under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (P.L. 83-566) and is administered by the NRCS under an agreement signed 
on November 4, 1993. 

The purpose of the project is to reduce flooding of agricultural land and public roads by 
collecting run-off from the mountainside above the Kagman peninsula. The water is to be 
collected in a reservoir and then distributed to farmers on the peninsula for irrigation. The 3,750 
acre Kagman peninsula has what has been described by the U.S, Department of Agriculture as 
the richest agriculture soils in the Marianas, reaching to a depth of 16 feet. 

The area is intensively farmed for vegetables. When completed, the project will increase 
Saipan’s production of these crops, which are otherwise imported, control flooding of 
agi'icultural lands, lessen agricultural demands for water from ground aquifers, and decrease 
flooding on main roads. 

But the project has dragged on for years, moving by fits and starts as funds are available. It’s 
time to finish what the federal government began in 1993. 

The money I am requesting will allow the project to move forward with construction of a 70 
million gallon reseivoir, a sediment basin, pumps, and transfer pipelines — finally getting water 
to the farmers who need it. 
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Ms. DeLauro. I just have a quick question. The $2.3 million, will 
that complete the watershed project? 

Mr. Sablan. No. 

Ms. DeLauro. What is your sense of — what will this get you, in 
terms of this project, in making this area valuable? 

Mr. Sablan. This will be the waterway phase. There are other 
things: the reservoir and sediment basin for another $2.8 million, 
and $900,000 for the pump and transfer pipeline. 

One of the advantage, also, we need to do this, is that some of 
the soil is eroding into the ocean, and it is causing problems in the 
corals. 

Ms. DeLauro. Right. It is a viable agricultural production now, 
and so we want to try to increase and enhance its ability to do this, 
rather than dealing with shipping from California. 

Mr. Sablan. Very much so. It would increase production. 

Ms. DeLauro. What do you grow? What is growing? 

Mr. Sablan. Everything from tapioca to sweet potato, leafy vege- 
tables. We don’t have very good carrots. Some of our produce are 
local. I mean, and jicama, you know, melons, cucumbers, you know, 
all the good stuff that I don’t really eat as often as I should, but 
the good stuff. And right now they are imported. Bananas are 
grown, but many people have their own bananas, but they are 
grown there. But many people have bananas in their backyard. I 
think I am the only one who doesn’t grow bananas, but I have 
neighbors and relatives I can ask them for it. But, really, all the 
stuff that are needed are sold at the market. 

Mr. Bob Jones just took over this one market on Saipan. He 
opened it last Thursday, and I was invited to it. And almost half 
the store are reserved for fresh produce because Mr. Jones doesn’t 
want to import produce from the States. And he took out several 
farmers. Mr. Tony Pellegrino, who is now getting the farmers to- 
gether — there is a farmers cooperation, association. He is getting 
them together. He is doing the set-up for when the military comes 
into Guam. He is starting already. But he is going to do it on a 
larger scale, where he is going to collect all this produce and bring 
them to the military, the commissaries on Guam. 

And so we are looking forward to all these things. It not just en- 
courages production, but not just for our own — I prefer that it be 
encouraged for our own food right now so that we don’t need — ^but 
it also has an opportunity for helping out with the military buildup 
in Guam. 

Ms. DeLauro. Just for my own information, to help my col- 
leagues, there are 14 islands? 

Mr. Sablan. Yes, there are. There are two active volcanos. The 
other one just erupted last week again. But there are 14 islands 
that stretches about the length of California almost. The last island 
is very close to Two Jima. Some of these islands are preserved, so 
no one is allowed on them unless you are a scientist. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is it preserved for marine life? 

Mr. Sablan. It is preserved for nature, just preserved. 

The islands, there are actually seven islands that are inhabit- 
able, except that it just gets costly, so people move down. There are 
no infrastructures. At one time, there were a lot of people staying 
up there for copper production, but the price of copper came down. 
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so people moved back down to the districts. The schools are there; 
they want their children to finally have education and all these 
things. 

But just imagine, going from Guam — you have an idea where 
Guam is? The islands stretch out, and the furthest north island, 
which is also a preserve and is now part of this national monument 
that the President just declared, is very close to Two Jima. And 
great islands, beautiful islands. Some of them have dolphins. I used 
to scuba dive, and have dolphins, some of them. Beautiful, beau- 
tiful islands. 

Ms. DeLauro. As Mrs. Bordallo said, there are three that are 
habitable? 

Mr. Sablan. Three have major populations. The other islands do 
have, but they are not large. And, really, I think all of us should 
go out one of these days. 

Mr. Latham. I think we should do a CODEL. 

Ms. DeLauro. I like it. I like it. 

Mr. Sablan. I knew you guys were my best friends today. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am sorry, as I say, because I will be honest with 
you, I don’t know much. 

Mr. Sablan. It is really far from Connecticut. 

Ms. DeLauro. How about Iowa? I bet it is different than Iowa 
and Louisiana, as well. 

Mr. Latham. It is just like Iowa. 

Mr. Sablan. But we really have needs. Our government is strug- 
gling. We depend on tourism, basically, now. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is that what it is? It is tourism? 

Mr. Sablan. Yes. And the drop of the won, Korean won, they are 
just not coming. Japan has their own financial difficulties; they are 
just not coming. Tourists from the United States, you know, it is 
so far away. We get a few tourists. We are getting Russians, and 
they are really excellent tourists because they spend a lot of 
money. But that may stop on November 

Ms. DeLauro. But is it mostly agriculture? 

Mr. Sablan. No, it is mostly tourism. There is fishing, but most 
fishing is just subsistence for now. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. I don’t have any more ques- 
tions. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Latham. Why would the tourism stop on November 28th? 

Mr. Sablan. Well, the Russian tourists, because under the new 
visa waiver program — the federalized immigration system starts on 
November 28th, unless we get Homeland Security to see where we 
are coming from. But we are hopeful. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very, very much. Thank you for com- 
ing by. Appreciate it. 

Mr. Sablan. Thank you for having me. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am going to ask Congressman Hall to join us. 
Congressman John Hall is in his second term and represents New 
York’s 19th District, serves on the Transportation and Infrastruc- 
ture Committee, Veterans’ Affairs, the Select Committee on Inde- 
pendence and Global Warming. 
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Welcome to you, Congressman Hall. And obviously your entire 
statement will be in the record, and you can summarize or you can 
as you choose. 


Wednesday, April 22, 2009. 

NEW YORK PROJECTS 
WITNESS 

HON. JOHN HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. Chairwoman DeLauro, Ranking Member 
Latham, Representative Alexander, for inviting me to appear be- 
fore you today. And I would be happy to arrange a CODEL to Or- 
ange County, New York, the home of West Point as well as the 
Black Dirt region, where the soil is so dark and rich that it is dark- 
er than the top of this table. 

One of the requests that I have submitted to your committee is 
about the Black Dirt region, which has acres upon acres of this ex- 
tremely fertile muck soil, used to produce onions, potatoes, and 
other specialty crops. In July of 1997, a severe hailstorm struck 
2,500 acres of onion fields in the Black Dirt region. Scores of onion 
leaves were damaged, allowing water and bacteria to seep deep 
into the heart of the plants. 

Farmers in my district asked the USDA for permission to destroy 
their crops but were told that, under existing crop insurance poli- 
cies, it would only be considered a sound farming process to care 
for the crop and bring it to harvest. Orange County’s onion growers 
were forced to finance multiple pesticide applications and weeding, 
harvest preparation, grading and packaging for crops that wound 
up to be unmarketable. 

The USDA reversed their policy in late September of 1996 and 
then gave the onion growers permission to destroy the onions in 
the field, which would have allowed them to replant during the 
same season. At that point, however, the vast majority of our farm- 
ers had already completed the harvest, spent large amounts of cap- 
ital caring for rotten crops. And, as a result, growers in the region 
were forced to seek funding through large USDA loans to survive. 

In order to provide assistance to these already financially 
strained farms who seem to undergo either a drought or a flood 
every year or every other year, I am asking the subcommittee to 
include language in the fiscal year 2010 Agriculture Appropriations 
bill to encourage the USDA to forgive the remaining balance of the 
loans issued between September of 1996 and July of 1997 to farm- 
ers in the Black Dirt region. 

These farmers should not have to pay for USDA’s mistake, which 
forced them to take out these loans more than a decade ago. By for- 
giving the loans, the USDA would remedy a previous injustice 
while providing desperately needed financial assistance to growers 
in the region. 

My district is also home to dozens of lakes, many of which are 
in critical condition. I submitted a request for a lake aeration 
project for the Village of Greenwood Lake, which has been classi- 
fied as a critical water body due to the large amount of phos- 
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phorous entering the lake, creating damaging algae blooms and 
weed growth, leading to toxic gasses and eutrophication of the 
water. 

I have requested $177,000 for the Village of Greenwood Lake to 
use an inversion oxygenation system to remove toxic gasses from 
the water, increase water quality, improve fish growth, reduce 
algae and weeds, and eliminate odors. And I appreciate your con- 
sideration of this project, which would be beneficial both to the en- 
vironment and the residents of the community. 

Lake Oscawana is a natural two-mile lake in Putnam County, 
New York, whose water quality has been declining for the past 40 
years. New York State DEC recently concluded that remedial 
measures need to be taken without delay. And we have submitted 
a request to your subcommittee for a million dollars for the Lake 
Oscawana Management and Restoration Plan, calling for binding 
the existing phosphate in the lake and preventing phosphate from 
entering the lake by constructing storm catch basins and storm 
drains to capture the phosphate from storm runoff. Without this 
funding, the lake will die. 

I have also submitted a request for the Hudson Valley Agricul- 
tural Viability Program, which is run by the Hudson Valley Agri- 
business Development Corporation. This program fosters economic 
development in the Hudson Valley’s agricultural industry by using 
methods like gap financing, business assistance for agricultural 
start-ups and expansions, and different networking opportunities 
for farmers and other agricultural entrepreneurs in the Hudson 
Valley. I encourage you to provide funding for this valuable pro- 
gram. 

I thank the committee for granting me this time to speak today 
and for your consideration of these important projects in New 
York’s 19th District. And I look forward to working with you in the 
coming months on this legislation. And I would be happy to answer 
any questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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statement of Congressman John Hall Before the U.S. House Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
April 22, 2009 

Thank you to Chairwoman DeLauro, Ranking Member Kingston, and the rest of the 
subcommittee for allowing me to appear before you today. I appreciate your consideration of the 
projects that are important to my district. I wanted to bring your attention to a few of the 
requests that I have submitted to you. 

I represent the Black Dirt region of Orange County, New York which contains acres upon 
acres of fertile muck soil, which is used to produce onions, potatoes and other specialty crops. In 
July of 1996, a hail storm struck twenty-five-hundred acres of onion fields in the Black Dirt 
region. Scores of onion leaves were damaged, allowing water and bacteria to seep into the heart 
of the plants. Farmers in my district asked USDA for permission to destroy crops, but were told 
that under existing crop insurance policies it would be considered a sound farming process to 
care for the onion crop and bring it to harvest. Orange County’s onion growers were forced to 
finance multiple pesticide applications, hand weeding, harvest preparation, grading, and 
packaging for crops that were eventually unmarketable. 

The USDA reversed their policy in late September of 1 996 and gave the onion growers 
permission to destroy the onions in the field. At that point, however, the vast majority of farmers 
had already completed the harvest and had spent large amounts of capital to care for the rotten 
crops. As a result, growers in the region were forced to seek funding through large USDA loans 
to survive. 

In order to provide assistance to these already financially-strained farms, I am asking the 
subcommittee to include language in the fiscal year 2010 Agriculture Appropriations bill to 
encourage the USDA to forgive the remaining balance of the loans issued between September of 
1996 and July of 1997 to farmers in the Black Dirt Region. These farmers shouldn’t have to pay 
for the USDA’s mistake which forced them to take out these loans more than a decade ago. By 
forgiving the loans, the USDA would remedy a previous injustice while providing desperately 
needed financial assistance to growers in the region. 

My district is also home to dozens of lakes, many of which are in critical condition. I 
submitted a request for a Lake Aeration project for the Village of Greenwood Lake, Greenwood 
Lake has been classified as a critical waterbody due to the large amount of phosphorous entering 
the lake. The phosphorous has created damaging algae blooms and weed growth, which has lead 
to toxic gases in the water. I’ve requested one hundred seventy seven thousand dollars for the 
Village of Greenwood Lake to use an inversion oxygenation system to remove the toxic gases 
from the water to increase water quality, improve fish growth, reduce algae and weeds, and 
eliminate odors. I would appreciate your consideration of this project, as it will be beneficial to 
both the environment and to the residents of the community. 
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I also represent Lake Oscawana, a natural two-mile lake in Putnam County, New York. Lake 
Oseawana’s water quality has been declining for the past forty years, and the New York State 
Department of Environmental Conservation recently concluded that remedial measures need to 
be taken without delay. I have submitted a request to your subcommittee for one million dollars 
for the Lake Oscawana Management and Restoration Plan. The plan calls for binding the 
existing phosphate in the lake and preventing phosphate from entering the lake by constructing 
storm-catch basins and storm drains to capture phosphate from storm runoff. Without this 
federal funding, the lake will die. I hope you to consider providing full funding to this project to 
protect both the lake and the communities around it. 

I have also submitted a request for the Hudson Valley Agricultural Viability Program, 
which is run by the Hudson Valley Agribusiness Development Corporation. The program fosters 
economic development in the Hudson Valley’s agricultural industry by using methods like gap 
financing, business assistance for agricultural start-ups and expansions, and different networking 
opportunities for farmers and other agricultural entrepreneurs in the Hudson Valley. I encourage 
you to provide funding for this valuable program. 

I thank the Committee for granting me the time to speak today, and for your 
consideration of these important projects in New York’s 19“' district. I look forward to working 
with you in the upcoming months on this legislation. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Latham, do you have questions? 

Mr. Latham. I just have one question. The onion farmers, were 
they paid insurance losses? 

Mr. Hall. The onion farmers I don’t believe were paid. I don’t 
think so. I think what they did was they tried to do what they were 
told was the correct procedure with the crop, which would not have 
required insurance because they were harvesting. And then when 
it turned out that it was unmarketable, they were given permission 
to destroy it. But the reason that they had to take out the loans 
was because they had not received disaster aid. 

I can get more information on that. 

Mr. Latham. Yes, if you would. I mean, I understand the situa- 
tion, but if they were paid with 

Mr. Hall. I will find out with certainty for you. That is a good 
question. 

Mr. Latham. What is the request then, also, on the Hudson Val- 
ley Agricultural — is there a number? 

Ms. DeLauro. I think it is $1.5 million. 

Mr. Latham. 1.5. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Hall. These are among the small businesses in the Hudson 
Valley that not only provide — usually, when things work out well, 
they provide a healthier environment. Orange County was, before 
the economic downturn we are experiencing, was the fastest grow- 
ing county in New York State. And, by farming, not only do these 
businesses and these farmers provide us with food that is grown 
close to us, which is fresher when it gets to market and which pre- 
vents us from having to eat food that is dependent upon a long 
interstate highway system or rail system and, therefore, could be 
interrupted, the supply could be interrupted for some of these crops 
if we were not able to get produce from the West Coast or from the 
Midwest, but it also prevents overdevelopment. 

And the overdevelopment pressure coming up, population moving 
up from New York, was immense until the real estate downturn. 
And, once the situation turns around, which sooner or later I ex- 
pect it will, we will once again see farms being cut up and divided 
into small plots with houses on them, making farming actually a 
viable way for people to survive and feed their families in all of our 
interests, as well. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander. No, ma’am. 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me just — it was interesting, this morning I 
met with some small farmers from Oklahoma and other parts of 
the country, the Midwest. And they wanted me to be sure that this 
committee would be concerned about commercial farming in the 
Midwest, et cetera, and that folks in Connecticut and New York 
would understand what farmers’ lives were about. And I said, 
“Well, you know, we do, in fact, have farms in Connecticut and in 
New York, with some of the same kinds of difficulties and problems 
that you have, as well, in terms of disasters,” et cetera, et cetera. 
So it is just an interesting juxtaposition here for me this morning, 
and the reality about what happens in some of these areas. 
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I, too, like my colleague Mr. Latham, we need to find out if there 
was an insurance payment on that. 

Mr. Hall. We will. 

Ms. DeLauro. How many onion growers were affected? 

Mr. Hall. I think it is in the range of a dozen. And, once again, 
I will get the exact number for you. 

But they are a group of small farmers who are always, it seems, 
on the verge of either giving up or being successful or perhaps 
planting just a holding crop, like grass, to keep the erosion, if we 
have a flood. We have had three 50-year floods in the last 6 years. 
You know, it is between the Delaware and the Hudson River Val- 
ley. And the Wallkill and the Minisink Rivers run through it, and 
extreme rain events cause them to lose soil. So sometimes they 
plant holding crops onto sides of the irrigation ditches in fallow 
areas. But there are living on the edge. 

Ms. DeLauro. On the edge, sure. 

But, also, if you can, explain to us how come this is occurring 
now? I mean, this happened 1996, 1997. 

Mr. Hall. Because I am here now. I wasn’t, obviously, in Con- 
gress when this hail storm occurred. And I have learned from 
meeting with them and talking to them that they are still trying 
to pay off loans from 1996 and 1997. 

Ms. DeLauro. Do you know what the average loan amount was 
for folks through FSA? 

Mr. Hall. No. I will find that out for you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. We can follow up with your office on that. 

So it was a crop insurance policy? Just explain that to me for a 
second, in terms of the crop insurance. They had to be brought to 
harvest. 

Mr. Hall. My understanding is that, in order to collect crop in- 
surance, the crop would have had to have been destroyed and be 
declared unmarketable. And so they went through the season har- 
vesting, treating with pesticides, weeding, preparing, and then 
wound up with a crop which in the final analysis was rotten any- 
way. So they lost a year and 

Ms. DeLauro. They petitioned the USDA, if you will, for permis- 
sion to destroy the crop, but they were told under the existing crop 
insurance policy that sound farming process would be to care for 
and to try to bring it to harvest, so they got 

Mr. Hall. I think they know their crops and their soil better 
than USDA does. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah. Okay. Okay. 

Mr. Hall. We will get those details for you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes, that would be terrific to do that. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you for your consideration. 

And, of course, many of you know probably from your own dis- 
tricts that water is a big issue, be it drinking water, wastewater, 
et cetera. And I can’t tell you how much I am hearing from my 43 
towns and cities I represent. And these lake issues are critical be- 
cause of the combination of natural phosphorus coming out of the 
rocks surrounding them, runoff from lawn treatments, sewage 
treatment plants in municipalities, private septic systems at 
homes, which used to be sparse and have gotten to be more and 
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more crammed together. And all of that running into the lakes is 
causing a problem. 

Ms. DeLauro. What are the current uses of the lakes? Is it fish- 
ing? Is it recreation? 

Mr. Hall. Well, it is fishing and recreation. That is one of the 
things that keeps the property values around those lakes up and 
provides tourism and so on. 

Ms. DeLauro. In terms of the water quality, what effect has that 
had on the surrounding communities? 

Mr. Hall. It reduces the oxygen content, kills off the fish, causes 
algae and 

Ms. DeLauro. Is it commercial fishing that is done there? 

Mr. Hall. It is recreational fishing, but that is obviously a big 
tourism attraction. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure. Well, as somebody who comes from the area 
of the Long Island Sound, you know, with fishing and recreation, 
that is a combination. 

I have just a couple questions on the Hudson Valley, the Agricul- 
tural Viability Program. Are you making the request for funds 
through the rural development programs? “Yes” is the answer to 
that question. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. And if you could just give us a little bit of a han- 
dle on how the program would work, to look at economic growth 
and jobs, et cetera, in your view. 

Mr. Hall. Well, it is a combination of trying to educate farmers 
about improved or new practices, other possible crops that could be 
grown, and setting up meetings with them and trying to get mar- 
keting opportunities they don’t have. 

It is ironic that we grow some of the best onions in the world. 
In fact, if you haven’t had an Orange County onion, you haven’t 
lived. But you can go to Wal-Marts or Hannafords or Stop & Shop 
or any of the big supermarket chains, and you can’t find them. And 
I am trying to help, we are trying to help, and the State is trying 
to help them get our local crops into our local supermarkets, not 
just into the farmers’ markets. I mean, those of us who know to 
go on a Saturday or Sunday to the farmers’ markets can get real 
tomatoes and really good onions and so on and so forth. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is the buyers for the big stores who move a large 
amount of product. 

So those are the kinds of things that we are trying to do and that 
the program would enhance. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very, very much. And, again, we will 
continue to work with you and with your staff on these. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you very much. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

I see Congressman Putnam. 

Mr. Putnam. I need to get you all some orange juice for the wit- 
ness table. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Thanks for coming by. 

And Congressman Putnam is in his fifth term. He represents 
Florida’s 12th District, and he serves on the Financial Services 
Committee. 
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And you know the drill, Congressman. You are welcome to sum- 
marize your statement. Obviously, the full statement will be read 
into the record. 


Wednesday, April 22, 2009. 

“CITRUS GREENING” DISEASE 
WITNESS 

HON. ADAM PUTNAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Putnam. Thank you. Madam Chairman. And thank you for 
the opportunity to be here. Mr. Latham, Mr. Alexander. Thank you 
for giving all Members the opportunity to come before you. 

Under the rules of the House and rules of your committee, what 
I am here to discuss is technically an earmark, but it is an ear- 
mark that impacts Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, 
and California. And at least 27 Members of Congress have signed 
on to the request, but it is a large request. And I think it bears 
public scrutiny and this committee’s attention and review. 

And it is to continue funding — this is not a new request, but it 
is an expansion of an existing program — the Citrus Health Re- 
sponse Plan, CHRP, which is a cooperative arrangement between 
the States that I mentioned, between the State Departments of Ag- 
riculture, but primarily funded by the USDA, to deal with what 
has been called by the New York Times and USA Today, as well 
as people who actually know what they are talking about, “the 
world’s most destructive citrus disease,” which is in Asia known as 
Huanglongbing and in the United States known as citrus greening. 
And there is no known cure. And we are a long way toward devel- 
oping the appropriate treatment, containment, psyllid control and 
other things. 

And there are really two pieces to this problem. One is the dis- 
ease itself, and the second is the vector of the disease, which is a 
psyllid, a bug. And so, research thus far that you have supported 
and you have funded has determined thus far that the best way to 
control the disease is to control the psyllid. That seems to be the 
easiest thing to get our arms around. And so research continues in 
that vein. 

In California they have the bug; they don’t have the disease. In 
Florida we have both, and it has been devastating. We have seen 
infection rates where a citrus grove may have a 5 percent infection 
rate when they discover the greening presence in that particular 
citrus grove, and within 12 months it is 40 percent. It has an ex- 
traordinary spread. The range of the bug is as yet undefined, but 
it is a long range that that bug can fly in any particular day. And 
everywhere that it goes, it feeds on new, young fleshing growth. 

So, in addition to it exacerbating the spread and accelerating the 
spread, even without accounting for human movement of plant ma- 
terial, it also has further curtailed the growth or the sustainment 
of the existing acreage of the industiy, because people refuse to 
plant new trees because that essentially baits in the bug that 
spreads the disease. Older, more mature trees that have tougher, 
less tasty leaves are less vulnerable to the disease. So when people 
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pull out the tree, they don’t replant because that is essentially add- 
ing back to the problem. So you are seeing a steady decline in acre- 
age, steady decline in trees. Long term, this is a huge problem for 
the citrus industries in all citrus-producing areas of the country. 

So those are the points that I wanted to be sure and get across. 

The other point I want to be sure and get across is grower in- 
volvement. In Florida, we fund through a box tax an actual agency 
of the government; there is a Florida Department of Citrus. And 
the growers tax themselves primarily for marketing, so that you 
can see a TV commercial that says, “Buy Florida orange juice. Paid 
for by the Florida Citrus Growers.” 

They have transferred, on their own, $20 million of grower-fund- 
ed monies into this research effort. So there is real skin in the 
game, not in-kind donations, not counting growers riding around in 
trucks as labor costs that is a matching account for the Federal 
Government. They have put $20 million in real dollars into an ac- 
count to do the research. 

And to make sure that it is managed properly, they have asked 
the National Academy of Sciences to identify how to spend that 
money. So it is not just a bunch of growers sitting around a table 
saying, well, I think the answer is this, or I think the answer is 
that. They are bringing in real experts, a blue ribbon panel from 
the National Academy to monitor and regulate and direct this 
grower investment. 

So I believe that it is — when you look at the standards for why 
would I ask someone from Connecticut to pay for this, this is not 
limited to any one congressional district; it is not even limited to 
any one particular State. There is a tremendous economic impact 
to all of the States who are citrus-producing States. It is a $12 bil- 
lion industry in Florida alone. We certainly want to make sure that 
we contain it and treat it in Florida and prevent its spread into 
Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, and California. 

And so I believe that there is a compelling national interest for 
the United States Department of Agriculture to dramatically ex- 
pand their commitment to research on new varieties that are more 
resistant to the disease, ways to control or eradicate the disease, 
and ways to control or eradicate the psyllid that transmits the dis- 
ease. 

So that, in sum. Madam Chairman, is the purpose of our request 
for a significant expansion of your current funding for the CHRP 
program. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairwoman DeLauro and Ranking Member Kingston, and members of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on a critically important issue that is affecting citrus producers 
from the sunshine state of Florida through Alabama and Louisiana’s Gulf Coast to the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas to Arizona all way to California. The issue of great concern is a 
destructive new disease from Asia called Huanglongbing (HLB) also known as “Citrus 
Greening” disease. 

I am speaking not only for myself today, but on behalf of the 27 Members of Congress from 
throughout the nation who submitted a letter of request to the Subcommittee for this vital 
initiative. 

HLB is one of the most serious citrus diseases in the world. It is a bacterial disease that greatly 
reduces crop yields and can kill trees within two years. HLB has severely affected citrus 
production in Asia, Africa, the Arabian Peninsula and Brazil. The disease specifically attacks 
citrus plants and presents no threat to humans or animals. HLB is spread by the Asian citrus 
psyllid (ACP), which was first reported in Florida in 1998. 

ACP and HLB represent a significant threat to the $12.2 billion U.S. citrus industry. HLB is an 
extremely dangerous disease because, when spread by the ACP vector, it attacks both the citrus 
fruit and citrus trees. Once introduced, the disease spreads at an alarming rate, and as the U.S. 
and other countries have learned, HLB eradication is not possible once the disease has become 
established because there is currently no effective treatment. 

HLB was first detected in Florida in August, 2005 when the disease symptoms were observed in 
Miami-Dade County on residential citrus. Experts believe it probably entered Florida through an 
international port in South Florida. Currently, all 32 counties containing commercial citrus 
production in Florida are infested with HLB. Projections are for the continued spread of HLB 
throughout the state and other citrus-producing regions of the nation - barring implementation of 
expanded preventive and containment measures. 
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The ACP vector was detected in San Diego and Imperial Counties in California last year, and in 
56 Texas counties, as well as most States along the Gulf coast, and all the citrus-producing 
regions of Mexico have identified the psyllid. Experts predict that if a solution is not found 
for this disease in the next five years, a worldwide shortage of citrus, both fresh and 
processed, will he forthcoming. 

The economic consequences of not aggressively addressing ACP and HLB are enormous. The 
citrus industry in California supports $3 billion in total economic value, and directly or indirectly 
supports 26,000 jobs. Should ACP be introduced into more commercial production areas, the 
initial control costs would exceed $350 million in California. In a worst-case scenario, for every 

10.000 acres of citrus lost, 2,200 jobs would be lost and nearly $8.8 million in state tax revenue 
would vanish. In Florida, ACP and HLB threaten the state’s $9 billion industry and 76,000 jobs 
statewide. 

Due to the rapidly-spreading nature of the pest and disease and the enormous potential economic 
impacts, it is important for the Federal government to actively support a coordinated plan to 
detect, control and suppress the ACP vector and the HLB disease. To support these efforts 
Members of the Florida, California and Texas Delegations have requested an additional $64 
million — on top of the currently projected $40 million — for a total of $ 1 04 million for APHlS’s 
Citrus Health Response Program. This programmatic request will assist citrus-producing states 
with their pest control and suppression activities, and provide enhanced control mitigation, 
detection and surveillance tools, and research. 

We recognize that the request represents a sizeable increase over previous USDA budgets, but 
the threat from this pest and disease has dramatically intensified and we must do all we can to 
prevent it from further damaging the U.S. citrus industry. 

Currently growers are fighting HLB by suppressing the psyllid through spraying programs or 
removing infected trees. Right now this is the only strategy to slow the onset and spread of ACP 
and HLB. There is serious concern throughout industry that the current spraying programs will 
negatively affect the biology of citrus groves in regards to beneficial organisms. Consequently, 
the suppression techniques are believed to be a stopgap measure. 

Growers are worried. A grove with a 5 percent infection rate can go from 20 percent to 40 
percent to 80 percent over a four year period. Evans Properties, one of the largest citrus 
producers in Florida, experienced the destruction HLB can cause firsthand. The company lost 

40.000 trees in one year to the disease. This scenario is expected to play out over and over again 
if the current research does not have a breakthrough soon. 

The Florida citrus industry has made a significant financial commitment of $20 million grower 
dollars to research additional ways to stop, or cure, the disease. Under the guidance of the 
National Academy of Sciences, more than 100 research projects are currently underway through 
this grower-funded research program, creating a Manhattan Project-like effort within the citrus 
research community. Unfortunately there is limited basic research on the HLB bacterium and 
the Asian citrus psyllid so scientists are effectively starting from Square One. 
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The current research’s objectives are as follows: 

• Understand the biology, ecology and spread of the insect vector and the pathogen 

• Characterize the infection process in citrus plants and the dynamics of tree-to-tree 
spread 

• Evaluate currently available tools for suppressing the insect, as well as diagnostics of 
the disease under field eonditions 

• Develop tools to enhance research and to seek intermediate- and long-term solutions 

o Culture the organism 

o Obtain the genomie sequenee of the pathogen to allow for genetic studies 
o Improve on detection methods that currently only are able to confirm disease 
once symptoms are present 

o Explore genetic manipulation of the citrus plant to confer resistance or 
toleranee to the disease 

• Evaluate and transfer integrated approaehes to slowing disease spread and its impacts 
until genetic solutions and longer-term solutions can be delivered 

• Open communication of research progress and deployable strategies to growers and 
the seientific community. Extension is actively leading this effort in concert with 
industry 

The introduetion and spread of HLB is having a significantly negative impact, particularly on the 
Florida eitrus industry. Additional measures to scout for the disease and insect vector are 
increasing operational budgets at a time when fruit prices are declining and input costs are at all- 
time highs. In addition, the cost of enhanced insect control, tree removal and better nutrient 
management have gone up. Plus the loss of infected trees from productive groves and, in some 
cases, removal of entire groves due to disease are devastating small and large citrus businesses. 
The added HLB costs alone have increased grove operations on average about 50%, from $1,000 
per acre per year to nearly $1 ,500 per year. 

There is no doubt this disease has the ability to wipeout the Florida citrus industry - and greatly 
impact other citrus growing regions of the country, including California and Texas, if it is 
allowed to spread without resistance. Giving any timeframes is difficult because of the 
uncertainty of scientific breakthroughs and the difficulty in combating the disease. However, 
make no mistake - HLB has the capacity to destroy citrus groves within months or a few short 
years, and permanently affect our nation’s citrus production as we know it. 

Therefore, there is a great need for a coordinated, multi-agency national effort to defeat ACP 
and HLB by USDA, in coordination with state agencies and in partnership with the citrus 
industry. The Citrus Health Response Program administered by APHIS is the appropriate 
vehicle to help stop the spread of the ACP and HLB, through enhanced control, mitigation, 
detection and surveillance efforts. In addition, continued robust research is needed to provide 
both long and short-term strategies to solve the threat posed by ACP and HLB. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee, and I would be glad to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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Congregsf o£ tfje States; 

$ou{ie ot SElepreiientattbeii 
tSHoaflfnston, 5S(£ 20515 
April 3. 2009 


The Honorable Rosa DeLauro 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Agriculture, 

Rural Development and Related Agencies 
2362A Rayburn House OiBce Building 
Washington, DC 2051S 


The Honorable Jack Kingston 
Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, 

Rural Development, and Related Agencies 
1016 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairwoman DeLaura and Ranking Member Kingston: 


We write to request that your Committees provide critically needed funding to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) to address the extremely serious threat to our nation’s citrus 
industry posed by the infestation of the Asian Citrus Psyllid (ACP). ACP is the vector for the 
devastating and incurable Huanglongbing (HLB) citrus disease, also known as citrus greening. In 
order to combat this pest and disease, we request specific funds for USDA’s Animal Plant and Health 
Inspection Service (APHIS) in the Fiscal Year 2010 Agriculture Appropriations bill. 

ACP and HLB represent a serious threat to the $12.2 billion U.S. citrus industry. HLB is an 
extremely dangerous disease because, when spread by the ACP vector, it attacks both the citrus fiuit 
and citrus trees. Once introduced, the disease spreads at an alarming rate, and as the U.S. and other 
countries have learned, eradication is not possible once the disease has become established because 
there is currently no effective treatment. 


In just seven years, Florida saw the disease spread to virtually all of its citrus-produdng 
counties. The ACP vector was detected in San Diego and Imperial Counties in California last year, 
and 56 Texas counties, most Gulf States, and all the citrus-producing regions of Mexico have 
identified the psyllid Experts predict that if a solution is not found for this disease in the next five 
years, a worldwide shortage of citrus, both fi'esh and processed, will be forthcorning. 


The economic consequences of not aggressively addressing ACP and HLB are enormous. The 
citrus industry in California supports $3 billion in total economic value, and directly or indirectly 
supports 26,000 jobs. Should ACP be introduced into more commercial production areas, the initial 
control costs would exceed $350 million in California. In a worst-case scenario, for every 10,000 
aaes of citrus lost, 2,200 jobs would be lost and nearly $8.8 million in state tax revenue would vanish. 
In Florida, ACP and HLB threaten the state’s $9 billion industry and 76,000 jobs statewide. 
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Due to the rapid-spreading nature of the pest and disease and the enormous potential economic 
impacts, we believe that it is important for the Federal government to actively si^port a coordinated 
plan to control, suppress and potentially eradicate the ACP vector and the HLB disease. To support 
these efforts, we request an additional $64 million — above the currently projected $40 million -- for a 
total of $ 1 04 million for APHIS to assist the citrus-producing states with their pest control and 
suppression activities, and assist suppression and control efforts in Northern Mexico. 

We recognize that our request represents a sizeable increase over previous USDA budgets, but 
the threat from this pest and disease has dramatically mtensified and we must do all we can to prevent 
it from further damaging the U.S. citrus industry. We are also working with USDA as they prepare 
their FY 2010 Budget request for the CHRP program, which is not yet available at the time of this 
request. 

Thank you for your consideration of our request 
Sincerely, 
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Debbie Wassennan Sckultz 
Member of Congress 




Member of Congress Member of Congress 
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Ron Klein 

Member of Congress 



Kevin McCarthy 
Member of Congress 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Yeah, is there any particular type of citrus that it 
affects more than another? Or is it just any — I mean, is it lemons 
or oranges more so than 

Mr. Putnam. As of now, it is pretty indiscriminate. There have 
been other citrus diseases that were — ^you know, grapefruit was 
more vulnerable than Valencias. This appears to be pretty indis- 
criminate. 

Mr. Latham. When you call it “greening,” what happens to the 
plant? 

Mr. Putnam. Well, the telltale sign, when scouting crews are 
moving through the groves looking for it — and the reason why they 
call it “Huanglongbing” is that I believe it translates to “dragon 
disease” or something like that — you will see in the middle of a 
green tree this unusual sprout up through the middle of it that is 
a vivid yellow or white off color that just really sticks out like a 
sore thumb. When you see that, it is already done, you are too late. 
But it causes a rapid decline of the entire tree. 

Previous citrus diseases that you have funded were slow decline; 
you could continue to harvest citrus for several more years after 
that. This is a very rapid decline where you are not only losing the 
fruit, which is 1 year’s income, you are losing the tree, which, when 
replaced, will be 5 years before it is paying its own freight again. 
So that is the real challenge. There is 100 percent mortality, and 
it is very rapid. 

Mr. Latham. Are they doing anything in Asia that we could 
learn from, do you know, to treat this? 

Mr. Putnam. Interestingly, there is kind of a — you know, the 
largest citrus-producing areas in the world, particularly for juice, 
are Florida and Sao Paulo, Brazil. And then for table fruit you 
would throw in California. The Asian industries are very small, but 
the researchers who have been over there actually have come up 
with an interesting finding, that there is some kind of an oil or an 
essence or compound in guava. You probably don’t have too many 
guavas in Iowa, but we have them in south Florida, and they are 
very popular in Latin American cuisine. 

And they are actually experimenting with intersetting citrus 
with guava as kind of a home remedy approach to repelling the 
psyllid. It doesn’t do anything about the disease, but it keeps the 
disease vector out. And so, since planting guava trees throughout 
the 800,000 acres of citrus in Florida is unworkable, they are look- 
ing for exactly what it is in that guava plant that makes the dif- 
ference, so that you could convert it to an oil or a compound or a 
spray material that could be sprayed on to the trees or added in 
some form of the production strategy and find out what it is that 
is so offensive to the psyllid. 

But they discovered that on a mountainside in Vietnam. 

Mr. Latham. Really? 

Mr. Putnam. Yeah. 

Mr. Latham. Interesting. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Alexander. 
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Mr. Alexander. Mr. Putnam, it is obvious, from the numbers 
that you threw out telling us how much local producers and farm- 
ers had already invested into the prevention of this disease, that 
you were defending your so-called earmark request. And I hate 
that we have to defend a request that is legitimate, regardless of 
where it is or what it is for. 

So the question is, will USDA, in your opinion, they are not going 
to try to address this without your request, to the point that you 
would like it addressed? 

Mr. Putnam. Well, I don’t know that I would characterize it nec- 
essarily that way. There is funding in the President’s budget re- 
quest that is more consistent with where this funding has been in 
the past. The reason for the ask for the expansion of the program 
is that all of the other citrus — the money that has gone in the past 
has only gone to Florida, because we are the only ones who have 
it. The other citrus-producing States have suddenly realized they 
need to keep it out. 

And the only way they are going to keep it out is to have a dra- 
matically expanded program that is detection in their own States, 
ramping up the research because I think everybody, frankly, be- 
lieves that it is inevitable that it will spread to those States and 
they want to be ready for it so that they are not experiencing the 
kind of losses that Florida has had. So you are seeing a really re- 
markable partnership between typically competitors coming to- 
gether to jointly fund research and jointly lobby the Congress to 
make this a greater national research priority. 

We are working with USDA and the other States’ departments 
of agriculture to refine the amount that is being requested, so that 
we are asking for exactly the right amount of money as opposed to 
just rounding it off to the nearest million and saying, well, we 
think this is what it is going to be. They are actively involved in 
what the precise ask will be when you reach that point in your 
process. And so that is really the reason why we have ramped it 
up. 

We have always treated this as a Member request because that 
is how it was sort of born, and so we have maintained that posture. 
But USDA has worked with the industry and the State depart- 
ments of agriculture to fund it. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Just, I think, for some clarity, my understanding 
is that — and you can help me with going back to when this start- 
ed — that it has been $40 million annually through APHIS for this 
program. Does that go back to 2005? So it is about 4 years. So we 
have done $40 million every year since 2005. And the request now 
is for $64 million. Is that 

Mr. Putnam. It is 100. 

Ms. DeLauro. No, I think it is 64. 

Mr. Putnam. Excuse me, excuse me. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is the 40 plus 64, so it is $104 million then for 
this year. 

Mr. Putnam. That is correct. 

Ms. DeLauro. So it is the 4 years of the 40 and now 104. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, ma’am. 
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Ms. DeLauro. What are the additional activities? Help me with 
this. Because it seems like we have a worthwhile effort here, but 
we have gone, you know, $160 million and now we want another 
$104 million. Tell me what we are getting for this, to get at this 
difficult issue. 

Mr. Putnam. You are adding 4 more States to the mix. What you 
have done in the past was substantially limited to the State of 
Florida. And with California and Texas, in particular, but it is also 
Louisiana, Arizona, and the other minor citrus-producing States 
coming onboard, they recognize that they have to take extraor- 
dinary measures in their own States to be prepared for what is un- 
fortunately likely to be an inevitable spread of the disease into 
their citrus-producing region. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is it there yet? And I understand prevention. Is 
it 

Mr. Putnam. In California, which is, with all due respect to the 
other citrus-producing States, the other 800-pound gorilla in terms 
of citrus, they have the vector, they have the psyllid. They do not 
yet have the disease. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah, you said that. Okay. 

Mr. Putnam. So one of more expensive components to this, 
which — for example, in the State of Florida to guarantee clean, new 
plant material — in other words, clean bud wood; clean, new, reset 
baby trees that go into the ground when old trees are pulled out — 
the entire citrus nursery industry in the State of Florida has been 
relocated above the citrus belt, above the frost line, to get them out 
of all of the production areas. So we essentially rebuilt an entire 
nursery industry in north Florida well away from commercial cit- 
rus as a way of guaranteeing future clean plant material. 

That is one of the major lines in this request for the other States. 
Florida has already bitten the bullet. That is a big expense compo- 
nent. 

The survey and detection in the other States is also one of the 
larger expenditures in the request, as well as the bench work, the 
lab, just the old-fashioned science, to try to find what the right 
compound is, what the right chemical is, what the right natural 
predator is for the psyllid so that we can control this and prevent 
the eradication of the citrus industry in the United States. 

Ms. DeLauro. So the $160 million has been for Florida alone, is 
that correct? The 4 years, the $40 million for 4 years? That has 
been for Florida. We now are thinking about California, Texas 

Mr. Putnam. Substantially, yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Substantially, it has been for Florida. And now we 
are talking about an addition of California, Texas, Louisiana, Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. Putnam. Arizona. And I am also told that, in the early years 
of that CHRP program, it was 

Ms. DeLauro. Iowa — he was looking to see if Iowa was included. 

Mr. Putnam. Maybe Ames can help us solve this problem. 

But in the early years of CHRP, CHRP was born to fight actually 
citrus canker. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, this is a question I had, as well. And excuse 
my naivete, because I have sat on this committee long enough. And 
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I think we did for citrus canker in 2009 $1.2 million. I know there 
is another request for $4 million this time around. 

So is the psyllid related to citrus canker, or is this something 
else? 

Mr. Putnam. No. Here is just the nasty history: This committee 
was funding the citrus canker eradication effort for a number of 
years 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes. And we continue to do it. 

Mr. Putnam. And we were even or winning against the disease 
until 2004. And during 2004, Florida experienced four hurricanes 
in about 9 weeks. And that citrus disease is spread by wind-driven 
rain, which we had a fair amount of that particular summer. 

And so, the back-to-back seasons of 2004 and 2005 when we had 
Charley, Ivan, Wilma, Frances, Jeanne, and Katrina all passed 
through the State in those two summers, USDA, along with the in- 
dustry, came to the conclusion that we had lost the fight against 
citrus canker because it was now endemic, at substantially the 
same time they discovered the presence of the worst citrus disease 
on the planet, which is greening. 

And, frankly, to their credit, instead of acting like a bureaucracy, 
they were pretty agile and shifted the existing teams that had been 
funded for canker, the teams that were trained to go into the 
groves and look for the given disease, they retrained them to look 
for greening. We essentially shifted what had been the canker- 
eradication program into what became the greening program, all 
under this umbrella that is the CHRP, Citrus Health Response 
Plan. 

And so, what was born as the canker program morphed into the 
greening program, and that is what you have been funding. 

Ms. DeLauro. And so the $1.2 million for this year for the 2009, 
which we just got signed, that money will be used for the greening? 
Or is that 

Mr. Putnam. No, that is additional research on the canker. 

Ms. DeLauro. That is research on the citrus canker. 

Mr. Putnam. Correct. 

Ms. DeLauro. But is there still the view on that — and, you 
know, as I say, we have been funding these because we want to 
make sure that we have a healthy industry. But is there still the 
view that this has been lost, in other words, the fight against citrus 
canker has been lost? 

Mr. Putnam. The approach that we had been taking on citrus 
canker was the destruction of the tree. And that practice ended, be- 
cause we were burning the village to save the village. And so we 
ended that approach. 

That is not to say that the disease is not still having a dev- 
astating economic impact on the industry. But the previous USDA 
policy of erratic — they essentially ended the goal of eradication, and 
it became a suppression and treatment program. Because the 
eradication program involved determining that canker was present, 
drawing a radius around that infected tree, and destroying every- 
thing inside that radius. It was extremely costly to the State of 
Florida and to the Congress, who was funding that program. 

So the eradication program ended after those storms blew the 
disease in so many places. It would not have made sense to con- 
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tinue the eradication program. That is not to say that, as a disease, 
it is not worthy of research into how to have better varieties to deal 
with it and all those other things. But it is certainly — the eradi- 
cation effort ended, and that was a USDA determination. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. But, again, though, as I understand it, and 
I just want to be clear, the $1.2 million for 2009 is for research. 

Mr. Putnam. It is for research. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is for research on citrus canker. And the $4 mil- 
lion is additional research in this area that you are talking about, 
not eradication, but to look at how we try to deal with varieties or 
how we try to deal with it domestically. But it is for both; it is for 
canker and for greening research. 

Mr. Putnam. It is for both. 

Ms. DeLauro. You know, just for the clarity of it, in having to 
explain what we are doing. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. DeLauro. There was a question about the research. In any 
way, are we doing any partnering with Asia, anywhere else that is 
dealing with this, in terms of the resistance to this? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes. In fact, the example I gave was where, you 
know, a grad student and a professor from the University of Flor- 
ida had traveled to Vietnam because they had heard about these 
villages that were living with greening on the side of a mountain 
in the middle of nowhere. So I am actually pretty impressed at the 
cooperation that is out there. And I am very impressed that they 
have brought in an organization with the stature of National Acad- 
emy to help them direct their research funds. 

And the industry has also hosted two global scientific research 
summits in Florida to compare best practices and the status of re- 
search and all those kinds of things. And so there really is a coop- 
erative effort between ARS, the extension research agencies in the 
State of Florida and California, as well as Texas. 

Ms. DeLauro. My next question was going to be about the insti- 
tution. So it is Florida, Texas, and California 

Mr. Putnam. Primarily. 

Ms. DeLauro [continuing]. Primarily where the research is being 
done. 

Mr. Putnam. Right. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, thank you very, very much. I don’t have any 
further questions. 

Tom, anything? 

Mr. Latham. Are there any other types of trees, ornamental or 
anything, that have seen any signs of this? Or do you know? 

Mr. Putnam. Not of the greening, but you raise the ornamental 
aspect. Unfortunately, there are dozens or hundreds — at least doz- 
ens of ornamentals that the psyllid loves. So every landscaped 
home in the State of Florida probably has one or two different 
bushes in there that this psyllid loves, which accelerates its spread, 
you know, particularly in areas where you have commercial produc- 
tion up against an urban interface. 

And so the ornamentals piece contributes to the spread of the 
vector, not to the spread of disease. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Putnam. Good luck with all that. Madam Chairman. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much. 

I have to say this, and I guess mayhe you have the same kind 
of frustration that I am experiencing. This is 4 years, I mean, it 
is $160 million, not chump change, you know, I mean, mayhe in 
this institution it is, but it is not, in terms of being able to deal 
with the research that can get us to how we try to affect this in 
some way. And it is a little troubling that we are not moving more 
quickly. 

Mr. Putnam. Well, you know, we see this in everything we grow 
and raise in the United States. And the rate of new diseases and 
new introductions of pests and diseases is expanding exponentially 
as the world gets smaller. And Americans’ diets are changing. We 
want more produce from Latin America and more spices from Asia. 
And we are just getting a more diverse palate, and food is becom- 
ing globalized. 

And APHIS just can’t keep up. Either because of funding or be- 
cause it is not a priority or whatever. Homeland Security is not 
getting it done. And so, you know, it is not as sexy to seize a pink 
hibiscus mealybug or an African heart-water tick until 21 polo 
ponies die. But it is not as sexy as getting a bale of marijuana or 
a human trafficker or a cache of weapons. And, long term, we have 
to lift the profile of protecting our food supply as food trade be- 
comes more rapid and more broad. 

And, you know, anybody that wants to do trade with the United 
States, the first export they are going to have is food. I mean, agri- 
cultural trade is going to be their entry into our market. And so 
this is going to be a problem whether it is, you know, impacting 
wheat or corn or swine, impacting avocados, which I know we have 
a request to you on that; we just decided to bring you the big one. 

I mean, it is endemic. And we don’t have the robust food science 
infrastructure to deal with it. 

Ms. DeLauro. I thank you for that comment. It is an important 
comment. 

Mr. Putnam. I will get off my soapbox. 

Ms. DeLauro. No, no. I think this committee has been for a very 
long time, both sides of the aisle, very, very concerned about the 
issue of food safety. And it has not become part of the national dis- 
course. It only becomes part of the national discourse when nine 
people die of contamination and hundreds and thousands, you 
know, through food-borne illness are hospitalized. So it is about 
prevention. 

Thanks very much. Appreciate it. 

Mr. Putnam. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. I think we have no more witnesses. The hearing 
is concluded. 
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Chairwoman DeLauro’s Opening Remarks 

Ms. DeLauro. Hearing is called to order. My apologies for being 
late. Good afternoon. 

Let me welcome everyone, and particularly Secretary Vilsack 
who comes before this subcommittee today for his second time. I 
want to say thank you to Mr. Glauber for being here and for Mr. 
Steele as well. 

I am pleased to welcome my colleagues and ranking member, Mr. 
Kingston, as we begin the hearings on the fiscal year 2010 agricul- 
tural appropriations bill. Let me just say to you, Mr. Secretary, this 
is the second time we have had the opportunity to visit today. I 
want to thank you for the earlier session we had with Secretary 
Sebelius as well and the Food Safety Working Group, really begin- 
ning its efforts in the first public session. In any case, I am sure 
you have been working at this. I was pleased to be there, pleased 
to hear your comments and Secretary Sebelius’ on how we should 
move forward on food safety. 

We are glad to have as you a partner on the critical issues that 
face this subcommittee, and I look forward to working with you 
closely in the months ahead. And I know you agree that our work 
is ultimately about people’s everyday lives, consumers who want 
safe food, farmers who rely on fair functioning markets, children 
who need healthy food to meet their full potential, and rural com- 
munities that need new opportunities to thrive. 

I have said before that the issues that we confront in this sub- 
committee and with the Department of Agriculture speak to the 
core responsibilities of the Federal Government. And I am encour- 
aged by the commitment you and the Obama administration have 
expressed in meeting these obligations, from improving our food 
safety system to expanding broadband service to rural areas, from 
conservation to strengthening child nutrition programs. 

With the economic recovery package that we passed this winter, 
we have already begun to make those investments. I am proud of 
the resources that we secured, $28 billion for the USDA, including 
almost $20 billion to increase nutrition assistance. This has meant 
an additional $80 a month for a family of four, real tangible relief 
for families who are in need. Also, $150 million for The Emergency 
Food Assistance Program and funding for floodplain easements, di- 
rect farm operating loans, and single family housing loans. In other 
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words, real relief and real jobs on the ground for some of our most 
vulnerable communities. 

We have worked hard to make these funds available, and Mr. 
Secretary, I know that you are working hard to make sure they 
reach those who would benefit the most. 

Now, I believe we have an opportunity to build on that invest- 
ment and move from recovery to long-term growth, and I applaud 
Mr. Secretary for putting us in a strong place to do just that with 
this year’s fiscal year 2010 budget. 

Total discretionary spending proposed in the budget for USDA 
would be $20.4 billion, a 10 percent increase above 2009, indeed, 
a significant increase. Of course, this is just a first step. You will 
recall when you came before the committee in March, we discussed 
the need for serious and long-term reform at the Department. The 
recovery package and now this budget represent a powerful down 
payment on that process. We cannot let up at any point along the 
way, and we must remain vigilant and committed to bringing the 
change the department needs. 

With that in the mind, let me raise a few issues that I imagine 
you will discuss in your statement, and I may ask you to elaborate 
on when we get to questions. For example, I want to highlight the 
Department’s proposed funding for FSIS, targeting funding to im- 
prove the food safety public health infrastructure to improve the 
agency’s ability to conduct food safety assessments, much of this in 
response to the recommendations in the Inspector General report 
on risk-based inspections. 

I also want to applaud the budget request for Rural Development 
programs. For years, the previous administration made grand 
claims in this area, but failed to put its money where its mouth 
was. The 2009 Bush budget had requested the elimination of many 
direct loan and grant programs in the Rural Development mission 
area. I am glad that this budget request does not carry most of 
those budgetary cuts. I am sure my colleagues on the subcommittee 
feel the same way, and it shows a new commitment to rural devel- 
opment. 

I am also happy about the commitment we have made to con- 
servation through the recovery package, already bringing funds to 
our communities for the rehabilitation of watersheds and flood pre- 
vention projects. For example, I must say that, yes, I am concerned 
about some apparent inconsistencies with respect to conservation 
within the budget, and while you highlight USDA’s work through 
the Recovery Act to improve water quality through the watershed 
and flood prevention operations program, you then note later in 
your testimony that you eliminate the very same program in your 
2010 request. 

More troubling is how the budget treats the Farm Bill conserva- 
tion programs. The budget proposes very heavy cuts, in my view, 
to popular and effective programs, such as the Wetlands Reserve 
Program, Wildlife Habitat and Incentives Program, the Farm and 
Ranch Lands Protection Program, and I hope that we have a 
chance to discuss the reasoning behind those kinds of decisions in 
the budget. 

Also, as you know, this committee has a long history of working 
to expand broadband access to rural communities. It is also about 
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bringing good jobs to rural America so that its residents do not 
have to leave their communities to find work. I look forward to dis- 
cussing the implementation of the Recovery Act funding that we 
provided. 

I want to thank you again for joining us, Secretary Vilsack. I 
look forward to asking you about these and other efforts within the 
Department. Ultimately, our appropriations reflect our priorities as 
a Nation. We have big goals, and it is the details, it is the budget 
and the basics that we are discussing here today that get us there, 
and we have a responsibility and I know you share that responsi- 
bility to get it right. 

And with that, let me recognize our ranking member, Mr. King- 
ston, for any opening remarks that he may have. 

Mr. Kingston’s Opening Remarks 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair, and Mr. Secretary, 
welcome back to the committee. We certainly appreciate your office 
being so accessible. 

I have concerns about this budget, and basically it is about a 20 
percent increase, and during a time when we are asking American 
households to cut back and they have lost so much of their own 
personal savings during this bad economy but we are asking them 
to increase Ag’s funding about 20 percent. 

And yet there are some cuts in there, and I would like to work 
with you on these cuts, but as you know, we have gone this route 
before on so many of these things and never done it successfully. 

Elimination of RC&D. The Chair just mentioned the previous ad- 
ministration’s lack of commitment to rural development. Well, 
RC&D is a pretty big commitment to the rural areas. It is fairly 
important to them. Eliminating that, I am open to it actually, to 
discussion of it, but I don’t see how we get there. It has been talked 
about before and it has never happened. 

The Administration eliminates congressional earmarks, and I can 
understand that the administration would prefer its own earmarks 
to the legislative branch. Members of this committee should know 
that the WIC funding is now about 40 percent of the discretionary 
limit, which the Chair had said is about $20.4 billion, $7.7 is WIC. 
WIC budget just grows every year, and for Members who are con- 
cerned about congressional directed spending, we need to be think- 
ing in terms of that. As sensitive as it is to bring anything up 
about WIC, I think it is something we should be talking about. 

The farm limitation amendment, savings from that, the Senate 
has pretty squarely dealt with that right now and rejected that 
concept on a bipartisan basis. 

This House has dealt with crop insurance commission issues be- 
fore. I am not sure that that is going to last. 

But I guess what I want to when we get into Q&A, what I want 
to hear from you is how committed is the Administration to these 
proposals. Is it real or is it just the kind of the Washington Two- 
Step that we do every year along with veterinarian fees and inspec- 
tion fees? 

Then, part of the increase is things, as you know, the stimulus 
program increased broadband tremendously, I think from $400 mil- 
lion to almost $2.7 billion I think if my numbers are right. Yet, this 
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still has a broadband increase. You know, they just won the lottery. 
They didn’t just get a 10 percent bump in the stimulus. They more 
than quadrupled their budget. I am not sure what the numbers 
are, way past that, and so now we are going to increase them 
again. That would seem to me like a logical place maybe not to in- 
crease. 

So there are some issues that I am looking forward to this testi- 
mony and have great respect for you and your ability, but I want 
to talk about how do we square this away with realities that are 
out there. 

So thanks for coming back and I yield back. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Kingston. Mr. Sec- 
retary, if you would proceed with testimony, and the full testimony 
will be in the record and we will ask you to summarize. 

Statement of Secretary Vilsack 

Secretary ViLSACK. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Madam Chair and distinguished members of the subcommittee, 
it is a pleasure to come back before you today to discuss the details 
of the President’s 2010 budget request for the Department of Agri- 
culture. As the Chair indicated, I am joined today by Scott Steele, 
our budget officer, and by Joe Glauber, our chief economist. 

In my testimony before this subcommittee in March, I outlined 
the President’s goals for the Department and the challenges and 
opportunities we face in revitalizing rural America and the econ- 
omy at this crucial time. 

Over the first 100 days of this administration, USDA has set out 
a new course to promote a safe, sustainable, sufficient, and nutri- 
tious food supply, to ensure that America leads the global fight 
against climate change, and revitalize rural communities by ex- 
panding economic opportunity. 

We have moved quickly to respond to these difficult economic 
times by creating jobs, increasing food aid to those in need, and re- 
vitalizing rural communities. We have also made civil rights a top 
priority, with definitive action to improve the Department’s record 
and move the USDA to a model employer and premier service pro- 
vider. 

Before I delve into the specifics of the 2010 budget, I would like 
to provide a brief update on our efforts to implement the Recovery 
Act. 


RECOVERY ACT IMPLEMENTATION 

The USDA has taken decisive action to implement provisions of 
the Recovery Act. We immediately took measures to make available 
almost $20 billion or approximately 70 percent of the total funding 
received under the Act for increasing the monthly benefits of the 
supplemental nutrition assistance program. We have also allocated 
$125 million for emergency food assistance. 

To assist farmers struggling with tight credit markets, we obli- 
gated over 99 percent of the $173 million in the Recovery Act fund- 
ing for direct farm operating loans, which has provided assistance 
to 2,636 farmers, of which approximately half were beginning farm- 
ers, and 23 percent were socially disadvantaged farmers. 
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In the area of the environment, in the natural resource conserva- 
tion, we announced a national sign-up for $145 million in flood- 
plain easements, which will restore and protect an estimated 
60,000 acres of flood-prone land. In addition, $45 million has been 
provided for the rehabilitation of watersheds, and $85 million for 
53 flood prevention projects in 21 States. 

Rural communities are also benefiting from our actions. We have 
made available more than $600 million in funding to provide safe 
drinking water and improve wastewater treatment systems for 
rural towns in 34 States. We have begun the implementation of the 
Act’s broadband provisions in concert with the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and are determining the best targeted utilization of the 
$2.5 billion provided for expanding rural broadband into commu- 
nities that would otherwise not have access. 

The USDA has also obligated a loan level of $3.4 billion in guar- 
anteed and direct single family housing loans for over 28,800 loans. 
I want to assure this subcommittee that the Subcabinet, the agen- 
cies and Department will be held accountable for not just swift im- 
plementation but also ensure the funds are being used effectively 
and efficiently. 

president’s 2010 BUDGET 

The President’s 2010 budget, released on May 7, 2009, proposes 
over $20.3 billion for discretionary programs under the jurisdiction 
of this subcommittee, an increase of nearly $2 billion over the 2009 
levels provided in the Omnibus Appropriations Act. This increase 
is primarily associated with the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children, international food as- 
sistance, rural development, and other priority programs. 

At this time, I would like to briefly point out how this budget 
supports our highest priority programs. 

NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

The budget fully supports nutrition assistance programs, includ- 
ing full funding for the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program 
for Women, Infants and Children, to serve all of the estimated 
monthly average of 9.8 million participants. In addition, the Ad- 
ministration is proposing an increase of $10 billion over 10 years 
for reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs. These in- 
creases will be used to improve access to nutritious meals, to en- 
courage children to make healthy food choices and to enhance serv- 
ices for participants by improving program performance and integ- 
rity. 


FOOD SAFETY 

In support of the President’s commitment to modernize the food 
system, the budget requests over $1 billion for the Food Safety and 
Inspection Service. This is the full amount necessary to meet the 
demand for meat, poultry and egg products inspection, as well as 
providing an increased investment in food safety assessments, and 
technology needed to enhance our ability to identify, respond to and 
reduce food safety risks. 
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TRADE 

Expanding our access to world markets and developing long-term 
trade relationships continue to be vital components of our strategy 
to improve the vitality of the farm sector and quality of life in rural 
areas. Due to the global credit crisis, we have seen significant in- 
creases in demand for export credit guarantees provided through 
the GSM-102 program. To help meet this demand, the budget pro- 
vides a program level of $5.5 billion, the maximum authorized by 
the 2008 farm bill for CCC export credit guarantees for 2010. 

To encourage further export expansion for our products, we need 
to work hard, both in Washington and in our offices overseas, to 
ensure continued access to overseas markets. I appreciate the sub- 
committee’s support in providing additional resources in 2009 for 
this activity, and our 2010 budget builds on this foundation with 
a $16.4 million in additional funds to maintain the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service’s overseas presence and upgrade their information 
technology infrastructure. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD ASSISTANCE 

The 2010 budget also supports the administration’s commitment 
to renewing U.S. leadership and promoting global development and 
fostering world food security by doubling the level of discretionary 
funding for the McGovern-Dole International Food for Education 
and Child Nutrition Program. The budget also supports a program 
level of $1.7 billion for P.L. 480 Title II donations which will reduce 
our reliance on the need for future emergency supplemental fund- 
ing. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES MARKETS 

The budget reflects a new course the administration has set to 
ensure that America leads the global fight against climate change 
and to revitalize rural communities by expanding economic oppor- 
tunity. To this end, the budget includes an increase of $15.8 million 
to develop markets that reward producers for sequestering carbon 
and limiting greenhouse gas emissions. 

RENEWABLE ENERGY 

The budget promotes America’s rural leadership in developing re- 
newable energy by supporting over $780 million in investments, a 
net increase of $275 million over 2009. Notably, our discretionary 
request supports $280 million in guaranteed loans and grants for 
the Rural Energy for America Program, or REAP. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

For rural development, the 2010 budget includes funding to sup- 
port over $21 billion for loans, loan guarantees, and grants for on- 
going discretionary programs, an increase of $825 million over 
2009. This includes $1.3 billion in loans and grants to increase 
broadband capacity and to improve telecommunication service. 

To spur the development of small business and value-added agri- 
culture in rural America, increased funding is sought to support 
$63 million in loans under the Rural Microentrepreneurial Assist- 
ance Program and $8 million for Value-Added Producer Grants. 
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The budget also provides funding necessary to finance homeown- 
ership opportunities for nearly 59,000 rural residents and fully 
supports the administration’s commitment to protect low-income 
tenants participating in the Rental Assistance Program, many of 
whom are elderly, in about 248,000 multifamily housing units. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Consistent with President Obama’s desire to invest in the full di- 
versity of agricultural production, the budget requests an addi- 
tional $6 million for assisting the organic sector, establishing mar- 
keting agreements that will involve quality factors affecting food 
safety for leafy greens or other fruits and vegetables, and sup- 
porting independent livestock producers. 

RESEARCH 

For research, the budget also includes funding to support our 
highest priorities. This includes a $70 million increase for competi- 
tive research grants that will enhance rural research and extension 
programs and provide incentives for teachers to pursue professional 
development. 

The budget also requests an additional $10.8 million to develop 
tools and strategies for mitigating and adapting to climate change. 

We are requesting an additional $11 million to conduct research 
on new varieties of bioenergy feedstocks, as well as developing 
technologies that will result in sustainable, efficient and economic 
production practices for biofuels. 

In order to promote the healthier eating habits and lifestyles, the 
budget also includes an increase of $13 million to determine the 
barriers to individuals in following healthy eating and physical ac- 
tivity recommendations and to develop new, healthier foods. 

FARM SAFETY NET 

In my last appearance before the subcommittee, we discussed the 
administration’s proposal to improve fiscal responsibility, while 
supporting a robust safety net for producers that provides protec- 
tion for market disruptions, weather disasters, pests and disease 
that threaten the viability of American agriculture. 

I want to reassure you that the President’s budget does indeed 
maintain the three-legged stool of farm payments, crop insurance, 
and disaster assistance. However, in keeping with the President’s 
pledge to target farm payments to those who need them the most, 
the budget proposes a hard cap on all program payments of 
$250,000 and to reduce crop insurance subsidies to producers and 
companies in the delivery of crop insurance. 

While the budget includes a proposal to phase out direct pay- 
ments to the largest producers, the Department is prepared to 
work with Congress and stakeholders as these proposals are con- 
sidered. 

For 2010 the budget requests an increase of $67.3 million to con- 
tinue the activities necessary to modernize the information tech- 
nology we rely on to deliver farm program benefits. I certainly ap- 
preciate the subcommittee’s interest in this effort and the $50 mil- 
lion provided in the Recovery Act which is allowing us to make 
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progress in this area. Although this combined level of funding will 
allow us to continue to make progress, additional funding will be 
required in subsequent years to complete the stabilization and 
modernization efforts. 

The 2010 budget fully supports partnering with landowners to 
conserve land, protect wetlands, and improve wildlife habitat 
through vital Farm Bill conservation programs. For the 2010 budg- 
et, the budget includes nearly $4.7 billion in mandatory funding for 
conservation programs authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill. It also in- 
cludes $907 million in discretionary funding for ongoing conserva- 
tion work that provides high quality technical assistance to farmers 
and ranchers and addresses the most serious natural resource con- 
cerns. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

Ensuring equitable treatment of all our employees and clients is 
a top priority for me. By holding each USDA employee accountable 
for their actions and through the implementation of my recently 
announced civil rights plan, we are striving to make the Depart- 
ment a model agency for respecting civil rights. In support of these 
efforts, the 2010 budget includes funding to address program and 
employment complaints of discrimination and to increase the par- 
ticipation of small, beginning and socially disadvantaged producers 
in USDA programs. 

Another key initiative is the expansion of outreach to unserved 
and underserved constituents. The 2010 budget includes funding to 
support the establishment of the Office of Advocacy and Outreach 
authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill. It also provides funding nec- 
essary to support enhanced government-to-government relations 
and improve tribal consultation activities. 

We are seeking an increase of $45.8 million to ensure that USDA 
can reliably deliver its broad portfolio of programs in a secure IT 
environment. Instituting a department-wide cyber security initia- 
tive will eliminate critical vulnerabilities that threaten the integ- 
rity of the USDA network and the security and privacy of depart- 
mental systems and information. 

We share the President’s vision of a strong economy. Therefore, 
like other agencies, we have begun making difficult but important 
budget decisions which include eliminating wasteful and inefficient 
spending. The 2010 budget reflects the elimination of earmarks 
and funding for programs that are not as high a priority as others 
I have mentioned or to provide services that can be supported by 
other means. This includes billions of dollars in mandatory savings 
and discretionary savings for the termination of the Resource Con- 
servation and Development program. Watershed and Flood Preven- 
tion Operations program, EZ/EC grants program, the High Energy 
Cost Grants, and grants for public broadcasting digital conversion. 
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We have begun the process of making tough decisions about 
where our priorities lie and have made some tough choices about 
where to spend our resources. These choices reflect a new direction 
we are moving in and provide the foundation and diverse opportu- 
nities for farmers and ranchers in rural America to thrive. 

Madam Chair, that concludes my statement. I will be glad to an- 
swer questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement by 
Thomas Vilsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
May 13, 2009 


Madam Chairwoman and distinguished members of this Subcommittee, it is a 
pleasure to come back before this Subcommittee today to discuss the details of the 
President's 2010 budget request for the Department of Agriculture. I would also like to 
take this opportunity to provide you an update on our efforts to eliminate wasteful and 
inefficient spending and to implement the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA) of 2009. 

I am joined today by Scott Steele, our Budget Officer; and Joseph Glauber, our 
Chief Economist. 


In my testimony before this Subcommittee on March, I outlined the President’s 
goals for the Department and the challenges and opportunities we face in revitalizing 
rural America and the economy at this crucial time. Over the first 100 days of this 
Administration, USDA has set out on a new course to promote a sustainable, safe, 
sufficient and nutritious food supply, to ensure that America leads the global fight 
against climate change, and to revitalize rural communities by expanding economic 
opportunities. We have moved quickly to respond to these difficult economic times by 
creating jobs, increasing food aid to those in need, and revitalizing rural communities. 
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We have also made civil rights a top priority with definitive action to improve the 
Department’s record and move USDA to be a model employer and premier service 
provider. 

I look forward to working with you, Madam Chairwoman, and the members of this 
Subcommittee as we continue our hard work to ensure that USDA is at the forefront of 
change. 

IMPROVING FINANCIAL INTEGRITY: 

During my last appearance, I informed the Subcommittee that I directed 
Subcabinet officials to review their agency’s financial activities for wasteful and 
inefficient spending, and report on “savings” each week. This has been a productive 
effort, which has resulted in the implementatton of more efficient procedures and cost 
avoidance measures. The Terminations, Reductions and Savings volume of the 
FY 2010 budget identifies annual savings of $19.5 miliion from a sample of the actions 
USDA agencies have taken. In addition, we will achieve a cost avoidance of $62 million 
in lease costs over 15 years as a result of consolidating seven leased facilities located 
throughout the DC metropolitan area into one location. 

As we move forward in implementing the President’s agenda, we wiil continue to 
root out inefficient management practices and improve our use of funds. 
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RECOVERY ACT: 


Before I delve into the specifics of the 2010 budget, I would like to provide an 
update on our efforts to implement the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA) of 2009. 

USDA received $28 billion of ARRA funding. Of this amount, almost $20 billion, 
or approximately 70 percent, is for increasing the monthly amount of Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits currently assisting over 32 million low- 
income people and increasing the block grants to Puerto Rico and American Samoa. 

The remaining funds are for: supporting nutrition assistance programs that 
primarily target low-income women, infants, and children; expanding opportunities for 
broadband service in rural areas; improving community facilities, such as firehouses, 
libraries, schools, and rural medical clinics; improving drinking water and wastewater 
treatment; Increasing farm assistance; promoting rural economic development; and 
supporting conservation projects to protect our Nation’s forests and farm land. 

Since enactment of the Recovery Act, we have: 

• Worked with State partners to increase maximum SNAP benefits by 13.6 percent, 
which translates to an additional $80 each month for a family of four. We also 
allocated $100 million in emergency food assistance through TEFAP, and 
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$25 million in administrative funds for the Nation's emergency food assistance 
network; 

• Distributed all of the $173 million in Recovery Act funding for direct farm operating 
loans. FSA has obligated over 99 percent of this funding, which has provided 
assistance to 2,636 farmers, of which approximately half were to beginning farmers 
and 22.8 percent were to socially disadvantaged farmers; 

• Announced a national signup for up to $145 million in floodplain easements and 
extended the deadline to ensure landowners impacted by flooding in States like 
North Dakota and Minnesota are given an opportunity to apply. This will restore and 
protect an estimated 60,000 acres of flood-prone lands; 

• Provided $45 million for the rehabilitation of watersheds, many of these projects are 
nearing the end of their 50-year design life. Recovery funds will be used to upgrade 
stmctures to current safety standards, thereby protecting life, property and 
infrastmcture downstream for more than 90 years and resulting in 910 jobs. USDA 
has also provided $85 million for 53 new flood prevention project efforts in 21 States 
and territories; 

• Made available more than $600 million in funding to provide safe drinking water and 
improved wastewater treatment systems for rural towns in 34 States. USDA also 
received $2.5 billion for expanding rural broadband into communities that othenwise 
might not have access. USDA has begun implementation in concert with the U.S. 
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Department of Commerce and is determining the best targeted utilization of the 
funding. These efforts will create jobs and revitalize rural communities; and 

• Made approximately $3.4 billion in guaranteed and direct single family housing loans 
for over 28,800 loans. 

I want to assure this Subcommittee that the Subcabinet, agencies and the 
Department will be held accountable for not just swift implementation, but also for 
ensuring the funds are used efficiently and effectively. You should be confident that we 
are working hard to achieve the President’s goals to revitalize the economy. 

2010 BUDGET: 


The President’s 2010 budget, released on May 7, 2009, proposes $21.3 billion 
for discretionary programs under the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee, an increase of 
nearly $2 billion over the 2009 levels provided in the Omnibus Appropriations Act. This 
increase is primarily associated with the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC), international food assistance, rural development 
and other priority programs. 

The 2010 budget reflects the President’s commitment to be transparent to the 
American people. Our budget accounts fully for the costs to operate the government. 

In addition, as I had mentioned, we have reviewed all of our operations for wasteful and 
inefficient spending. Therefore, the 2010 budget reflects a reduction of over 
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$450 million for the elimination of earmarks and funding for programs that are not as 
high a priority as others, or programs that provide services that can be supported by 
other means. 

I would now like to focus on some specific program highlights. 

NUTRITION: 

Consistent with the President's commitment to present an honest, transparent 
budget, we are including sufficient resources to support estimated participation in the 
nutrition assistance programs. 

For WIC, the budget proposes $7.8 billion in budget authority to support an 
average monthly participation of 9.8 million in 2010. This is a total increase of over $900 
million in USDA's largest discretionary program. The budget provides $225 million in 
WIC contingency funds, for a total contingency fund of $350 million with carryover from 
FY 2009, should costs increase beyond current estimates. Additionally, the budget 
includes $30 million to assist States in modernizing and upgrading their management 
information systems 

On the mandatory side, the budget includes over $1.8 billion in increases for 
Child Nutrition Programs, to support the increased level of school lunch participation 
and food cost inflation. School lunch participation is estimated to grow to about 
32.1 million children each school day, with free meal participation increasing from about 
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half of the total meals in FY 2008 to almost 53 percent in FY 2010. The budget includes 
$5 million for Flunger-Free Community Grants authorized by Section 4405 of the 2008 
Farm Bill and $0.7 million to expand the HealthierUS School Challenge program. In 
addition, the Administration is proposing an increase of $10 billion over 10 years for 
reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs. These increases w/ili support the 
President's efforts to reduce childhood hunger and obesity by improving access to 
nutritious meals, to encourage children to make healthy food choices, and to enhance 
services for participants by improving program performance and integrity. 

For the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), the budget includes 
$67 billion, including $5.9 billion in Recovery Act funds, to fully fund estimated monthly 
participation and provides $3 billion in contingency funds, for a total contingency fund of 
$6.0 billion \with carryover from FY 2009, should actual costs exceed the estimated 
level. Participation in SNAP is estimated to be about 32.6 million per month in 2009, and 
is projected to increase to 35.0 million in 2010. The Recovery Act benefit increase v\rill 
remain in place until the normal cost of living adjustment catches up to the higher 
benefit levels. 

The budget proposes discretionary funding for the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program (CSFP) at a level needed to maintain the current participation and 
continues funding for The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP). 

In order to improve the administration of nutrition programs, the budget includes 
increases in the Nutrition Programs Administration account to improve payment 
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accuracy, advance the use of technology in benefit delivery, and enhance nutrition 
education. 

In 2010, we look forward to issuing the revised Dietary Guidelines for Americans, 
which are the cornerstone of federal nutrition policy and the foundation on which all 
federal nutrition education, diet and physical activity guidance, and nutrition assistance 
programs are built. The process of establishing the Dietary Guidelines requires an 
investment in assessing the most current and credible scientific evidence on which to 
base them, a function that USDA created and employs through its Nutrition Evidence 
Analysis Library. USDA will be working to update the nutrition assistance programs to 
reflect the latest science found in the 2010 Dietary Guidelines. Further, the Department 
will build upon its enormous success in promoting healthy eating habits and active 
lifestyles with MyPyramid, including enhancements of the interactive and personalized 
tools, such as the recent MyPyramid for Pregnant and Breastfeeding Women, and 
MyPyramid for Preschoolers. MyPyramid is an important investment in the fight on 
obesity and much more needs to be done in this area, and to increase the level of 
physical activity that Americans engage in on a daily basis. 

FOOD SAFETY: 


A key responsibility I have is to make sure Americans have safe and sufficient 
and nutritious food. Although we have a strong food safety system, we need to 
continue to work to do a better job. We must focus on eliminating hazards before they 
have an opportunity to make anyone sick, developing technologies that will help us 
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discover risks and allocate resources to reduce this risk, and during outbreaks rapidly 
identify and respond to incidents of foodbome illness. I am committed to modernizing 
the food system, focusing on preventing rather than mitigating the consequences of 
food-borne illness. 

For 2010, the budget requests over $1 billion for the Food Safety and inspection 
Service. Not only will this funding will ensure that the demand for inspection is met as it 
provides for increased investments that will improve prevention, early detection, and 
mitigation that will reduce the adverse health impacts related to foodborne illness. 

The budget includes an increase of $23 million to improve the food safety Public 
Health Infrastructure. These improvements will strengthen and secure FSIS’ ability to 
target food safety inspections and investigate food safety outbreaks. In addition, the 
budget includes an increase of $4 million for additional food safety assessments. These 
assessments are conducted by a team of investigators with a broad array of skills 
necessary to conduct a comprehensive evaluation of an establishment's food safety 
control system and potential public health risks associated with meat, poultry, and egg 
products. 

The budget estimates that $153 million in existing user fees for voluntary 
inspection will be collected. For 2010, we will submit legislation to Congress that would 
authorize the collection of fees to cover the cost of additional inspection activities 
necessary for establishments with performance failures such as retesting, recalls, or 
inspection activities linked to an outbreak. 
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As a member of the President's Food Safety Working Group, I look forward to 
working with Secretary Sebelius and others to develop a strategy that will achieve the 
President's goals to upgrade our food safety laws for the 21st century and ensure that 
we are not just designing laws that will keep the American people safe, but enforcing 
them. The working group will improve coordination between USDA and the Department 
of Health and Human Services and other Federal food safety agencies. These activities 
will strengthen our capacity to reduce foodbome iilnesses and deaths resulting from 
foodborne illness. 

TRADE: 


USDA has an important role in expanding exports for our agricultural products. It 
is significant that, while the country as a whole has a trade deficit, agriculture has a 
trade surplus. USDA estimates that the trade surplus for agricultural products will be 
$13 billion in FY 2009. To encourage further export expansion for our products, we 
need to work hard both in Washington and in our offices overseas to ensure continued 
access to overseas markets. I appreciate the Subcommittee's support in providing 
additional resources in 2009. Our 2010 budget builds on this foundation with $16.4 
million in additional funds to meet critical needs in the Foreign Agricultural Service. The 
budget places particular emphasis on maintaining FAS’s overseas presence so that its 
representation and advocacy activities on behalf of U.S. agriculture can continue and on 
upgrading FAS’ information technology infrastructure. These funds are critical to 
continue our efforts to break down trade barriers that limit our capacity to export, such 
as the imposition of sanitary and phytosanitary barriers that are not in accord with 
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international standards or science-based. As world market conditions deteriorate under 
the current financial crisis, we must be especially vigilant to ensure that we keep 
markets open as we move forward. 

Expanding our access to world markets and developing long-term trade 
relationships continue to be vital components of our strategy to improve the vitality of 
the farm sector and quality of life in rural areas. Due to the global credit crisis, we have 
seen a significant increase in demand for export credit guarantees provided through the 
GSM-102 program. To help meet this demand, the budget provides a program level of 
$5.5 billion for CCC export credit guarantees for 2009 and 2010. This is a noteworthy 
increase in programming from as recently as 2007, when the program registered sales 
of $1 .4 billion. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD ASSISTANCE: 

An important focus of the Department’s international work is providing foreign 
food assistance and promoting agricultural development overseas. The Administration 
has established the goal of renewing the U.S. leadership role in global development and 
diplomacy, and fostering world food security. The international food aid programs, such 
as the McGovern-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition and P.L. 480 
Title II programs, contribute to that goal by addressing food insecurity throughout the 
world and supporting development, health, and nutrition. 
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In support of those objectives, the 2010 budget increases appropriated funding 
for the McGovern-Dole program to nearly $200 million, a doubling of the 2009 enacted 
level. We estimate the program will assist over 4.5 million women and children during 
2010 at that funding level. This is a valuable program that promotes education, child 
development, and food security for some of the world’s poorest children. 

For the P.L. 480 Title II program, the budget provides a program level of nearly 
$1 .7 billion, an increase of $464 million above the 2009 enacted level. The increase will 
reduce our reliance on the need for future emergency supplemental funding. 
Supplemental appropriations for the Title II program have been requested repeatedly in 
recent years in response to a substantial growth in emergency food assistance needs. 

In that regard, the President submitted a supplemental appropriations request of 
$300 million for the Title II program on April 9, and we urge Congress to consider it 
favorably. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES MARKETS: 

The President has made clear his priorities in addressing climate change and 
expanding our capacity to produce renewable energy. These priorities create significant 
new opportunities for farmers and ranchers to succeed. The agriculture and forestry 
sectors hold the potential to deliver substantial emissions reductions, including carbon 
sequestration, under a national climate change policy and the establishment of 
environmental services markets. The budget reflects the new course the Administration 
has set to ensure that America leads the global fight against climate change, and to 
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revitalize rural communities by expanding economic opportunities, while maintaining a 
sustainable, safe, sufficient and nutritious food supply. To create additional economic 
opportunities for America’s farmers and ranchers, the Administration is pursuing new 
initiatives that reward producers for sequestering carbon and limiting greenhouse gas 
emissions by providing mechanisms for producers to generate income through 
environmental services markets. By seizing the opportunities presented by 
environmental services markets, producers will be able to transition away from a 
dependence on traditional farm programs. 

To this end, the budget includes an increase of $15.8 million to develop markets 
that reward producers for sequestering carbon and limiting greenhouse gas emissions. 
This includes $1 .8 million to develop the metrics and certifications associated with the 
environmental services related to conservation and certain land management activities. 
We are also requesting an increase of $9 million to enhance the research and analytical 
capabilities of the Department related to global climate change and $5 million to conduct 
Government-wide coordination activities that will serve as the foundation for the 
establishment of markets for these ecosystem services. 

We need to ensure that farmers and ranchers capitalize on emerging markets for 
clean renewable fuels and help America reduce its dependency on foreign oil by helping 
establish the demand necessary to support increased production of biofuels. 
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RENEWABLE ENERGY: 


The 2008 Farm Bill provided significant mandatory funding to support the 
commercialization of renewable energy. The 2010 budget builds on this investment in 
renewable energy and biobased activities by requesting discretionary funding to support 
almost $780 million in investments, approximately a net increase of about $275 million 
from 2009. This includes increases of $218 million for loan guarantees and $32 million 
in grants to support renewable energy and energy efficiency projects under the Rural 
Energy for America Program (REAP). This request would more than double the amount 
of funding made available for REAP under the Farm Bill for 2010. In addition, the 
budget supports an increase of $49 million in loan guarantees for the Biorefinery 
Assistance Program. 

The emphasis on renewable energy research will be on production of energy 
crops. The 2010 budget proposes an increase of $1 1 million for the development of 
new varieties and hybrids of feedstocks with traits for optimal production and conversion 
to biofuels. The funding will also be used to develop a new data series on the supply 
and location of commodity production for renewabie fuels. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 

USDA’s Rural Development (RD) programs provide essentia! support to rural 
America by providing financial assistance for broadband access, housing, water and 
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waste disposal and other essential community facilities, electric and telecommunication 
facilities, , and business and industry. 

The 2010 budget includes funding to support over $21 billion for loans, loan 
guarantees, and grants for the Rural Development on-going discretionary programs, an 
increase of $825 million over 2009. This makes Rural Development one of largest 
lenders in the country. 

The budget will support over $7.3 billion in direct and guaranteed single family 
housing loans that will provide more than 59,000 rural homeownership opportunities. In 
addition, the budget includes $1.1 billion, an increase of $188 million over 2009, to 
provide for rental assistance payments for 248,000 low-income households that reside 
in USDA financed multi-family housing and receive such assistance. This is sufficient 
for the renewal of all expiring rental assistance payment contracts. Rental assistance 
payments protect the rents of low-income rural residents who live in USDA financed 
multi-family housing projects. By maintaining these payments, we not only provide 
support to recipients, but also provide financial stability for multi-family projects that 
provide affordable housing to 460,000 families who live in these projects. 

The 2010 budget maintains significant support for infrastructure programs, such 
as the Water and Waste Disposal program and the Electric program. The budget funds 
approximately $1 .6 billion in on-going direct loans and grants, an increase of $80 million 
over 2009, for essential water and waste disposal services. This program received an 
additional $3.7 billion under the Recovery Act and $300 million under the 2008 Farm Bill 
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to reduce the backlog of applications. These investments will help bring increased 
economic benefits to airal America by providing needed water and water systems and 
by creating jobs. For the Electric program, the budget provides $6.6 billion in funding 
for loans for the constmction of electric distribution and transmission systems and to 
maintain existing generation facilities. This level of funding is sufficient to meet the 
expected demand for these loans. 

Increasing access to broadband service is a critical factor in improving the quality 
of life in rural America and in providing the foundation needed for creating jobs. The 
2010 budget includes funding to support $1.3 billion for telecommunications loans and 
grants, including broadband. This funding level, coupled with the additional funding 
provided for USDA’s broadband programs in the Recovery Act, will significantly 
accelerate the deployment of broadband access in rural America. These investments 
will increase access to quality broadband service, which is essential to keeping pace in 
a world that relies on rapid telecommunications. 

The 2010 budget also supports $546 million in direct loans, loan guarantees and 
grants for essential community facilities, such a health care and public safety facilities; 
as well as $993 million in business and industry loan guarantees and $34 million in 
zero-interest direct loans for intermediary relending. 

To spur the development of small business and value-added agriculture in rural 
America, the 2010 budget provides a $63 million increase for rural small business 
development in the Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program (RMAP), which is in 
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addition to the $4 million in mandatory funding provided by the 2008 Farm Bill. An 
increase of $18 million is requested for Value-Added Producer Grants and nearly an $8 
million increase for Rural Cooperative Development Grants. 

In keeping with the President’s direction to eliminate spending that is no longer 
needed, the 2010 budget does not provide any funding for the EZ/EC grants for which 
the statutory authority expires, high energy cost grants which serve a narrow interest 
that can qualify for USDA assistance under several Rural Development programs, and 
grants for public broadcasting digital conversion, which is due to be completed in June 
2009. 

DIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION: 

Consistent with President Obama's desire to invest in the full diversity of 
agricultural production, the budget focuses greater attention on assisting the organic 
sector, providing greater assistance to producers of specialty crops, and supporting 
independent livestock producers. 

The budget includes an additional $2.9 million, a 74-percent increase, in funding 
for the National Organic Program, which will support enhanced outreach and education 
and ensure program compliance to maintain labeling credibility. 

The budget also includes additional funding for USDA to work with the fruit and 
vegetable industry to develop, establish, and operate Federal marketing agreements or 
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orders that will involve quality factors affecting food safety for U.S. leafy greens or other 
fruits and vegetables. 

In an era of market consolidation, the Administration will support policies to 
ensure that family and independent farmers have access to markets, control over their 
production decisions, and transparency in prices. This includes implementation of Farm 
Bill-related regulations to enhance enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
which prohibits unfair, deceptive, and fraudulent practices. For 2010, additional funding 
is included to strengthen enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act. Proper 
enforcement will ensure a level playing field that fosters fair competition, provides 
payment protection, and guards against deceptive and fraudulent trade practices in the 
livestock and meat sectors. 

RESEARCH: 

USDA’s science agencies have been successful in developing innovative 
research technologies and solutions to deal with the highest priority issues facing 
American agriculture. Today we are confronted with national and global challenges that 
will require both an educated workforce and pioneering scientific research to effectively 
address. The 2010 budget includes proposals to revitalize rural education and confront 
the challenges of global climate change, bioenergy production and childhood obesity. 

Consistent with the President's pledge to make math and science education a 
national priority at ail grade levels and revitalize rural economies, the 2010 budget for 
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the National institute of Food and Agriculture includes an increase of $70 million for 
research, education and extension activities. These funds will be used to provide 
incentives for educators in rural areas to enhance their teaching skills by establishing 
Rural America Teaching Fellowships, which will encourage qualified teachers to pursue 
professional development activities. The additional funding will allow secondary, 2-year 
postsecondary, and higher education institutions serving rural areas to update and 
revise their curricula and coordinate research and extension activities in the food and 
agricultural sciences. This initiative will also help strengthen the teaching, research, 
and extension programs in the food and agricultural sciences at 1890 and 1994 Land 
Grant Colleges and Hispanic-Serving Institutions. Finally, a new competitive grant 
program, utilizing the existing infrastructure of 1862 and 1890 land-grant institutions, will 
be implemented to support rural entrepreneurship and sustain jobs in rural communities 
through training and the creation of web-based tools. 

The budget for the Agricultural Research Service (ARS) includes $37 million in 
increases for high priority research conducted in areas, such as childhood obesity, 
bioenergy, world hunger, and global climate change. This includes an increase of 
$13 million for a major ARS initiative to develop effective sustainable practices to help 
reduce childhood obesity through preventative measures. As past attempts at treating 
obesity have proven unsuccessful, research will seek to determine the barriers to 
individuals in following the healthful eating and physical activity recommendations set 
forth in the Dietary Guidelines as well as study family centered interventions to 
determine their ability in preventing obesity in children. In conjunction with this effort. 
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ARS will work to develop new healthier foods which increase satiety, decrease caloric 
density, and increase dietary fiber. 

The 2010 budget for ARS also includes an increase of $1 1 million to conduct 
research on the development of new hybrids and varieties of bioenergy feedstocks that 
have the traits necessary for the optimal production and conversion to biofuels. ARS is 
uniquely suited to lead this research, because it maintains the National Plant 
Germplasm Collection, the world's largest seed collection, and administers important 
genetic improvement and breeding programs. Research will also focus on developing 
strategies and technologies that will result in the sustainable, efficient and economic 
production practices of energy from forestry and agricultural products in ways that 
maintain the quality of the natural resource base. 

As I mentioned earlier, the budget supports research for global climate change 
aimed at developing mitigation and adaptation strategies through science. The budget 
proposes increases of $9 miilion within ARS to assess and manage the risks of global 
climate change to agricultural production and $1 .8 million within the Economic Research 
Service budget to support research on the economics and policies for reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

For the National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS), the budget includes an 
increase of $1 .8 million to establish a data series on key elements of bioenergy 
production and utilization which will be instrumental in developing a renewable energy 
infrastructure. The budget also includes an increase of $5.75 million to restore the 
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chemical use data which will allow the collection of data on major row crops on an 
alternating year basis. This data series will enable USDA, EPA and others to respond 
adequately to questions about agricultural chemical use and its possible effects on the 
environment. 

These program increases are offset by reductions in research and extension 
earmarks and lower priority projects that total about $260 million. 


FARM SAFETY NET: 


In my last appearance before the Subcommittee, we discussed the 
Administration’s proposals to improve fiscal responsibility, while supporting a robust 
safety net for producers that provide protection from market disruptions, weather 
disasters, and pests and diseases that threaten the viability of American agriculture. I 
want to reassure you that the President’s Budget maintains the three-legged stool of 
farm payments, crop insurance, and disaster assistance. However, in keeping with the 
President’s pledge to target farm payments to those who need them the most, the 
budget proposes a hard cap on all program payments of $250,000 and to reduce crop 
insurance subsidies to producers and companies in the delivery of crop insurance. 

Crop insurance costs have ballooned in recent years from $2.4 billion in 2001 to a 
projected $7 billion in 2009. The President’s 2010 budget would rein in these costs by 
saving over $5.1 billion over the next 1 0 years. While the budget includes a proposal to 
phase out direct payments to the largest producers, the Department is prepared to work 
with Congress and stakeholders as these proposals are considered. 
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FARM PROGRAMS: 


To better respond to the nation's economic troubles, USDA took swift action to 
implement the Farm Bill, and we will continue to move rapidly to implement the 
remaining portions of the Farm Bill. To that end. the 2010 budget requests an increase 
of $67.3 million to continue the Farm Service Agency’s IT modernization effort and 
activities necessary to stabilize its legacy computing environment. This funding will 
supplement the $50 million provided in the Recovery Act for FSA’s IT needs. The 
combined funds from the Recovery Act and the 2010 budget will allow us to continue to 
make progress in improving the delivery of farm program benefits, the security of 
producer information, and the integrity of taxpayer dollars by reducing the potential for 
erroneous payments. However, additional funding will be required in subsequent years 
to complete the stabilization and modernization efforts. 

FARM CREDIT; 

USDA's farm credit programs provide an important safety net for farmers by 
providing a source of credit when they are temporarily unable to obtain credit from 
commercial sources. ARRA provided substantial assistance to address the tightening 
of credit in rural areas as a ripple effect of the Nation’s overall credit crisis. Because the 
demand for credit is still high, the 2010 budget requests funding to support $4.1 billion in 
direct and guaranteed farm loans, an increase of $0.7 billion over the 2009 on-going 
level. 
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CROP INSURANCE: 


For the Risk Management Agency (RMA), the budget requests $80 million, an 
increase of $3 million over 2009, RMA manages the Federal crop insurance program in 
partnership with private sector insurance companies. This partnership has been very 
successful in increasing participation; however, potential instances of fraud and abuse 
within the crop insurance program continue to be identified. The President's budget 
includes an increase of $1.8 million to provide RMA the resources necessary to address 
critical compliance needs identified by the Government Accountability Office, the Office 
of Inspector General, and others. This funding will help to improve the transparency of 
the crop insurance program and identify those producers, agents, and other program 
participants who would knowingly defraud the Government. 

CONSERVATION: 

The Administration fully supports partnering with landowners to conserve land, 
protect wetlands, improve wildlife habitat, expand hunting and fishing opportunities, and 
promote other conservation initiatives. In this vein, the proposed budget includes 
several vital conservation programs, including the Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP), Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP), the Environmental Quality Incentives 
Program (EQIP), and the Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) that were authorized in the 
2008 Farm Bill. 
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These programs provide a special opportunity to address not only the Nation’s 
most serious natural resource needs but also to facilitate the Administration’s goals of 
increasing energy conservation, improving renev\/abie energy production, and reducing 
carbon emissions. These programs have also been instrumental in establishing and 
maintaining USDA’s unique partnership with land owners and operators that will be vital 
to our success in solving or mitigating these serious environmental and energy 
concerns through voluntary actions. 

The 2010 budget reflects a continued commitment to conservation by including 
nearly $4.7 billion in mandatory funding for those conservation programs authorized in 
the 2008 Farm Bill. This will support cumulative enrollment of more than 281 million 
acres in these programs, a 10 percent increase over 2009. CRP, which accounts for 
more than 41 percent of total funding for conservation programs, is funded at just under 
$2 billion in 2010. This level of funding will support a cumulative enrollment level of 
30.4 million acres. The budget proposes spending $1.2 billion for EQIP, which will 
support enrollment of an additional 16.8 million acres through cost-share contracts. 

Further, the Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP) and the Wetlands 
Reserve Program (WRP) are funded in the 2010 budget. This includes $447 million for 
CSP that will be used to enroll 1 2.8 million additional acres, and $391 million for WRP to 
enroll a projected 152,600 acres. While the projected WRP enrollment in 2010 is 
slightly below the 2009 level, it is considerably higher than enrollment levels in recent 
years including more than double the level enrolled in 2008. 
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The 2010 budget also includes $907 million in discretionary funding for on-going 
conservation work that provides high quality technical assistance to farmers and 
ranchers and addresses the most serious natural resource concerns. This includes 
discretionary savings of $75 million from the elimination of duplicative programs and 
programs that are not as high a priority of other programs, including the Resource 
Conservation and Development Program and the Watershed and Flood Prevention 
Operations Program. 

CIVIL RIGHTS: 

Ensuring equitable treatment of all of our employees and clients is a top priority 
for me. The 2010 budget includes increased resources to improve our efforts to ensure 
that all USDA employees and constituents are treated fairly. For too long, the 
Department has been known for prejudice and discrimination in its employment 
practices and program delivery. Such practices will not be tolerated while I am 
Secretary of Agriculture. By holding each USDA employee accountable for their actions 
and through the implementation of my recently announced civil rights plan, we will strive 
to make the Department a model agency for respecting civil rights. In support of these 
efforts, the 2010 budget includes funding to address program and employment 
complaints of discrimination and to increase the participation of smail, beginning, and 
socially disadvantaged producers in USDA programs. 
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OUTREACH TO UNDERSERVED CONSTITUENTS: 


Another key initiative is expansion of outreach to underserved constituents. The 
2010 budget includes funding to support establishment of the Office of Advocacy and 
Outreach authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill. This office will increase the accessibility of 
programs to socially disadvantaged producers, small-scale producers, and beginning 
farmers and ranchers and will provide them an avenue for input into the programmatic 
and policy decisions to improve their viability and profitability. 

The budget also provides the funding necessary to support enhanced 
government-to-government relations and improve T ribal consultation and outreach 
activities related to USDA programs. This will enhance USDA's understanding of the 
diverse needs of Indian Tribes and the impacts of programs on Tribal organizations and 
communities. 

DEPARTMENT MANAGEMENT: 

In addition, the budget also supports efforts to improve the management and 
oversight of Departmental programs. Increased funding is being sought for 
management priorities, including: 

• Instituting a Department-wide cyber security initiative to eliminate critical 

vulnerabilities that threaten the integrity of the USDA network and the security and 
privacy of Departmental systems and information. The budget includes an increase 
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of $45.8 million to ensure that USDA can reliably deliver its broad portfolio of 
programs in a secure IT environment. 

• Providing oversight of program delivery by conducting audits and investigations and 
limiting fraud, waste, and abuse throughout USDA. 

• To make USDA more open and its processes more transparent, the budget includes 
funding for enhanced communications capabilities; tools for improved pubiic access 
to the appeals process; and additional oversight to improve USDA reporting to the 
public on programmatic spending. 

CONCLUSION: 


We have begun the process of making tough decisions about where our priorities 
lie and have made some tough choices about where we spend our resources. These 
choices reflect the new direction the President wants to take the country at this historic 
time -- a track that takes the Nation on the path to recovery and provides the foundation 
and diverse opportunities for farmers and ranchers to succeed. 

That concludes my statement. I will be glad to answer questions you may have 
on our budget proposals. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. It would ap- 
pear that we have started the process for three votes. So we will 
start to move to questions, and we will strictly adhere to 5 min- 
utes, and that includes myself so we can get this hearing off the 
ground. 


WIC 

Let me just address the WIC program. The budget requests $917 
million for the WIC program. It is a program as you state, $7.8 bil- 
lion. $625 million is requested to support an average monthly par- 
ticipation of approximately 9.8 million women, infants and chil- 
dren. 

The question that I have is about what appears to be a lack of 
justification included in the budget for the proposed increase of 
$162 million for WIC reauthorization program improvements. The 
budget says the administration will use these funds to implement 
program improvements which could include expanding types of 
education and counseling services, developing additional State in- 
frastructure, enhancing program efficiency. 

It is a large increase with little justification. Can you give us a 
concrete plan of what program improvements you are proposing 
with this $162 million increase? 

Let me just deal with a follow up on the contingency fund so you 
can answer both together. There is a request for $100 million for 
WIC contingency. There is already an estimated $650 million in 
the WIC contingency fund for fiscal year 2010 from carryover pro- 
vided in the Recovery Act. The contingency fund has historically 
been funded at $125 to $150 million each fiscal year. Why do you 
think $750 million is needed in the contingency fund for 2010? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, with reference to the addi- 
tional resources for WIC on program improvements, what we are 
interested in doing is that we expand our efforts to educate expect- 
ant moms and young moms on the breastfeeding opportunities and 
other nutritional opportunities that they must Imow about in order 
to be able to start their children’s lives in a nutritious and effective 
way. So first and foremost, this is about expanding educational op- 
portunities and making sure that nutrition is part of the process 
of making sure that as people sign up for WIC that they are well 
aware of the various programs that are available and the nutri- 
tional opportunities that are available. 

I can also suggest to you that we are working with States to 
make sure that we continue to identify those who qualify for the 
program. We are looking at creative and innovative ways to get the 
message out. We are partnering with local farmers markets, for ex- 
ample, to make sure that folks are at the local farmers markets, 
encouraging people to sign up, developing discount opportunities 
and ways in which we can encourage fresh fruits and vegetables to 
be part of the steady diets of women, infants and children. So this 
is education, expanded access, and greater emphasis on nutrition. 

WIC CONTINGENCY FUND 

As it relates to the contingeny fund, I think what we are at- 
tempting to do is to make sure that we don’t do what we have done 
in the past, which is to come back repeatedly when the economy — 
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we expect and anticipate the economy to improve at some point in 
time, but it is fairly clear that most projections have unemploy- 
ment rising. If unemployment rises, there is always a significant 
need for a number of services, including this one. We just want to 
simply be in a position where we are not coming back to Congress 
repeatedly asking for more resources when we have underesti- 
mated the number of people who are in need of assistance now. 

Ms. DeLauro. Just a quick follow-up on that. The highest con- 
tingency level previously needed to keep the WIC program running 
was about $387 million. That was 2008. Do you think the economic 
situation in 2010 is going to be twice as bad as 2008? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think there are a number of factors. 
We obviously are hoping that by the end of this year, we see a sig- 
nificant improvement in the economy. Employment may not nec- 
essarily completely parallel that growth and that recovery, and so 
there may be continued need in 2010. We also, I think, have to re- 
alize that we are changing the makeup of the food packages for 
WIC, and we are changing the combinations of what we are essen- 
tially providing. 

There may be impacts and effects that we have not totally cal- 
culated or, which is what Joe has given me a note here, food price 
volatility. That is always — so it is a combination of not knowing 
precisely when the recovered economy will reflect in ordinary peo- 
ple’s lives, combined with food costs, that could create problems 
where we are coming back to you repeatedly for assistance and 
help. We are trying to do as best we can estimating what our needs 
are. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would ask you just to keep in touch with us on 
this $162 million increase and what this outreach — this expanded 
access in education is about. So I think the subcommittee would be 
interested in those efforts. 

With that, Mr. Kingston. 

2010 PROPOSED BUDGET CUTS 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to try to find out where 
the administration is on these proposed cuts. I am interested in 
them. Anything to reduce this budget I think is important. But I 
wanted to find out how many of them are real and how many of 
them are just the annual proposals. 

For example, we have mandatory user fees for Food Safety and 
Inspection Service and APHIS and the grain inspection as well, 
and so what I would like you to do is maybe on a scale of one to 
10 tell me what the intensity level is of the administration in terms 
of using political capital and fighting it. 

The reason I say that is the President made a big deal about, 
send me a bill with earmarks, then I am going to reject it, and then 
we sent him an Omnibus Bill that had lots of earmarks and he 
signed it and did something real unusual for this administration; 
they blamed it on George Bush. So not to inject partisan politics 
here. 

But here is my question to you. Okay. Cotton storage, got a lot 
of bipartisan support on that. Like on a scale of one to 10, is this 
a 10 in intensity? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, here is why this was proposed 
and so that you can tell from our response that this is a serious 
proposal. This has heen — the only other product that has this kind 
of support is peanuts, and the peanut support is very contained 
and very limited, and only under limited circumstances is it trig- 
gered. 

So this essentially creates the potential for distorting the market 
because you may end up having cotton stored far longer than it 
would otherwise he stored because essentially the government is 
paying for it. So, as we look at this program, it does provide a 
unique benefit to one commodity, and so we felt that it was appro- 
priate and necessary to put this on the table. 

Obviously, we recognize your role in this. We appreciate you are 
not just going to simply pass the President’s budget. You are going 
to examine it. You are going to look at it. You are going put your 
stamp on it. We want to work with you. But there is a reason be- 
hind this proposal, and I think it is a legitimate one. 

Mr. Kingston. The sugar program, for example, is sort of always 
ignored, and a lot of that comes through Commerce because there 
is a tariff. But Americans pay a higher price per pound for sugar 
because of a USDA program. Even though it doesn’t — there is not 
a tax mechanism directly, it does cost them more, so I want to say 
cotton is the only commodity and one of the few commodities 

Secretary ViLSACK. I want to make sure I am clear about this. 
I am not suggesting that there aren’t — I am saying for this kind 
of storage situation, cotton and peanuts are unique. 

Mr. Kengston. All right. Payment limitation, lot of debate. Sen- 
ate kind of rejected that. Do you think that is g:oing to survive? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are willing to work with Congress on this. 
I think, again, when we looked at in an effort to try to be cognizant 
of deficits and the concern that you all legitimately have about defi- 
cits, we looked at the fact that 3 percent of America’s farmers were 
at the threshold that we proposed. There has been a lot of con- 
versation about whether or not it ought to be adjusted in terms of 
adjusted gross income, as opposed to gross sales. We are certainly 
happy to look at that. We are also certainly happy to look at the 
hard cap the President did campaign on of $250,000 by essentially 
limiting the loan programs to $145,000. That is a per entity cap. 
So that does provide a strong part of the safety net. 

In addition to that, you have got the new disaster pro^ams that 
will be implemented. In addition to that, you have crop insurance, 
which is expanded now to 350 different products and substantial 
subsidies involved with that. 

So we see a strong safety net, and we simply ask the question 
whether or not there are ways in which that safety net can still do 
its job and at the same time be fiscally responsible. 

Mr. Kingston. What about RC&D, elimination of that? That ac- 
tually had been proposed by the Bush administration and did not 
go very far. 

Secretary ViLSACK. These are very hardworking folks around the 
country that are providing a service and have been doing that since 
the late 1960s. When it was first established, the idea was that 
this would be a transition program eventually transitioning to local 
and State financing. The principal beneficiaries of this program 
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now are, in fact, local economic development efforts and State eco- 
nomic development efforts. We think there are ways for State and 
local economic development resources to be used to continue this 
important responsibility perhaps truer to the initial intent of the 
program. That is why it has been proposed, and again, I think 
there is a legitimate reason for at least bringing this before you. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. In my 15 seconds I have left, the ear- 
mark elimination, how do you think that is going to fare, just 
handicapping it? And I will say this. I believe that Congress has 
reformed earmarks substantially in the last 2 years. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Let me respond this way. We have significant 
research needs in this country, and what I think is needed is per- 
haps a better dialogue and better level of communication between 
an administration and a Congress, not necessarily this administra- 
tion and this Congress, but just generally speaking, because when 
each body sets their own separate priorities, it creates conflict. 

And I think what the President’s trying to suggest is a process 
by which we work together and communicate together and estab- 
lish joint priorities which I think at the end of the day, reduces 
conflict and perhaps provides better utilization of our resources. 

Mr. Kingston. I know I am over time. I am looking forward to 
working with you on this. I appreciate it. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am going to call the recess for the committee. 
We have three votes and ask people to get back here as quickly as 
possible. 

[Recess.] 

Ms. DeLauro. The hearing will resume. Thank you. It got a little 
longer than three votes, but thank you very much for your pa- 
tience. Let me now recognize Mr. Alexander. 

FOOD SAFETY INSPECTIONS 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. Secretary, 
good to see you. My question is a little earlier in your presentation 
you said something about an increased amount of money for food 
inspection. Let’s us talk about that a little bit. I signed a letter 
with others not too long ago relating to the subject of catfish or fish 
imported. What assurances do we have when you say food inspec- 
tion, catfish or other fish, coming from other countries. How well 
do we inspect those facilities, and do we inspect all of them? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I wasn’t sure whether you were finished. We 
are in the process as you know of making a determination as to 
precisely what the definition of catfish will be. For purposes of in- 
spection, that has not yet been finalized and we understand and 
appreciate that there is some interest in that definition how broad 
or narrow it is. I think our responsibility is to ensure American 
consumers that the food that they consume is safe. And so part of 
that means that you have to have adequate people and adequate 
numbers of people to do the job adequately. It also means, as the 
chairwoman discussed briefly earlier, a review which is undertaken 
right now at the direction of the President and a food safety work- 
ing group where the Department of Health and Human Services 
and USDA are trying to improve food inspections generally in our 
safety system generally. 
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We are not pleased, and I suspect you aren’t either with the 
number of people that have food-borne illness incidences each year, 
the number of those who are hospitalized and the number who die. 
So how do we know whether we are doing a good job? I suppose 
one way to measure it would be if we saw an increase or a decrease 
in those numbers that would suggest that we either had more work 
to do or we were on the right track. 

Mr. Alexander. Well, when we say “inspection,” do we actually 
send people out to locations where these fish might be raised in the 
fish ponds, so to speak? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The law requires inspection not only to cover 
the slaughter and processing of the catfish but also to take into ac- 
count the conditions under which the catfish are raised and the 
conditions in which they are transported to a processing establish- 
ment. So this is a relatively broad authority. It is broader than we 
have for other products that are under our jurisdiction. So we are 
in the process of working through how that is going to be done. 

Mr. Alexander. Okay, sir. Thank you. Madam. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. Mrs. Emerson. 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I would like to 
just momentarily refer back to the remarks when you and the Sec- 
retary were discussing the WIC program and point out to the two 
of you that in one of my counties, Wayne County, Missouri, our 
health department, our public health department that actually 
works with our WIC recipients in that county, has done a coopera- 
tive program with the University of Missouri extension to teach all 
of our WIC recipients how to do their own garden, grow their own 
garden, preserve, can, freeze vegetables and other smaller fruits so 
that they are able to supplement their WIC diet. And it has turned 
out to be just a remarkable and a very positive thing. Because not 
only are they learning a new skill, but they are also able to then 
have good wholesome vegetables. And it is just something that I 
think we should talk about promoting beyond that. Out of my 28 
counties it is the only county that does this, but I talk about it ev- 
erywhere because I just think it is a great idea. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is a great model and we ought to talk some 
more about it. 

Mrs. Emerson. And there is no taxpayer money involved, which 
is even better. But it is something that is really important. And the 
skills that our extension people bring to this service for WIC recipi- 
ents is remarkable. So anyway, thanks. I just wanted to mention 
that while it was in my mind. 

NATIONAL ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 

Secretary Vilsack, last year when your predecessor was here we 
asked him some very pointed questions regarding cooperative 
agreements and the animal identification program. And the data 
that was provided by the Department, it was interesting. And just, 
for example, in Missouri, it showed that USDA had spent roughly 
$120 for each premise enrolled in the program, whereas in Mon- 
tana, it was $1,200 per premise. And the reason I am asking this 
issue, or raising it is while these numbers are troubling, I don’t 
think they should be at all that surprising. And I think you prob- 
ably heard when you were in my district yesterday there does re- 
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main a significant concern, and even a fear among many livestock 
producers as to what type of animal identification system Wash- 
ington might produce. 

And obviously, it is hard to blame our producers for their hesi- 
tancy in enrolling their premises. I think all of us would probably 
be pretty hesitant to sign up for a government program when we 
don’t know what the government program is going to look like. And 
so — and even when FSA rolls out a new program, or when we are 
implementing the new Farm Bill, we don’t really enroll until we 
have the program. We have the regulations, our county directors 
understand how it works. But we are asking producers with the 
NAIS to sign up kind of on a wing and a prayer if you will. So I 
am thrilled that you are holding listening sessions. And I hope that 
you will take to heart what you are hearing and the fear, and cer- 
tainly the uncertainty that many producers in Missouri have. 

But I know that you all have requested $14.6 million for the 
NAIS program this year which is level funding. Will you describe 
to us what this funding will be used for and specifically if it will 
be used to continue providing funds for our state agriculture de- 
partments to drive premises enrollment? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, thank you for your question, and it was 
a very enlightening listening session that I had in the State of Col- 
orado this week which was the second of a number of listening ses- 
sions that we are going to undertake. And it does indeed point out 
the complexity of this particular program. I think that there is a 
good level of dissatisfaction with the program at very many levels; 
either a lack of understanding as to what the purpose and intent 
is, the fact that there are distinctions between types of livestock in 
terms of a compliance, the distinctions that sometimes can take 
place within certain types of livestock in terms of do you graze on 
public land, do you graze on private land. 

And so there is a need for a detailed understanding of the com- 
plexities. What we are proposing here is for the current budget 
year relatively status quo because we are in the process of trying 
to determine what, if any, changes need to take place so that we 
have greater compliance with the system. I will tell you that I don’t 
know the answer to that yet and would not know it because I 
haven’t completed the listening sessions but would say this. My 
concerns are two-fold. First and foremost is animal health. We 
want to make sure that whatever system we set up is focused on 
animal health. And secondly, we want to make sure that we main- 
tain the integrity of the market. 

I think we have seen most recently with a number of products 
and the HlNl that markets can be devastated and impacted by 
problems. So what I am looking at is making sure that we have got 
a system that preserves as best we can animal health and make 
sure that we preserve the integrity of the market. And how that 
system is going to look, I will know more after I finish the listening 
sessions. But it has been very interesting, I have learned a lot and 
I think we will look for creative and innovative ways to improve 
this program. 

Mrs. Emerson. I appreciate that because a lot of times people 
undertake listening tours having already made up their mind, and 
I can tell that you haven’t, so I appreciate that very much. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Bishop. 

RESEARCH EARMARKS FUNDING CUTS 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. And again, welcome, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I am delighted that you are back with us. And we do have 
a budget that we can talk about this time. I have a number of con- 
cerns and issues with respect to the budget for 2010. Particularly 
relative to the Cooperative State Research, Education, and Exten- 
sion Service funding cuts. I am sort of disappointed in the approach 
and the methodology which has been used in really proposing the 
Draconian reductions in some programs that are really vital to my 
district and to others here on the panel that Cooperative State Re- 
search, Education, and Extension Service reduction is about 22 per- 
cent for all of the programs. 

The special research grants have been effectively eliminated for 
most of the ongoing research activities as well as the proposed re- 
search projects in my area, including projects for cotton insect re- 
search, blueberry production enhancement, water use and water 
quality and a national peanut laboratory’s activities with regard to 
water research efficiency. Can you explain why this program has 
taken such a tremendous hit? And the second part of my question 
has to do with funding for the 1890 colleges, universities and 
Tuskegee University which remains flat at $46 million, yet the 
funding for the other higher education programs increases by a 
total of 70 percent to $80 million. 

While the disparity in the two given the disparity in funding that 
already exists and has existed historically between the 1890s and 
the other land grant universities, particularly over the last 8 years. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The answer to the question that you posed is 
somewhat akin to what we earlier discussed as it relates to ear- 
marks and the capacity and determination of what priorities are in 
terms of research. The $168 million of reductions in the research 
funding was essentially a reduction of earmarked funding replaced 
by $139 million in increases in what we perceive to be priority re- 
search in additional pay. So the bottom line is a $29 million reduc- 
tion. We are focusing additional resources in other areas of re- 
search that would explain why we are limiting this research to be 
able to fund research on renewable fuels, climate change, some 
rural revitalization, some education, some obesity prevention. This 
is a way which we set out priorities. 

Now, I will be the first to admit that we did this budget in a rel- 
atively short period of time, as I know you appreciate. And we just 
yesterday, I believe, got the Under Secretary for Research con- 
firmed by the Senate, and I really want to give that individual an 
opportunity to look at all of the programs in a more extensive way, 
which is one of the reasons why we don’t have additional resources 
for buildings and facilities. 

Mr. Bishop. Who was that individual? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Dr. Shah. Dr. Shah comes to us from the 
Gates Foundation, he is a medical doctor, and I think you will find 
him someone that you can work with and someone who under- 
stands the importance of research. 

Mr. Bishop. So the child nutrition and obesity research is in- 
creased, ongoing, reduced? It is my understanding that is reduced. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. It is increased. As it relates to the 1890 col- 
leges and universities, my understanding, and I could be wrong 
about this and would ask Scott, the $70 million that we are pro- 
posing as an increase is in a lot of different areas which would in- 
clude potentially additional resources for minority serving institu- 
tions. So that $70 million has yet to be completely allocated. 

Mr. Bishop. I thought it was 70 percent. Was it $70 million? 

Secretary ViLSACK. $70 million. As you know, the Congress es- 
tablished the National Institute of Food and Agriculture that sort 
of rolls all of these programs into a new institute for a new focus. 
And we provided an additional $70 million designed to try to put 
resources into those rural — into a number of different areas, includ- 
ing grants for science educators, additional resources for the 1890 
colleges and universities, as well as 

Mr. Bishop. My time is about up, so on the next round, I am 
going to come back and ask you to talk about the Office of Civil 
Rights and the small and disadvantaged farmer programs. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Latham. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAM CUTS 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chairman. And welcome. I al- 
ways want to call you Governor, but it is Secretary. I guess I am 
a little bit confused. I know there is a lot of talk about legislation 
as far as climate change and environment. And I am very con- 
cerned about the effect that things like that will have on agri- 
culture. And I look at the budget proposal. And in conservation 
programs there is some pretty major cuts as well as the Wetlands 
Reserve Program, a cut of $280 million, EQIP program $250 mil- 
lion cut, Ag Management Assistance $5 million. Wildlife Habitat 
Incentives Program $43 million. Healthy Forest Reserves Program 
$5 million. Farmland Protection Program $30 million. Watershed 
Rehabilitation Programs $30 million, there is another $267 million 
out of NRCS as far as direct appropriations. I just don’t understand 
the cuts and programs that are very beneficial as far as soil and 
conservation, how we can justify that, and where the money is 
going, I guess what I would ask? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I appreciate that question. And allow me an 
opportunity to respond to your question and the concerns that the 
Chair expressed as well. First of all, I think it is important to point 
out that our budget does propose an increase in the total number 
of acres that will be enrolled in various programs that would fall 
within the rubric of conservation. Whether it is CRP, whether it is 
EQIP, or the other programs that you mentioned. In the past in 
2009, we anticipated 178.5 million acres in EQIP. Our budget 
would propose increasing that to 195.3 million acres. In CRP, as 
you know, we have got a slight decrease. 

In all other conservation programs, we are going to see an in- 
crease from 41.3 million acres to 55.4 million acres. And you say 
to yourself, well, how can you increase the acres and reduce the 
money. Well, the reality is the monies that were being appropriated 
were not always expended because of demand. Eor example, let’s 
take the wetlands program. We are proposing 155,000 acres in that 
program. Well, we haven’t topped 150,000 acres for all of the years, 
even though financing was provided for more than that. 
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So essentially, what we are trying to do is we are trying to match 
the budget with reality in the field and trying to match the budget 
with the number of acres that we actually will see enrolled. And 
I think hopefully you will find some solace in the fact that overall, 
the number of acres enrolled will be 280 million acres total, and 
we will spend $4.8 billion in compensation benefits and conserva- 
tion benefits. 

Mr. Latham. What is authorized level of acres in CRP? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is 32 million acres. 

Mr. Latham. And how do you get to 55? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, no. The acreage for CRP is, on this chart 
I am looking at, is 30.4. It is actually going to be closer to 32. We 
actually just extended offers. 

Mr. Latham. I thought you just said it was 55? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No. 55 is all the other programs. You have 
all the other programs, you have got CRP and you have got EQIP. 
A total of those three categories is 280 million acres, which is an 
increase of about 36 million acres, additional acres. 

Mr. Latham. And how do you do that again with less money? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, because it isn’t that we have less 
money, it is that we are going to be spending — you have authorized 
money but not all of it was spent because we couldn’t get enough 
interest in some of these programs. So what we are trying to do 
is align the programs with the amount of money that actually will 
be spent and the number of acres that we realistically think will 
be enrolled. So we realistically think for the Wetlands Reserve Pro- 
gram, 155,000 acres would be a good goal since we haven’t topped 
150,000 acres in all but one year in the last 5 years. So that is the 
reason. 


INDIRECT LAND USE 

Mr. Latham. Okay. Good luck. One question. And I know the au- 
thorizing chairman brought up the issue last week I think in a 
hearing with the EPA and charging indirect land use into the count 
for ethanol production as far as carbon credits and all those things. 
What is your position on that? And also I may also ask on ethanol 
if you see the EPA changing their standard? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, again, thank you for that ques- 
tion. I think the most important announcement relative to indirect 
land use was the fact that the EPA also simultaneously indicated 
they were going to have a peer independent review of their formu- 
lation and calculation, which I think was very, very important and 
something that we from USD A and others within the administra- 
tion urged to make sure, because we are plowing new ground here 
as you know, and we want to make sure that as these calculations 
are formulated that we really are doing them correctly and prop- 
erly and that we don’t do them in a way that will, at the end of 
the day, damage this industry irreparably. So that is a concern. 

So the peer review I think is an appropriate step, and I appre- 
ciate EPA willing to do that. We also have advocated and encour- 
aged EPA to take a look at the blend rate. And we are encouraged 
by the action taken recently in asking for comments on raising the 
rate to anywhere from 11 to 15 percent. And we are hopeful that 
in a relatively short period of time, based on Washington stand- 
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ards, that we see some positive steps from EPA in respect to that 
blend rate. That is an important consideration. And we also appre- 
ciate the President’s commitment in establishing the interagency 
working group, that will allow us to look at ways in which we can 
grow this market and support this market from farmer to gas tank 
and beyond. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Mr. Hinchey. 

FOOD SAFETY WORKING GROUP 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Secretary, thank 
you very much. I think that — well, I know frankly, that this par- 
ticular committee, especially under the leadership of this chairman, 
has been focused on a number of things, including food safety. And 
I think that that is something that the President is also focused on, 
I am sure it is something that you are focused on. He established 
the food safety working group initially. And I am wondering if you 
could tell us what kind of progress is being made, what are the in- 
tentions, what ways in which that food safety working group is 
going to move forward to try to bring about serious food safety in 
the country? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, first of all, let me thank the Chair and 
this committee for the work that you all have done in continuing 
to press this issue. And I think the fact that there is legislation 
pending on both the House and Senate side and it is bipartisan I 
think is an important first step. And the President acknowledging 
that establishes the working group and before the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services was confirmed, we began a process of 
staff working jointly through USDA and Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

I think it was an important signal that we were going to coordi- 
nate our efforts in an effort to try to establish principles. Today we 
had our first listening consultation session with industry leaders, 
congressional leaders, experts in this field asking for their input on 
a number of principles. Let me briefly touch on the principles. I 
think there is a growing belief and understanding that we need to 
focus on prevention as sort of the core of whatever food safety sys- 
tem we establish, which means more research standards both at 
the local level and also international standards that are followed. 
We need to strengthen surveillance and risk analysis. That means 
we have to focus on good data. And that is important in terms of 
collecting data, analyzing it and then utilizing it. 

Quality monitoring as a result of that data and constant and con- 
sistent surveillance. And expanded risk-based inspection enforce- 
ment procedure that provides for an array of potential enforcement 
mechanisms that are consistently applied and that focuses on 
pathogens. I mean, the reality is that sometimes the science has 
been ahead of us and these pathogens, as the Chair indicated ear- 
lier today, are way ahead of us and we need to play some catchup. 
And a rapid response to outbreaks and the facilitation of recovery 
of whatever industry is negatively impacted by an outbreak, which 
means quick ID, rapid response, reviewing for mistakes made, 
making sure that we coordinate our response and that we are con- 
sistently and constantly communicating within departments. 
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And then finally recognizing that resources are not unlimited we 
want to make sure that those resources are adequate, but also tar- 
geted. And so I think what you are going to see is a set of rec- 
ommendations to the President consistent with the legislation that 
you all are considering that is centered on those principles. 

FOOD SAFETY REGULATIONS 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, thanks very much. The issue of food safety 
is becoming increasingly important across the country because of 
the fact that it is being so destructive. The fact that food safety has 
downslided so much that a great many people are dying as a re- 
sult. Some of the States now are moving forward on trying to set 
up regulations. Do you think that the USDA will be in a position 
to set up a system of regulations across the States that will satisfy 
States generally? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think the first step in that process is 
to make sure that we coordinate our efforts initially at the outset 
with state and local communities. And I think that USDA is in a 
particularly unique opportunity to do that because we are already 
in so many of these communities in all States in a variety of ways 
on the ground. And we actually have a relationship with a number 
of States where we are essentially providing resources for inspec- 
tion. So I think we have a good relationship. Obviously it can al- 
ways be improved. And I hope with this new approach and this co- 
ordinated approach with Health and Human Services that it will 
improve. 


FACTORY FARMS 

Mr. Hinchey. We hope so too. And it sounds like it will be, and 
that is a major step forward. I just want to ask you in the few sec- 
onds I have left, one specific question with regard to that particular 
issue. It has to do with the animals that are raised in these large 
farms, the factory farms of various kinds, how they are jammed up 
close together and in very, very nasty circumstances. And part of 
that is the results that occur with these animals and the huge 
amount of disease that is flowing across that occurs out of that. 
Now, do you think that there is a process now of advocating that 
these factory farms reform the way which they operate, stop allow- 
ing these animals to come so close together? 

What they are doing is they are using antibiotics on factory 
farms in order to bring about antimicrobial circumstances for these 
animals. And that in and of itself is causing some substantial 
health problems in many places. Is any focus on this right now? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes, there is. We are working with the Food 
and Drug Administration to make sure that we focus on a science- 
based system. We are working closely with the FDA on both animal 
and public health. I would say that we are working to make sure 
that sound animal management practices are the standard. And I 
would say, in fairness, I think the vast, vast, vast majority of farm- 
ers who are raising livestock are very sensitive to this, and they 
are sensitive for a number of reasons. First and foremost, they are 
concerned about the safety of their consumers. Without consumers, 
they don’t have a market; without a market, they don’t make 
money. 
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And so I think that the vast majority of folks are sensitive to 
this. And I think you are beginning to see greater sensitivity. I met 
for example — this is a little bit far afield from your question — but 
I met recently with the egg producers. And they are in the process 
now of voluntarily taking a look at ambient air quality around the 
facilities. They weren’t required to do this, they are doing it on 
their own because they are sensitive to the concerns that you have 
raised. So I think you are seeing an increased sensitivity by the in- 
dustry and I think the vast majority of people in the industry are 
sensitive to this and are working hard. And I think the govern- 
ment, I think we have a new spirit of cooperation between USDA 
and HHS and FDA, and I think that new spirit of cooperation will 
ensure that we are doing what we need to do to protect folks. 

Mr. Hinchey. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Davis. 

RURAL SINGLE FAMILY HOUSING 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, thank you. The rural America that I 
grew up in doesn’t exist today. The rural America I grew up in was 
void in many cases of rural housing opportunities for folks who 
worked off the farm but still did some farming. The rural America 
I grew up in 60 years ago didn’t have rural waterlines. The rural 
America I grew up in, in many cases, didn’t have the resources or 
research available to them that we have today. I believe that 
USDA and the agriculture and what we spend on agriculture has 
been a blessing to the American consumer; cheap food, good quality 
and generally safe. 

When you look at some of the rural areas where small towns are 
located, generally each of those have a housing authority or agency 
that provide housing for folks who basically live inside town. But 
in many cases, rural families in the last several years have been 
void of an agency called Farmers Home Administration which, in 
many cases, have helped with 502 housing loans through interest 
credit as low as 1 percent, the 515 housing rural rental housing 
loans that are available. 

So one of the first questions I want to ask, and then I want to 
get to food, as I look at this budget, and I don’t see what I believe 
is adequate funding to provide some direct loans to families at say 
just the interest credit, the 1 percent loan. I know now we give sub- 
sidies up to 20, 24 percent based upon the income. But I believe 
the program needs to be expanded. Do you see an expansion of the 
502 program which can provide individual housing for families that 
don’t have a source today to be able to obtain funding for a loan? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We were certainly appreciative of the addi- 
tional resources that this committee and the Congress provided in 
the Recovery Act. And we put those resources to work immediately 
because there was a backlog. So to your point, there was a backlog 
obviously because we weren’t adequately funding the program. But 
fortunately because of the resources that were provided we were 
able to put them to work and we created 28,000 homeownership op- 
portunities that might not otherwise have taken place, or certainly 
wouldn’t have taken place as quickly as they are. With the budget 
that we are proposing this year we are looking at $1.1 billion in 
direct assistance and $6.2 billion in guaranteed single family loans. 
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This is the same level as was provided in 2009, and will, in our 
view, provide 59,000 housing opportunities within the country. We 
are hopeful that we can work with private lenders and encourage 
them to get back, so to speak, in the market. Having traveled re- 
cently to a number of States, I know that there are some real con- 
cerns about whether or not those private lenders are going to get 
back in the game. We hope with this level of funding that they will. 
59,000 home ownership opportunities, I think, is fairly significant. 

Mr. Davis. The guaranteed program obviously has especially 
been what has been the driving focus for individual housing in 
rural America through local banks. I do believe that we need to sit 
down and have a more serious talk about direct loans for individ- 
uals who may not be able to — who just drop below that level where 
they did not obtain housing. I see through my district, as I travel, 
many dilapidated homes that are not adequate living conditions. 
And a lot of those are rental units. I just hope that we can talk 
about that and I would like to engage with you. My time is running 
short. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD ASSISTANCE 

The second thing I want to ask about, as we look throughout the 
world today we see a lot of hunger. And I am extremely pleased 
when I see a cargo plane being unloaded and it says USAID or 
USA. In essence, we are shipping food to places throughout the 
world where folks are hungry. Today, probably in Pakistan, those 
300,000-some-odd refugees will be getting food grown by some 
farmer in America. We have what, a $13 Mllion surplus, probably 
the only part of America’s economy that has a surplus in trade. 
And so I want to ask you about are we doing enough in our role 
in the international food security such as the McGovern-Dole Food 
For Education program. Otherwise, to be sure that do we need to 
enhance those programs, are we spending adequately? Because I 
think that is an area where the national security can be greater 
for us and whether we become probably more embraced with people 
throughout the world if they see us helping. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I appreciate you asking that question. 
And I would, again, compliment this committee in particular for I 
think what is a steadfast support for those kinds of programs. You 
all saw the appropriateness of providing additional money this year 
for McGovern-Dole which we put to good use, and specifically help- 
ing out four African nations and children within those African na- 
tions, and expanded the program by several hundred thousand chil- 
dren. We are proposing an increase this year of almost $100 mil- 
lion, for a total amount of $200 million for that program which will 
assist 4 V 2 million mothers and children around the world to receive 
assistance over a 3-year period. 

And we are pleased to note that a number of countries which we 
began to assist have seen the wisdom of this program and have 
adopted their own programs and have become self-sufficient 
enough to be able to take over that responsibility; Vietnam, Leb- 
anon, two examples for example. I attended the G-8 ag ministers 
conference on food security, the first time the ag ministers from the 
G-8 had ever met, and the conference was focused on food security. 
And we essentially established — and if I can just have a minute of 
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time — essentially established three components to the U.S. position 
on food security. 

First and foremost, it is about making sure that food is available. 
And there are three basic components to that. One component is 
the capacity of a country to grow their own, which is important. 
The capacity of that country to actually engage in trade, to supple- 
ment what they can’t grow. And then emergency aid and assistance 
which is what we are talking about here is the third component. 
But even if you have available food, it may not be enough unless 
you have access to that food. Which means that it is important for 
us to continue work on investing in the infrastructure and the 
economy that will allow people to purchase food or be able to get 
food to where it is needed. 

And even if you have access to food and even if it is available, 
if you don’t know how to utilize it properly, if you don’t have the 
nutritional information on how to prepare food properly and the 
like you can still have food insecurity issues. So the G-8 ministers, 
along with a number of other countries that were at this meeting, 
have suggested that we make a major international effort in those 
three areas. And I am pleased that this administration, the Presi- 
dent in particular, have voiced — have given voice to this, and this 
committee has given voice to this. This is extremely, extremely im- 
portant for national security, not just food security but also na- 
tional security. 

Ms. DeLauro. Just to let the committee know I wanted to make 
sure that everyone has participated in the first round, so I am 
going to recognize Mr. Farr. I know you haven’t. Mr. Farr, and 
then we will go back and forth. Thank you. 

PLANT PEST MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. I am sorry, 
I haven’t been here. I have been running across the floor to Vet- 
erans where General Shinseki, Secretary Shinseki is. So it is Secre- 
taries Day here today. Thank you for being here. I am really 
pleased that you accepted this responsibility. And I think as a gov- 
ernor you really understand how the rubber meets the road. And 
that is really essential in this job today. One of the things I wanted 
to ask you about is I represent the Salinas Valley, which is, I 
think, Salinas Valley is all inside one county in Monterey County, 
and we do $3.8 billion in sales of 85 different crops. I don’t think 
there is a county in the world that does that many different vari- 
eties of crops. Most of them are all row crops and leafy green vege- 
tables. When the E. coli breakout came, it was obviously that we 
needed to create some protocols in the growing practices that would 
ensure that pathogens wouldn’t enter the food chain. 

And the growers, to their credit, came up with a leafy green mar- 
keting order which essentially now has a process in which U.S. cer- 
tified inspectors, auditors, go in and inspect the process. And at the 
end, if you abide to all these protocols, you get a certified California 
Department of Agriculture. What is happening, sort of happened 
before and during this now, is that buyers have started a vicious 
spiral of one-upsmanship using private third-party auditors that 
are not necessarily certified by the — they are trained by the USDA. 
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They require even greater levels of assurances by essentially tell- 
ing folks, well, you have got to build fences around your fields, you 
have got to kill every single animal. The growers are coming back 
and saying, look, our hawk population, our owls, these are our 
predators that have been very beneficial. And beneficial insects as 
well, because a lot of them grow sustainable viticultures and things 
like that by using integrated pest management. So these private 
buyers are essentially changing not based on science, not based on 
any good ag practices, but it is based on sort of a corporate knee 
jerk idea that we are going to make our growers go through tough- 
er standards. And they have to do that or they won’t buy their 
field. 


NATIONAL LEAFY GREEN MARKETING PROGRAM 

And I am wondering two things about this: What is the Depart- 
ment doing to help create a national leafy green marketing pro- 
gram and what can we do to get the buyers back into essentially 
following Federal protocols rather than creating their own? Be- 
cause it is running into conflicts with all of the best management 
practices, habitat management, it is riparian management. What I 
have learned from both the cattlemen and the growers is that you 
make the most money in agriculture when nature can be your part- 
ner. We have spent an awful lot of time and years in America try- 
ing to fight nature, wipe out everything that is living, make the 
fields clean, sterilize them essentially and start over again. And 
that is too expensive. And what you end up with is soils that are 
not productive and not that sort of beneficial work. 

And so those that work with nature, and that, essentially, is the 
modern agricultural practices, very green style of understanding 
how to work with nature. And now we have these protocols that 
are killing everything that we have tried to establish in modern 
best management practices. And I think it needs real leadership to 
step in and say to the private buyers out there, the big — ^you know, 
they are buying — I mean, McDonald’s is competing against Taco 
Bell and all these companies are trying to say you buy our stuff 
and we have made sure that our growers grow to some land of ster- 
ile process, it just doesn’t make any sense. 

Secretary ViLSACK. This has been an issue that we have been 
grappling with, as you know, for a couple of years. AMS published 
an Advance Notice of Rulemaking in October of 2007 and received 
3,500 comments to it. We began the process of trying to formulate 
a workable plan. We have asked for in this budget an increase of 
$2.3 million to work with the industry to, indeed, complete the 
work in developing and establishing and operating a Federal mar- 
keting agreement system that will involve quality factors but will 
also make it within reason. We have been asked to do this by the 
producers and handlers, and we are in the process of working on 
this. And at this point in time, we don’t have a specific agreement, 
but we are committed to working with the industry to get that 
agreement. 

Mr. Farr. How much is a carrot and how much is a stick? The 
industry is trying to get other States to adopt the California meth- 
od or something similar. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. You know, that is a question I am going to 
have to ask for additional time to answer because I don’t Imow the 
answer to that question, but I will follow up, our staff will follow 
up. 

[The information follows:] 

USDA’s AMS is currently reviewing a request for public hearings on a proposed 
national marketing agreement for leafy green vegetables, which is expected to he 
submitted hy a coalition of producer and handler representatives of the fresh 
produce industry in June 2009. As proposed, the agreement would authorize the de- 
velopment and implementation of production and handling regulations (“metrics”) 
designed to support good agricultural, handling, manufacturing, and management 
practices in the fresh leafy green vegetable industry. Metrics would be science- 
based, scalable and regionally applicable in order to accommodate compliance of 
varying size and types of operations. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

BROADBAND PROGRAM BUDGET REQUEST 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, I want to get back to the question 
on savings. On the broadband increase the stimulus package had, 
I think it was $2.3 billion, and then you are asking for another in- 
crease. And I was wondering why when I am sure that the monies 
has not even been spent? 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is a significant need for this country to 
accelerate in a very meaningful way its implementation. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me — I mean, philosophically we are not argu- 
ing we need to — I mean, give me the dollar and cents, the buyer’s 
decision here. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we are on track with both the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the USDA to begin the process of investing 
the resources that you have provided in the Recovery and Reinvest- 
ment Act. We hope to have some kind of framework by June and 
resources beginning to hit communities in the fall of this year. So 
we have a very aggressive timetable in terms of making grants and 
loans under the Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me make sure I understand. What you are 
saying is by October we will have spent — no, you are not saying 
that I guess. You are saying that within the next year we will 
spend $4.3 billion which would be stimulus plus what you are ask- 
ing for? 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is correct. 

Mr. Kingston. And in addition to that. Commerce will spend 
about $3 billion? 

Secretary ViLSACK. And this will come as no surprise to you that 
there will still be a substantial need for additional resources be- 
cause we are so far behind. 

Mr. Kingston. Does this administration see any role for the pri- 
vate sector and have any fear that this corporate welfare or that 
there can be an overlap with corporate welfare? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think what we are looking at is actu- 
ally partnerships. If you look at the way in which we are going to 
structure these grants and loans we will be working in concert with 
the industry. We are trying to figure out ways to work with them, 
not against them. We are trying to figure out ways in which we can 
entice and incent these monies to be leveraged. 
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Mr. Kingston. I would imagine it would be pretty easy. They 
were paying for themselves, now the Federal Government is going 
to kick in 50 percent or whatever the percentage is. 

Secretary ViLSACK. With due respect, I am not quite sure it is 
that simple. You have got a number of unserved areas where it 
may be difficult initially to make the business case, but the need 
is still there. And it is particularly important for rural America. It 
is important for the following reasons. One, because producers need 
access to technology so that they have just in time information to 
be able to make informed decisions. Two, if we are going to focus 
on microenterprise opportunities in small business development in 
rural areas they have got to be connected not just to their market 
locally but to the worldwide market. To do that, you’ve got to have 
access to technology. And three, we are way behind, as you know, 
foreign competitors in terms of implementation of high speed 
broadband, and we cannot afford to be behind in this day and age. 

So I think there is a need, I think we are cognizant of the fact 
that we have not done as good a job as we should have in the past 
in investing these resources and we are certainly hopeful of cor- 
recting those mistakes. 

Mr. Kingston. How are you keeping from unjustly and rich in 
the — this committee has actually had some discussion about the re- 
tired Wall Street broker who is living on a mountaintop and wants 
to pull out his laptop to check his stock portfolios, why should we 
supplement his broadband? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Because he is living next to a small entre- 
preneur who is getting a small business started and needs access 
to a worldwide market. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, that is corporate welfare. If he is a small 
entrepreneur, why should we be running to him to go help him 
make money? 

BROADBAND INFRASTRUCTURE INVESTMENTS 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is in the same way that we back in the 
1930s, we provided rural electrification to farm families because it 
is a technology that you will need in order to succeed. And we have 
a long-term return on investment that will be significant and sub- 
stantial if we do this right. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you have — I would be interested in how this 
$9 billion got broken down and why for example it didn’t go to the 
USDA. If we are in a hurry to get it out, why do we create a new 
program in Commerce when the USDA already had the govern- 
mental infrastructure to do the grants? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think what you are going to find is that we 
are working in concert with the Commerce Department and you 
are going to see a unified application process, you are going to see 
a streamlined process, you are going to see a process that reflects 
the complexity of this. 

Mr. Kingston. But it should be unified and it should be stream- 
lined, in fact, it should be just one agency doing it? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The problem is that USDA focuses on rural 
areas. The Commerce Department — there are unmet needs in 
urban centers, in intercity America in the same way that there is 
need in rural America. So I think the reason why you divided the 
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money is so that both areas could be served and both areas could 
have access. 

Mr. Bishop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes, I would be happy to. 

Mr. Bishop. I don’t know if you remember the debate during the 
stimulus package, but that was a really knockout drag out over 
who was going to control these broadband monies, whether it was 
going to be Commerce or whether it was going to be Agriculture. 
And those of us who represent the rural communities actually we 
threw down and drew the line that there had to be some control 
by USDA through rural development in the Rural Utilities Service. 
Otherwise these underserved communities in rural areas wouldn’t 
get the benefits. And so that is why there was a demarcation so 
that USDA would have it. 

Mr. Kingston. I think USDA should have gotten all of it just be- 
cause it was an unexisting infrastructure. 

Mr. Bishop. Politics wouldn’t allow it? 

Ms. DeLauro. I think we all agree with the ranking member 
that USDA should have gotten all the money. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, let me suggest — 

Mr. Kingston. Let me yield to Mrs. Emerson one minute. 

Mrs. Emerson. Here is one thing. I am thrilled. I would rather 
give all the money to RUS too, having 28 very rural counties. How- 
ever, the thing that is a little troubling and kind of confusing to 
me is, I know RUS is getting a larger piece I guess than the NTIA 
at Commerce, is that correct? Or is it about equal or is it flipped 
the other way? It is flipped the other way. 

BROADBAND MAPS 

However, the Federal Communications Commission has actually 
been tasked with providing a plan for broadband deployment, if 
you will, throughout the rest of the country and creating a map for 
the places we need it, but it is not due for a whole year from now. 
And that is why I am confused, because I know that you all are 
going to use this money, and believe me we have a need, and I 
have lots of people who applied for these grants through RUS. But 
I am just confused why the FCC then is layered over on top of both 
NTIA and USDA to create this map when perhaps we should have 
created that map in advance. I know we have one already in Mis- 
souri, so I am not sure it is that hard, but still. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think you are going to find that a substan- 
tial number of maps exist in States that will make it easier for us 
to identify where the unserved and underserved areas are and easi- 
er for the FCC after we do our work and after we do our invest- 
ments to figure out where we haven’t been able to meet the need 
or the demand. And I would say in fairness, we have a responsi- 
bility to do this job better than we have done it in the past. And 
that is the challenge that we have laid out to RUS. And I think 
with the system and the process and the conversations taking place 
between us and Commerce, I think we are going to do a better job. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, are you, in your heart of hearts, 
convinced that there is no corporate welfare here or do you have 
fear that it could creep into some corporate welfare? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Honestly, I don’t see it that way, I truly 
don’t. What I see is the difficulty with small populated areas where 
the need is significant and great being able to without government 
assistance be able to make the business case today for the infra- 
structure investment. Once the infrastructure investment is made, 
then the business case is created, I think, to figure out ways in 
which you can market and utilize that service. I just think it is 
very difficult. It is a much easier business decision to make to put 
it someplace where it is less expensive to install and where the 
rates are more competitive and more profitable. 

Mr. Kingston. I know I am out of time, but I can’t resist saying, 
so broadband is now an entitlement and a right, is that what I am 
hearing? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, no. I would say with due respect 

Mr. Kingston. That is the problem with a 5-minute rule, you 
can’t get into the philosophical discussions. 

Secretary ViLSACK. To be candid, you have had ten minutes. 

Mr. Kingston. I have been yielding generously. 

Secretary ViLSACK. They didn’t start your clock right away. 

Ms. DeLauro. No, no, no, you were going to say something. 

Mr. Kingston. No, that is good. We will continue the discussion 
later. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I will only say that there is a national need. 
It is not an entitlement, it is a national need. 

Mr. Kingston. Close to entitlement. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Those are your words, not mine. 

Mr. Kingston. I don’t mind adopting them. 

RUS (ARRA) BROADBAND PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Secretary, I will just make one very short 
comment on that. Our concern on this committee, and it is on both 
sides of the aisle, as you can tell, is that we have a lot of faith in 
USDA through RUS delivering these loans and getting to where 
there is the greatest need. And you are not going to have to answer 
this. But I am just saying is that we don’t want this held up. We 
have got a stimulus package that is there that is supposed to be 
moved. We figure that in fighting for that money, that we could get 
that money out much more quickly because of a developed program 
than with going through Commerce. 

So that is why we are watching as carefully as we can, because 
that is what it was about. That was what — just we were in danger 
of losing this money, as you know. I mean, we fought like hell, ex- 
cuse me, to make sure it was there because we believed that USDA 
had a better mechanism to do this than Commerce. So that is what 
we are just watching, and we are going to go vigilant. And we want 
to make sure that ultimately, the loan money gets out fast and 
quickly. And the stimulus money is out there to do the job it was 
intended to do. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And I think your confidence is well placed be- 
cause I think we have had an impact on the system, and I think 
you are going to see those resources on both the Commerce and the 
USDA out as quickly as appropriate. 
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NATIONAL ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, obviously you can tell we are going to be 
looking at it and we will be talking to you about it. Let me go back 
to the national animal identification system issue. Dr. John 
Clifford, APHIS’ chief veterinarian, said before a recent House Ag 
Committee at an animal ID oversight hearing, “The system we 
have has not worked. The system has to be effective, and this is 
not effective.” Several questions. Why should we continue, and I 
would beg the indulgence of the other side of the aisle. Why should 
we continue the Bush animal ID system? If you want us to keep 
the system on life support in the 2010 budget, we need to know 
where you are taking the program, when we will have an indica- 
tion from USDA as to how it will deliver an effective animal ID 
program. 

Let me add to this configuration April 2009 cost benefit analysis 
report. Interesting findings. I am not going to go through them all. 
But the study found that an effective animal ID system would be 
a valuable tool for protecting U.S. market share for beef exports. 
The study concludes that countries that fail to provide an effective 
traceability system will lose export market access. Researchers es- 
timate that a loss of 25 percent of market share loss similar to the 
South Korean market prior to the 2003 BSE. Discovery in the U.S. 
would result in producer revenues dropping by $18.25 per head 
sold. Anyway, the economic benefits that are pointed out in this 
study, we didn’t do the study, they came out of people who know 
this area and who have come to some recommendations and conclu- 
sions. There are positive economic benefits from an effective animal 
ID system. You also have public-private partnerships. 

If we have a mandatory system you cut down the costs because 
we are not dealing with marketing everywhere in this place. We 
are also going to get the private sector to pick up some of the costs 
of this effort as well. What are the greatest impediments to deliv- 
ering such a system? Since the voluntary approach for 5 years has 
failed, doesn’t the study further make a case for a mandatory iden- 
tification system? 

Secretary ViLSACK. There are a number of issues within animal 
identification, and I will just touch on a few of them. You asked 
what are the barriers. There is a serious reservation and concern 
on the part of a number of producers as to precisely how this infor- 
mation will he collected, who will collect it, where it will be stored, 
how secure it will be and what uses beyond animal identification 
could potentially be used and whether or not information that is 
collected is subject to any kind of public disclosure. That is one 
issue. There is the issue of cost. There is a significant difference 
between the cost of an animal identification system for poultry, for 
sheep, for hogs and for cattle. I think it is fair to say, and I could 
be corrected on this, but I think it is fair to say that the cost of 
the cattle industry is significantly higher than it is to the other in- 
dustries. And the question then becomes who bears that cost and 
who should bear it and what cost is it. 

And I have seen some estimates as high as $5 to $6 a head, 
which is a fairly significant cost to the producers. There are serious 
issues about how detailed the identification must be and whether 
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or not when you talk about traceability whether or not you are 
talking about movements from one field to another or are you talk- 
ing about movements from where cattle are raised to where they 
are slaughtered. Precisely what are you talking about. So there are 
a number of issues that at least I have learned in the two listening 
sessions that lead me to believe that we need to be more innovative 
and more creative about this process. 

Now, that is not to say that I will, at some point, in time not 
agree with your observation. I am interested in learning as much 
as I can because my goal is to have as much participation as pos- 
sible. 


NATIONAL ANIMAL ID SYSTEM 

Now, you may say, well, a mandatory system will guarantee par- 
ticipation. Maybe yes, maybe no. If you have serious resistance to 
a system, you could potentially get yourself in a situation where 
you don’t have as much participation as you need. And it is fairly 
clear that you need 70 to 80 percent participation or the system is 
not going to work. 

So we are conducting these listening sessions. Madam Chair, we 
don’t expect to drag this out for an extended period of time. That 
is not our desire. We do want to give all parts of the country an 
opportunity to participate and to provide input. We have already, 
in two listening sessions, had 57 presentations. And I think we 
have half a dozen more of these listening sessions scheduled over 
the course of the next couple of months. 

So our expectation is to get something concluded here relatively 
soon. It is important. You have identified the fact that there is 
huge market risk here, if we don’t do it right, huge. And, of course, 
there is an issue of animal disease and the capacity to contain it 
if it happens. 

Ms. DeLauro. I want to make a final comment because I am out 
of time. And this is information that I received yesterday which I 
would like to have further conversations with you. 

The Canadians, 2001, launched the system; fully compliant by 
2002. There are about 10 to 12 companies out there that deal with 
this issue. Wisconsin: 60,000 Wisconsin livestock farms registered 
annually since 2004, $12 per farm to run the program. That comes 
from the — I didn’t make that up — ^Wisconsin Livestock ID Associa- 
tion. Forty million head of Canadian cattle tracked since 2001, 20 
cents per head to run the program. 

The data is there, and we have to come to some decision here 
and look at what the accuracies are of the costs involved over the 
years. They have been overstated to a fare-thee-well. We are now 
at $142 million, and it is another $14.6 million. And it is hard to 
justify for the outcome. 

And when my colleagues look at outcomes — believe me, if this 
were some social program somewhere and we had this rate of fail- 
ure, I suggest to you it would be on the list of programs that are 
going to be terminated. And you would have concurrence by 435 
Members of this body, given this age of looking at cost and what 
we are spending here. 
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I will just leave it at that. I would like to have more conversa- 
tions with you privately about data and information, about costs 
that are involved. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mrs. Emerson. 

HUNGER-FREE COMMUNITY GRANTS REQUEST 

Mrs. Emerson. Ditto on the computers, too, yes. 

Okay. Mr. Secretary, last week, a report from Eeeding America 
helped lay out a cold fact of life in America: that more than 12 mil- 
lion children in the U.S. are food insecure. And, in Missouri, prob- 
ably one out of every five children under the age of 5 is food inse- 
cure. And while those numbers are from 2005 to 2007, I have to 
believe based on a lot of anecdotes that I have had from folks in 
my district with rising unemployment that that number is rising 
as well. 

And so, given our knowledge of the facts, I really believe strongly 
that now is the time for Congress and the administration to do ev- 
erything we can to ensure — every effort to maximize resources, le- 
verage funds and ensure that we do not overlook any opportunity 
to reduce the number of hungry. 

This is an area where I believe the $5 million request for hunger- 
free community grants will be beneficial. And, as you may know, 
these grants would support communities and efforts to organize 
local strategies for hunger prevention, especially among children. 
And I am hoping that these grants will be funded and help find 
their way to organize and leverage other local efforts. 

Mr. Secretary, however, I do believe that we also need to ensure 
that we are doing all we can on a national level, as well. In your 
short time on the job, would you say that you have come across 
anything resembling a comprehensive government-wide strategy to 
combat hunger in America? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think there are elements of a comprehen- 
sive strategy. I think the capacity to expand the school nutrition 
programs, the school lunch programs, working with countless num- 
bers of local organizations to fill in the gaps on weekends and dur- 
ing summer vacation. I don’t know that we necessarily have found 
the silver bullet, but I think there are a lot of innovative and cre- 
ative ideas out there. And we hope to be able foster more of those 
ideas, particularly in those gap areas. 

I will tell you that the recent school closures with the HlNl have 
given us an opportunity to think about what happens if there is an 
extended period of time when schools are shut down. And we began 
to talk about what our response and what our responsibility would 
be. And I think what I learned from that was that, in that cir- 
cumstance, if we have an extended school closure, we have work to 
do. 

So I think there are elements of a comprehensive plan, but I 
wouldn’t tell you today that, here is what the plan is. 

Mrs. Emerson. Well, you know, just like Secretary Clinton is try- 
ing to marshal all of the government resources — and, you know, 
you have been definitely part of that on the international hunger 
front. We had that meeting; Rosa was there, and I was there. It 
was a couple of weeks ago, who knows, but somewhere in the last 
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couple of weeks. And I was very excited about that, because I 
thought she had a great handle on it. 

Would it be in your ability to be able to do the same kind of 
multi-pronged strategy and pull everybody together in the room on 
the domestic front? Is that something that you would support or 
that you would be interested in doing? 

NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, and I think to a certain extent, not that 
I have called this or that I have been personally involved in it, but 
to the extent that there has been a fairly broad group of folks 
working on the reauthorization proposal, I think we have the work- 
ings, the beginnings of that process. And I have had a series of 
meetings, individual meetings, with a number of groups on this 
issue of what do you do on weekends and what do you do on sum- 
mer vacation. I am concerned about that. 

I think we have had a real good-faith effort to try to get food to 
children. We just haven’t figured out how to make sure that all of 
our children are actually, in fact, fed. 

Mrs. Emerson. Yeah. And the fact that we still have 12 million 
who we know are food insecure is pretty scary, and considering 
how rich our country is, even the poorest among the poor, as com- 
pared to, you know, say, other countries in Latin America, Central 
America. But it is just mind-boggling — because, you know, some 
people don’t want to go to the food pantry. And, of course, half of 
the time, our food pantries now just don’t have anything. 

And the school lunch program is great, but not all kids go to 
school. And so, you still have all the little ones who, if they are not 
in Head Start and getting a square meal there, they are left out 
in the cold. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is why WIC is important. That is why 
the day-care programs are important. That is why the school lunch 
and school breakfast programs are important. 

But I would point out that we have another issue that we have 
to deal with, and that is, depending upon how those programs are 
implemented at the local level, it creates the potential for stigma, 
which discourages youngsters from utilizing the program. 

Just today, I had a story of a computer program where you basi- 
cally put your thumbprint on the computer to verify you are the 
person who is supposed to get the lunch, and then in big, huge, 
bold letters it says “free and reduced lunch student.” So your kids 
are going through the line, you are putting your finger up there, 
and it tags you as a free and reduced lunch kid. And, you know, 
so what happens is youngsters say, “I don’t want even to be part 
of it. I will just skip lunch.” 

Mrs. Emerson. Right. And that is absolutely critical. 

But it would be wonderful if we could encourage you to try to put 
a more formal organization together so we could collectively work 
on this issue. There are so many resources and so many private or- 
ganizations, nongovernmental organizations out there working on 
this issue, and I just feel like if we collectively do it and we have 
a national campaign, if you will 

Secretary ViLSACK. Can I just have an amendment that, if we 
were going to do this, I think we ought to do both sides of the equa- 
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tion here. We have an issue with hunger, but we also have an issue 
with obesity. And it would be helpful, I think, to have a conversa- 
tion about both. 

Mrs. Emerson. I think it definitely does fit together, because in 
our more rural areas — as we are sitting here eating Virginia pea- 
nuts with how many grams of fat? 

Ms. DeLauro. Only one side of the aisle is eating. Thanks, Jack. 

Mrs. Emerson. 140 calories — oh, no. 

Thank you so much. But we would like very much, and I would 
personally like very much, to work with you on this issue. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

I had said that I wanted to go back and revisit the issue of the 
Office of Civil Rights budget. The proposed 2010 budget for the Of- 
fice of Civil Rights totals $28 million, an increase of about 7.6 per- 
cent, including funding for an additional two full-time employees, 
bringing the total number in that office to 115. 

Given the tremendous backlog and the complaints which have 
yet to be adjudicated, not to mention the cases that are currently 
being filed, in addition to the ramp-up of the second phase of the 
Pigford case and the administrative burdens that that will present, 
I wonder if the Office of Civil Rights needs a significant increase 
in resources above what is being proposed. 

And as an addendum to that, could you share with us how many 
cases or complaints are currently pending? And, of those pending, 
how many are internal complaints and how many are external 
complaints, for example, those submitted by minority farmers or 
producers? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Sir, I don’t know that I have a breakdown of 
the specific number of complaints in terms of internal or external. 
I can tell you that we are reviewing the previous 8 or 9 years’ 
worth of complaints. It stands in my memory that there is some- 
where in neighborhood of 13,000, but I could be wrong about that 
number. 

And the reason we are reviewing them is that a relatively small, 
and I mean a relatively small, number of those complaints were 
found to be valid complaints or properly filed. So we wanted to 
make sure that whatever decisions were made were made in the 
proper fashion. 

We have or are in the process of securing the services of some 
folks who are going to help us go through that process, who, be- 
cause of their previous experience, will be able to do a fairly good 
and relatively quick job because they know what to look for in re- 
viewing those files. And I believe we are doing that within the ex- 
isting budget, this year’s budget. 

We have requested additional money. We have requested addi- 
tional money for additional employees and for a record manage- 
ment system. We are hopeful that, with this additional money, that 
we can also aggressively pursue our congressional mandate to es- 
tablish a meaningful Office of Advocacy and Outreach in order to 
prevent future problems. 
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So our hope is that we have adequate resources to do the job. 
And if we don’t, then we will have to figure out a way to make do. 
We are very committed to this. And I think we have the people to 
be able to get it done. 

Mr. Bishop. Let me ask you, the Office of Civil Rights, the direc- 
tor of that office, does he report directly to you, or does he report 
to the Under Secretary for Administration? What is the chain of 
command there? 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, I don’t have the flowchart in my 
mind right now. I will tell you that what we are suggesting is that 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration be elevated to an Under 
Secretary so that he can be on the same level as all the of the other 
Under Secretaries, so when he asks for assistance in promoting 
civil rights in terms of hiring and promotion and activities within 
each agency, he is at the same level as his counterparts. 

Mr. Bishop. He would also oversee the other sub-agencies with 
regard to administration matters? 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is correct. That is correct. 

Mr. Bishop. Okay. Do you need legislation to elevate that, or will 
you be able to do it administratively? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t think I can do that administratively. 
I think that is something that you have the power to do; I don’t. 

I am just suggesting that it is difficult, if you are trying to tell 
an Under Secretary of Natural Resources and Environment to, you 
know, do a better job of minority hiring or to ask questions as to 
why promotions aren’t, you know, equitable, just hypothetically 
speaking, it is difficult to do that when you are here and you are 
talking to someone who is, in a sense, a superior, at a superior 
level. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I yield back the balance of my time, and I do have some. 

Ms. DeLauro. I appreciate that, Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 
effects of HlNl ON THE PORK INDUSTRY 

Secretary, as you are well aware with the HlNl outbreak — and, 
unfortunately, it was called the swine flu and had a — I guess, num- 
ber one, it really highlights the need for the animal surveillance 
program and strong animal disease research, but also just the eco- 
nomic hardship that is placed on our pork producers. And I have 
some people talking about, you know, the bankers saying don’t — 
asking them if they want to sell their land or if they want to sell 
their sows and things like that. 

Is there anything that we can do? I mean, I have had people sug- 
gest some kind of a school lunch or government buyout or some- 
thing to try and help them. Are there any actions we can take? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are in the process of taking a look at 
what our options are. To a certain extent, the flexibilities that this 
Department has had in the past have been — I don’t know what the 
right word is; “curtailed” is the only word I can think of — curtailed 
by specific directions from Congress in terms of the allocation of re- 
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sources that have been, in the past, available. So our options are 
limited, but we are looking at that limited help and assistance. 

I know that we have received a request to purchase $50 million 
worth of pork. I, candidly, am not sure that we have that kind of 
flexibility left in the budget, but we are looking for opportunities 
to help this industry out. 

And first and foremost is to preserve the market that exists 
today by making sure that people characterize this as a virus that 
is not basically a food-borne virus. 

Mr. Latham. As far as trade, it has affected that quite dramati- 
cally. Anything that we can do on that front? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there are several things we have done 
and we are going to continue to do. And some of them have been 
successful, and we still have more work to do. 

Last week, I met with ambassadors from 20 countries, basically 
laying out precisely what our process is, laying out what the nature 
of the virus is, the fact that it was not food-borne, that you can’t 
get it by eating pork, that there is no scientific reason or inter- 
national trade reason for banning pork or pork products. We have 
been requested to provide letters to these countries, and we are in 
the process of doing that. 

We have seen a good response from Central American countries. 
They have reopened their markets. We have seen a very strong and 
positive statement from some of our trading partners, like Japan. 
We still have work to do with several of our trading partners, in- 
cluding China and Russia. 

Mr. Latham. Well, I hope when you met you served ham sand- 
wiches or something. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Oh, I have been doing my personal part, I 
can tell you that. 

Mr. Farr. We eat a lot of pork here, too. 

Mr. Latham. Thanks, Sam. 

CROP INSURANCE 

Just, I guess, about the crop insurance, I know you have a pro- 
posal that the government net book quota share, the 20 percent 
versus the current 5 percent. In that proposal, also, as far as your 
explanation of your proposed legislation, decreasing premium sub- 
sidies by 5 percent, increasing the book quota, and decreasing the 
premiums on the CAT coverage by 25 percent. 

I mean, do you know which — will the Department do some kind 
of analysis — number one, has this been proposed? Is there any leg- 
islative language? Number two, have you done any kind of study 
as to which companies are going to survive if the government takes 
over more and more of the business? You are obviously very aware 
in Iowa of what a huge impact that has. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I appreciate the question about this, and I 
think it is important to sort of understand the history. 

When crop insurance was first issued, it was not something that 
was — it was something that had to be marketed. It was something 
that had to be incented. It was something where producers had to 
be encouraged to participate. 

Today, that is not the case. Many banks are now making it a 
condition of loans. Obviously, when you establish the disaster pro- 
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grams, you basically provide it as a condition of obtaining disaster 
relief, that you have crop insurance. So there is now more of a 
mandate than just simply having to market. 

Therefore, the companies don’t — they have seen a huge increase 
in their market, but they haven’t actually increased coverage and 
so forth. So they have been making a tremendous amount of 
money, billions of dollars. We just think that this needs to be a fair 
deal to taxpayers. 

Now, do we have le^slation that is proposed? Not yet. It has 
been drafted, and we will obviously get that to you. Have we done 
an analysis of how individual companies will be impacted? That 
might be difficult to do without knowing precisely what companies 
are selling what products this year. 

I will tell you that we are anxiously awaiting the GAO report on 
crop insurance to determine whether or not that leads us in a dif- 
ferent direction or supports what we are doing. And we expect to 
see that very soon. 

Mr. Latham. If I could just indulge just for one kind of follow- 
up, I mean, you know, there is great skepticism out there about the 
Federal Government controlling all the banks, controlling the car 
companies. Expanding the role in another area here where the gov- 
ernment is actually in competition with the private sector and ex- 
panding that, forcing basically a bunch of companies out of busi- 
ness, I think would get a lot of pushback, I would have to say. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I don’t want to get into a disagreement 
with you. Congressman. 

Mr. Latham. Oh, come on. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is a tremendous amount of profit being 
generated from this line of work. And, essentially, it was cre- 
ated — 

Mr. Latham. There is also a tremendous amount of risk. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is. And the government is willing to 
share in the risk. If it is 20 percent of the gain, it is also 20 percent 
of the loss. So it is a sharing of that risk and a sharing of the gain, 
and we think a fairer sharing of the gain because the gain has dra- 
matically increased. And as time goes on, the capacity to more ac- 
curately determine what your losses are going to be gets better, 
and so you increase the profit margin. So this is about recalibrating 
the deal, and I think it is a fair request. 

Mr. Latham. I respectfully disagree, but thank you very much. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I expect that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Davis. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD RESEARCH INITIATIVE 

Mr. Davis. In 1862 and 1890, legislation was passed creating 
land grant colleges and, as a result of that, the Agriculture and 
Food Research Initiative, which provides competitive grants for 
some of these universities to do research and maybe to find better 
ways for nutrition, food safety, agricultural production, and even 
conservation problems. 

Do you think it is adequately funded today? And if not, would 
you support increasing funding for AFRI? 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, that is an interesting way of 
phrasing a question. We are here to talk about the budget we have 
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proposed and submitted. I will tell you that I am looking forward 
to the opportunity to spend a full year understanding the intrica- 
cies of this budget, because when we do have that full year I think 
we will make perhaps even better decisions than we have made in 
the relatively short period of time. 

I am interested in making sure that the research that is done by 
USDA is, A, coordinated; B, works with our land grant universities; 
C, is competitive as it can possibly be; and D, addresses the critical 
issues confronting agriculture. 

I can’t tell you today, because I frankly have not had the time 
to delve into this, whether or not that is the system we have today. 
We may very well have that system. But I wanted the opportunity 
for the Under Secretary of Research to be able to look at this and 
give recommendations to me in terms of whether we have the best 
system and the most adequately funded system or whether we need 
to put more additional resources in. My suspicion is that he will 
come back and say more resources are needed. 

Mr. Davis. Madam Chairman, there is a letter that each of us 
probably have. I would like to ask, if we could, for that to be put 
into the record of today’s hearing, if that is possible, unless it is 
already a part of it. It is signed by 59 vice presidents and 11 presi- 
dents of the land grant colleges. With your permission. 

Ms. DeLauro. Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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May 5. 2009 



The Honorable Rosa Del^uro 
Chair 

SubcommiHee on Agriculture, Rural Development 
Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


I'hc Honorable Jack Kingston 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Agriculture. Rural Development 
Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington. DC 20515 


Dear Chairwoman Del.auro and Ranking Member Kingston: 

We, as leaders of the nation’s public and land-grant colleges, write to urge your support for the nation's 
agricultural and food systems. More than ever before, our collective well-being is linked to the sustainable 
and competitive production of food, fiber, and now fuel, on America's lands. The future of this foundational 
element of our economy and of our way of life depends upon continued investment in discovery, innovation 
and science-based applications. 


Congress, in the 2008 Farm Bill, recognized the urgency of research and education in agriculture by establishing 
the National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NII 'A) and restructuring existing authorities to create a new 
flagship competitive grants program — the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI). We urge the 11 Ith 
Congress and the Administration to continue to build upon this progress by significantly increasing 
investment in AFRI. 


The essential challenge of sustaining our food safety and quality, while protecting our soil and water resources, 
surely justifies such an investment. Each news cycle brings additional stories that underscore the direct impact of 
food, nutrition, agriculture, and natural resources on our lives; 

• Food price increases have destabilized economies around the globe. 

• All too ntany regions continue to suffer the oppression of food shortages and malnutrition. 

• Food safety remains a leading public concern, as microbial and chemical eonlaminants continue to be 
detected in common foods such as peanut hulter and baby formula. 

■ fhe Centers for Disease Control and Prevention report that 200 million Americans — 67 percent ofthe 
population — - are now either overweight or obese (a doubling since 1980). 

• Farm-produced biofuels are a centerpiece in our energy- strategy. 

• Agnicullure will be ediical to our sliaicgits for rc^iuling to climaie change and resource sustainability. 

• The secure future of our nation is directly dependent upon protecting and maintaining the integrity of oui 
food, fiber and fuel systems. 

• Food and agriculture remains a key segment of our economy, and can become the foundation for a new. 
green BioFconomy in the decades ahead. 
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l-'or 1 50 years. American agriculture has met such challenges and excelled on a global level. Our land-grant 
universities are proud of the role \vc have played as leaders of the research and education underlying that 
success. 

Hut our nation's leadership in food and agricultural sciences is in jeopardy. 

• For every^ $120 for NIH. we invest only $1 for food and agriculture competitive funding. 

• AFRl was one of the few federal science programs to receive no investment in the recent stimulus 
package. 

• Fewer than 22% of qualiHed research proposals are now funded in USDA's largest competitive grants 
program. 

• Agricultural and food sciences receive only about !% of total federal R&D. 

Enhanced investment is critical to not only American farmers: global economic and environmental 
sustainability relies upon better knowledge and innovative answers. 

The National Institute of Food and Agriculture provides financial support for many meritorious programs at 
land-grant and related universities. We remain vigorous champions of these other core programs — which 
provide the foundation for all that we do for .America — but we view AFRl as a “special priority among 
priorities.” Currently only about $200 million has been appropriated of the $700 million authorization. 
urge you to join us in making a susfaineJ commitment to fund AFRl at the full authorized level hy 
increasing funding for AFRl hy $t0U million per year over the ne.xt five years. 

Sincerely, 



Jack M. Payne 

Vice President for Extension and Outreach 

Iowa State University and 

Chair, APLU Board on Agncuiiure Assembly 

Wendy Wintersteen 

Dean, College of Agriculture 

Director of the Expert iirent Station 

Iowa State University and 

Chair. Administrative Heads Section 

APLU Board on Agriculture Assenibiy 


Peter McPherson 
President 

Association of Public ami Land-grant Universities 

I,ee T. ! odd. Jr. 

President. University of Kentucky and 
Chair, Board of Directors 

Assoctatiun of Puhlk and Land-grant Universities 
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Dean and Director 
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Michigan Stale University 
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Ms. DeLauro. Go ahead. 

RURAL BROADBAND PROGRAMS 

Mr. Davis. My second comment, as we talk about broadband, I 
envision that rural Tennessee and rural Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict and rural counties across America could use broadband as a 
way to basically have a magnet school for small school systems 
that would be possible for them to be able to educate the best and 
brightest. Maybe a college professor at the University of Tennessee 
or Iowa will be instructing students from the fourth grade all the 
way up through the 12th grade. 

My wife, a teacher, says that for the first 3 years of school we 
teach a child to read and, after that, the child reads to learn. And 
so I think that we are failing in this country in not challenging the 
best and brightest. We did a wonderful job with special education, 
to bring folks into our economy, into the workforce, and from then 
we have actually helped folks be able to be a part of our society. 

But I think broadband is where we can really make a tremen- 
dous difference in many areas, education being one of those. When 
the interstate systems were built, they didn’t stop in Nashville, 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville. They went all across rural 
America. Broadband needs to do the same thing. 

And so my hope is, as you start promulgating the rules, so that 
my communication cooperatives in the district, or wherever it may 
be, can apply for the grants to be able to make available and acces- 
sible to the rural public school systems an opportunity to better 
fund education at much less cost. 

So, at what level are we today in being able to have the rules 
ready so that we can start seeing some of the dollars be expended? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, first of all, you are absolutely 
correct that there are multiple uses for broadband. You have men- 
tioned one that is very important. The other is health care, the op- 
portunity to link health care clinics with imaging resources. X-rays 
and so forth, to save health care costs and make it easier for people 
in rural communities to get adequate health care. There are many 
uses for it. 

We expect and anticipate by June that we will have the rules 
and a framework in place. We expect, as it relates to the Recovery 
and Reinvestment resources, that we will probably see three sepa- 
rate distributions of resources. Why, you say, not all at one time? 
Because we want to learn from what kind of applications we get 
from the first tranche of resources. And we expect that those re- 
sources will first be invested in the fall of this year. So we are — 
and that is both the Commerce Department and the USDA. 

Mr. Davis. My home in Pall Mall still has dial-up. So when we 
talk about the need for actually extending telecommunications and 
others to rural areas, that is important. 

I hear folks talk about this being a waste of money. The farm- 
to-market roads go to a State highway. The State highway goes to 
the intrastate system. The intrastate roads go to the interstate and 
connect. And as a result of that, food, labor. America’s future be- 
cause of rural America, because of looking at rural America and 
helping develop it, has made America’s future better. I think 
broadband can be a part of that. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. I agree with you. 

Mr. Davis. My time is up. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much. 

MARKET ACCESS PROGRAM 

I have one question about the MAP program, and then I want 
to get into nutritional issues. 

The administration’s — OMB’s — justification for reducing funding 
for the MAP program cited a 10-year-old GAO study but did not 
mention a more recent Global Insight study commissioned by the 
Department of Agriculture, a study called, “A Cost-Benefit Analysis 
of USDA’s International Marketing Development Programs.” That 
was a program done in 2006. 

It showed that increased program funding provided by the 2000 
Farm Bill for MAP and for the Foreign Market Development Pro- 

f ram, the FMD, successfully increased U.S. Agricultural exports by 
3.8 billion and helped increase the annual farm net cash income 
by $460 million. 

Why was this study not taken into account by the administra- 
tion? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I am not sure that it wasn’t taken into 
account. I think there is obviously support for export assistance; it 
is a question of what kind of export assistance we provide. 

I think what we are suggesting is, the way in which we were pro- 
viding these resources, essentially we are funding for-profit enter- 
prises for activities and events that would have occurred anyway, 
and, in fact, are occurring. 

So it is not a question of not being supportive of MAP. It is a 
question of whether the resources we were spending were for serv- 
ices that would have been provided anyway, and we believe prob- 
ably would have been and will be provided anyway. 

Mr. Farr. Okay. I am sure we are going to have quite a struggle 
in Congress, as we always do, on MAP funding. 

SCHOOL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

But let me switch to something that is dear to my heart and I 
think dear to your heart and certainly dear to the President and 
First Lady’s heart, which is the school nutrition. 

I have been pointing out that I think we have a morass of admin- 
istrative problems in the facts of the feeding program. One is by 
all the different programs we have created, but what is inter- 
esting — and we get these reports here from your Department on 
what we spent on buying food. 

And I was just looking at this chart here of the food that was 
purchased. This is the Food and Nutrition Service, Child Nutrition 
Program. There isn’t one — the only fresh thing I could find on here 
were pears. 

You know what we spent the most amount of money on last 
year? The most money? 

Ms. DeLauro. Mozzarella cheese. 

Mr. Farr. You are right. Madam Chair. We spent — and there is 
nothing even that comes close — $148,879,987 on mozzarella cheese. 
That is just mozzarella. We also bought all kinds of cheddar 
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cheeses and other shredded cheeses, reduced cheeses, pasteurized, 
bulk, sliced cheeses, yellow cheeses, whatever. 

So the problem is that, you know, we are telling the world that 
you have to eat healthy in order to stay healthy, and yet what we 
buy and distribute to the school lunch program is all the things 
that we are not supposed to be eating, at least in that kind of 
quantity. So we have to shift what we are providing in the school 
lunches. 

Now, let me get into the programs. In the schools, we have a 
school lunch program, we have a school breakfast program, we 
have a summer food service program, we have a special milk pro- 
gram, we have a snack program. And then we get into — and we 
have commodity procurements, and that was a part of it. 

What I would hope you would do is really start streamlining. We 
ought to have just two feeding programs in America. We ought to 
have a community feeding program with the WIC and food stamps 
and all the things we do outside of the schools, in the broader com- 
munity. And the other one area we ought to have ought to be the 
school nutrition program. 

And I hope that you will work on consolidating these programs. 
I am working on the reauthorization, which isn’t in this committee. 
It is not even in the ag committees. It is in the Labor and Edu- 
cation Committee, working with George Miller’s staff to show 
them — and they have never really gone back in to look at why all 
these programs were built differently. 

We hear from the school nutritionists that they think that up to 
60 to 70 percent of the programs are consumed in administrative 
costs, because each one of these programs has to be audited and 
so on. And, I mean, I think we ought to be block-granting these to 
the schools. 

We ought to be consolidating the programs into one, kind of, 
multi-school program that the — we ought to be streamlining the 
way we qualify using the data that we use for other Federal pro- 
grams, such as the food stamp program and the Medicare program. 
They are much more accurate, the computer data, than these forms 
that have to go out to parents to prove that they are poor, and the 
parents don’t even speak the language that is on the forms. 

So I hope that you will seriously tackle this in this year when 
we have to reauthorize it, to essentially rebuild it or refinance it 
to buy things that are nutritious. 

Ms. DeLauro. You may answer, Mr. Secretary, because I want 
to try to get in as many questions as we can to meet your schedule 
and to meet a vote schedule that is coming up. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are proposing additional investments in 
fruits and vegetables, in addition to the $11 billion that we are cur- 
rently purchasing in those areas. And so we are very cognizant of 
the need to focus on more nutrition. We want to make sure that 
the programs are consistent, more consistent with the dietary 
guidelines. And we want to make sure that those dietary guidelines 
are well-informed and well-structured on a nutritious diet. 

Your issue about consolidation is a good one, and we will cer- 
tainly give that consideration. 
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Mr. Farr. Why don’t we have a salad bar in every school? That 
would be a great question for you to ask. I don’t need an answer 
here, but we would be interested in why we can’t do that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

USDA PROGRAMS SAVINGS 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, I may need to leave some of these 
for the record, but one of them is on the broadband grant eligi- 
bility. We have heard from some small suppliers that the bigger 
companies are influencing the grant process and to make sure that 
they kind of will get more than their fair share. So we can submit 
a letter to you on that, but that is something that I am sure we 
are all sensitive about and probably on the same page on. 

The other thing is I was interested in your CRP explanation to 
Mr. Latham about the actual usage of it, as compared to the alloca- 
tion of it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Not CRP. Some of the other programs, the 
wetlands 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, the wetlands. And I was wondering, do you 
apply that same ruler to SNAP and to WIC? Because it would ap- 
pear to me that there would be a similar number of enrollments. 

For example, food stamps has, as you know, an automatic trigger 
for enrollees and for food inflation. And it was adjusted in October, 
and yet in the stimulus program there was another $19 billion put 
on it, and now we have another increase. And I am just wondering 
if that same ruler applies. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think it is a slightly different cir- 
cumstance, because you are seeing an increased utilization of those 
programs as opposed to an underutilization. 

Mr. Kingston. Is the increase based on the market trigger that 
is suggested in June, or is it a speculative amount? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, I think the increase is based on recog- 
nized demand and a weakening economy. 

Mr. Kingston. Let’s take a look at that, and I can send that let- 
ter to you with a better explanation. Because it seems to me there 
is a little more speculation, because it was just suggested in Octo- 
ber. But we will see. 

The other thing is, I want to encourage you — you had testified 
previously that $49 million was overpaid to ineligible participants 
in farm programs because the recipients’ income was too high. I 
want to encourage you on that as a potential savings. And if you 
may remember, the dialogue that you and I had at that time was 
that there was also, in terms of the Food Stamp Program, overpay- 
ments of $1.29 billion. 

So, there is a lot of money there that, if we can do our jobs bet- 
ter, that we can get. And, of course, the point of both of these is 
you want farm payments to go to eligible farmers only and you 
want food stamps to go to the eligible people also. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is true. I think there has been progress 
made on the SNAP program. You know, I don’t use that term, “food 
stamp,” because, you know, I think it is a mischaracterization of 
the program. It is a supplemental nutrition program, and I think 
that is where the focus needs to be. 
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Having said that, there has been literally a halving of the error 
rate in that program over the course of the last several years. That 
doesn’t mean that there isn’t more work to be done; there does. 
And there also needs to be more work done on the school lunch and 
school breakfast program, same kind of issue. And we are certainly 
sensitive to that. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, good. Because, you know, at the end of this 
process, which I am looking forward to working with you on sav- 
ings, getting after overpayments and inefficiencies may be one 
thing that really unites some philosophies in here. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I could use your help in helping some of your 
colleagues understand that, because some people are concerned 
about the fact that we are actually teaming up with the Internal 
Revenue Service to make sure that we have a system to check and 
make sure people who are getting farm payments are the ones who 
are entitled to them. And some of the colleagues, particularly on 
your side 

Mr. Kingston. No, I absolutely agree with you. Money should go 
to those who are eligible. And I might not like all the programs, 
but they still should go to the people who are eligible for them. 

LIBERALIZING TRADE WITH CUBA 

The other thing is, will the President sign the bill if it has liber- 
alization of trade with Cuba, if it gets amended in the process? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I haven’t talked to the President about that 
issue, so I don’t want to speak for him. 

Mr. Kingston. What a smart answer. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Farr. Wouldn’t that be great? 

Mr. Kingston. Just wondering. Just wondering. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are fortunate to have the opportunity to 
do agricultural trade with Cuba, and we appreciate — you know, 
that has been a good thing for Cuba, and it is a good thing for the 
farmers. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is a good way to increase, you know, additional 
markets here for our farming communities. This is a committee 
that is supportive of this issue, pretty much so. In any case — is 
that true. Jack? 

Mr. Kingston. What was the question? 

Ms. DeLauro. You are for liberalizing trade, aren’t you? 

Mr. Kingston. I am so devoted to my loyal opposition position 
that I don’t know that I would go along with the Chair on that par- 
ticular question. But I would certainly 

Ms. DeLauro. Except if we could sell chicken to Cuba. 

Anyway, let’s move on. I will try and get as many — let me just 
rapid-fire stuff. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF FOOD SAFETY 

On the Under Secretary for Food Safety, Mr. Secretary, is there 
a candidate currently being vetted to be nominated for this posi- 
tion? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. What is our timeline here? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, the complexity has to do with 
the arrangements that are necessary in order to allow this person 
to do the job. And we are in the process of working through that 
process. Short term. 

Ms. DeLauro. I think it is imperative. I think you agree. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Don’t disagree. 

FOOD SAFETY RISK ASSESSMENT SCHEDULE 

Ms. DeLauro. Food safety assessment schedule, you know, the 
concern here is because we went through this risk-based effort that 
we are not complying with what the IG said with regard to their 
recommendations on risk-based. Why do you propose to do the food 
safety assessments only once every 4 years? 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, I don’t know the answer to that 
question. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. So if you can get back, I would just 

Secretary ViLSACK. Oh. I have been reminded that we are asking 
for an increase in the assessment so that we can increase the num- 
ber and the frequency. 

Ms. DeLauro. So we can increase the number and frequency. 
Okay. Anyway, we will talk further about that. I may have addi- 
tional questions on that, because the frequency, I think, is critically 
important. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 

Agriculture credit insurance front, let me just make a point on 
this. Supplemental, $71 million for ACIF. This was after $20 mil- 
lion in the Recovery Act. The Congress was never notified that the 
programs were going to run out of the funding mid-year, leaving 
farmers without a source of credit. 

Really, we would love a commitment from you that the Depart- 
ment will keep a better watch over these programs, notify the Con- 
gress when the program is seeing unprecedented demand and when 
we are going to run out of funds mid-year. 

Look, you know and I know these are programs that are the only 
source of credit for some people right now who are struggling. So 
let me just ask you, is the 2010 budget request sufficient to cover 
the surge demand that the farm ownership and operating loan pro- 
grams have been experiencing? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are proposing an increase. Scott reminded 
me that we are forecasting a year in advance. It is the best esti- 
mate that we have. 

I will reassure the Chair we are in the process right now of hav- 
ing meetings with a number of our budget folks to make sure that 
they are within budget. We are going to pay close attention to 
this — to all budgets, not just this one. 

FOOD SAFETY ASSESSMENT SCHEDULE 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. I just want to point out that — my last ques- 
tion, with regard to the food safety assessment schedule — a pro- 
posal to do the assessments once every 4 years was made by Bush 
FSIS in its response to the OIG report. 
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I am looking to a new administration with a stronger commit- 
ment to funding public health initiatives. So I want you to look at 
why you are continuing to look at a 4-year proposal. And if it is 
with regard to — I want to really know if it is increased funding 
that gets us stumped, because this is from a time past, in my view. 

CONSERVATION FUNDING 

Okay, let me just — on the conservation funding, I have a couple 
of questions here. You spoke to — maybe it was Mr. Latham — and 
you said you were going to try to match the existing funding with 
the increase in the enrollment, et cetera. 

Is there a question here that there is a problem in the field? In 
other words, that we do not have — that the issue becomes the de- 
livery side of USDA and a field force that is able to do the job of 
enrolling and, you know, of utilizing those funds at the rapid rate 
that the Congress has talked about these efforts. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am going to draw on my experience as a 
governor to answer that question. 

We tried to institute buffer strips into the State of Iowa. And 
what I learned from that experience was that oftentimes when gov- 
ernment comes to a farmer and says, “We have a program that is 
great for you, we want you to participate,” oftentimes there is a lit- 
tle skepticism and cynicism about it. And so, what we tried to do 
is to get a better marketing effort with farmer talking to farmer. 
So it may very well be field, but it could also be just general skep- 
ticism or a lack of appreciation for precisely what the programs 
provide. I don’t know. 

We do have a broad array of options for farmers. And one of the 
things can also be that crop prices, commodity prices increase, and 
you have a bumper year, and all of a sudden you are thinking 
maybe you should take land out of conservation reserve and put it 
into crop production, or maybe you need that additional acreage 
and maybe conservation is not as profitable as growing a crop. It 
could be a wide variety of explanations. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I think we — ^you know, obviously, I think 
that is a big issues for everyone on this committee, is these pro- 
grams, so we will continue to have that conversation. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think you all have made tremendous 
progress, if you look at the number of acres that are involved. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah. There is also an issue for me, but I will put 
it on the record, in the last administration, the issue of what are 
the programs that are most cost-effective, when Mr. Rey was here 
and so forth. We have some of that language. I would like to get 
that to you to get your take on what he thought was most cost-ef- 
fective, in terms of some of the conservation programs. In any case, 
I will get that to you. 

Mr. Kingston. Rosa, will you share that answer? That would be 
very interesting for the committee. 

Ms. DeLauro. Oh, sure, yeah, yeah. I would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Bishop, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Bishop. No, I don’t. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Mr. Kingston. 
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DIRECT FARM SUBSIDY PAYMENTS TO POLLUTERS 

Let me just — because I know you want to do what you need to 
do and we are going to have to vote, as I said, shortly. This has 
to do with the direct payments, which have already been ad- 
dressed. But this is something I wanted to ask from the last hear- 
ing and never got to do it. 

This was about farm subsidy payments to polluters. This was an 
article, November 2008, “Questionable Subsidy Payments to Pol- 
luters.” “The Federal Government has awarded millions of dollars 
in subsidies to Oklahoma animal farms that have been fined for 
violating State and Federal environmental laws.” There are about 
56 farms penalized by environmental regulators for excessive pollu- 
tion, collected more than $2.5 million in subsidies in recent years. 
Some farms have been fined and collected subsidies in the same 
year. Others are repeat offenders, if you will, and they collect sub- 
sidies. 

The paper said a dairy was subject of two Oklahoma Department 
of Agriculture fines, 17 now closed U.S. EPA enforcement cases, 
and at least one ongoing EPA case in 2001. Eor these violations, 
the dairy was fined at least $350,000 for failing to comply with en- 
vironmental laws. The dairy has received more than $880,000 in 
USDA farm subsidies since the mid-1990s. 

If we have farms that are violating State and Eederal environ- 
mental quality laws, the taxpayer is being charged twice: illegally 
polluting, and then they receive a farm support payment. 

In a response, again, in a prior time, the notion was, well, these 
are two separate things, you know, the pollution is one issue, the 
farm subsidy payment is another. Eines and farm subsidies fall 
into two distinct programs offered by two distinct agencies. 

Do you agree that fines for polluting and subsidies should not af- 
fect one another? Should we be looking at this issue? 

Secretary ViLSACK. As you were explaining the circumstance, I 
thought of all the ways in which you could potentially get yourself 
crosswise with environmental laws running an agricultural produc- 
tion facility. And some of them can be relatively innocent. I mean, 
they can be just circumstances; somebody just didn’t do their job 
on a particular day or whatever. And some can be quite intentional 
and quite egregious. 

I think you would have a very slippery slope if you start down 
that track, because I am not quite sure where you stop. So what 
if you haven’t filed a proper tax return, you haven’t reported all of 
your income, does that disqualify you? What if you violate other 
laws, other criminal laws, does that disqualify you? 

I mean, I am not quite sure — I think it is appropriate to keep 
them separate. And if there is a problem with repeat violations, 
then there are ways in which you can substantially charge that op- 
eration and you can, in some cases, shut it down. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, but USDA protects wetlands and highly 
erodible soil by limiting subsidy payments to violators already. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there is a direct connection, potentially, 
there, because you are essentially providing resources for conserva- 
tion and water quality, and you have somebody who is basically 
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contaminating the water there. So I think there is a greater nexus 
in that circumstance. 

I am all for holding people accountable, and I am all for making 
sure that environmental laws are strongly and strictly enforced. I 
am just not sure that that is the right penalty. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, we are going to look at, and I know there 
is a difference of opinion, but we are looking at direct payments, 
which we are going to try to do something about. And the presump- 
tion there — and, look, I have been a supporter in that effort. I am 
also a supporter of dealing with the IRS data in which you can deal 
with this. But there has been no violation in that kind, potentially. 
These are repeat offenders. 

Secretary ViLSACK. But just to give you a sense of this, I mean, 
some of these operations have multiple locations, and some of them 
have multiple business arrangements. In other words, there may 
be a partnership here, and there may be a limited liability corpora- 
tion over here, family farm corporation over here. That is extraor- 
dinarily complex, because each one of those entities may be receiv- 
ing payments, and there may be one person who is common to both 
of them, and that one person has a violation. Do you stop payments 
on both operations or just the operation that was directly respon- 
sible for the violation? I mean 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me — ^because I think that this merits a great- 
er discussion and conversation. If we can agree to look at this issue 
of people who are — and this comes out of a newspaper account, if 
you will. And, you know, again, as I say, with repeat offenders, 
somebody can make a mistake and, you know, not one-size-fits-all, 
a cookie cutter. But if you continue to make the same mistake, and, 
you know, the outcome is the same, there is no real, you know, 
penalty. 

What I would like to do is have you try to take a look at this 
issue, if you would, and we will as well, and I will as well, to see 
if there is, you know, something here that makes it clear to people 
that if you are going to violate the law here and do it repeatedly, 
well, then you can’t just come out on the other side of this. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I know, in Iowa, when we had habitual viola- 
tor laws, we basically could shut the operation down. That seems, 
to me, to be the more appropriate 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, it may be. And that is why I am saying we 
need to talk about it. But that is not happening. It is not hap- 
pening. The only thing that is happening is more subsidies are 
going out. That is the result, not shutting it down. 

So what I will do, Mr. Secretary, is I think I have more ques- 
tions, but I will, you know, just submit them for the record. And 
they have to do with COOL and, you know, some other areas. And 
I know some of these — the GIPSA stuff, just a couple of questions 
on that, but I understand the nature of that, for the stockyards. 

So I think, with that — any of my colleagues, anything else? Okay. 

Thank you very, very much, Mr. Secretary. 

And I want to go back to my original comments. I think this is 
a budget for this effort that we are very excited about. I want to 
stipulate that, and look forward to really working with you on a 
number of these efforts. I think, you know, the budget reinforces 
the priorities of this portfolio in a way that I think we can build 
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on and meet the needs and the challenges of the people who are 
out there. 

So thank you very much. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. The hearing is adjourned. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARimNT OF AGRICUIjTURE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MAY 13, 2009 


QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. FARR 
MARKET ACCESS PROGRAM (MAP) 

Mr. Farr; I understand the need to cut costs but why are you 
seeking to reduce funding for export promotion through MAP during a 
time of economic crisis? Especially given the fact that international 
competitors receive many times more support from their governments for 
promotion in key global markets. 

Response: The proposal contributes to lowering the Federal 

deficit which is an important objective for this Administration in this 
time of record-high deficits. Although annual MAP funding will be 
reduced, the program will still provide assistance for overseas market 
promotion of $160 million per year. In addition, other export 
promotion programs, such as the Foreign Market Development Program and 
the Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops Program, will continue at 
their current funding levels. 

In reducing the annual funding level, USDA will review the extent 
to which large, for-profit entities benefit from MAP brand promotion 
and increase the emphasis on generic promotion efforts to ensure that 
program benefits accrue more broadly to America's farmers, ranchers, 
and small businesses. 


MARKET ISSUES - ACCESS, DATA REPORTING 

Mr, Farr: On PACA: In light of the economy, complaints of slow- 
and no-pay within the produce industry are increasing. PACA provides 
protections in these instances. But the regulations are unclear as to 
when a company loses its trust protections. What is the department 
going to do to clarify the regulations to ensure the industry maintains 
this important trust protection? Because of the current economic 
climate, it is important that this be done quickly. What is your 
timetable for this? 

Response: The Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) is currently 
in the process of drafting a change to the PACA regulations in response 
to concerns raised by the produce industry that recent court decisions 
are causing perfected trust creditors to lose their trust rights when 
they agree to accept payments over time from their debtor/customer. 

The proposed regulatory amendments are being crafted to provide 
companies and the courts with clear direction in this matter. We 
anticipate issuance of a proposed rule in the fall. All interested 
parties will have an opportunity to comment before any new regulation 
on this matter is finalized. 
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LOCALLY GROWN PRODUCE IN SCHOOLS 

Mr. Farr: On locally grown: Given seasonality and sourcing 
challenges faced by some school systems due to their geographic 
location, how do we ensure students have access to locally grown fruits 
and vegetables in their meals? For example, in my district, fresh 
produce is plentiful; however, other states may not have the 
growing/ farming base in their communities. 

Response: Student access to locally grown fruits and vegetables 

will always be affected by seasonality and sourcing challenges. 
Geographic location also affects the variety of local fresh produce 
that is available to students. However, these issues are largely 
addressed by the National Farm to School Online website, 
http : / /WWW . f armtoschool . org/ . The site offers a map with links to 
State websites that have established local purchasing programs. The 
programs typically promote and offer assistance to schools, growers, 
and distributors to facilitate the establishment and implementation of 
local purchase programs, thereby ensuring that students have access to 
locally grown fruits and vegetables. According to the website, 41 
States have an established program, including the State of California. 


LEAFY GREEN MARKETING AGREEMENT 

Mr. Farr: Leafy Greens Marketing Agreement -• Where is USDA in the 
process of implementing a national Leafy Green Marketing Program? 

You may recall in 2007 after the E. Coli outbreak California 
farmers w/ CDFA and others came together to raise the bar for food 
safety. As a result the California Leafy Green Products Handler 
Marketing Agreement (LGMA) was formed and a similar agreement in 
Arizona followed. 

Even with the quality assurances in the LGMA the buyers have 
started a vicious spiral of one upmanship using private party 
auditors that require even greater levels of assurances not necessarily 
based in science. E.g. - We have lost riparian area for our wildlife 
and buffer zones to prevent runoff. 

I feel we need to have a national science based program government 
verified auditing standards. Food safety should not be used as a 
marketing tool. 

Response: Broad commodity groups {e.g., leafy green vegetables) 

have initiated discussions with the Agricultural Marketing Service 
(AMS) concerning establishment of one or more marketing agreements 
across wide geographical areas that involve quality factors using FDA- 
recommended standards and guidelines. Based on interest expressed by 
the industry, AMS issued an Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 
published in the Federal Register in October 2007, to deteirmine public 
interest in establishing a national leafy greens (lettuce, spinach, and 
cabbage) marketing agreement. Program specialists analyzed 3,500 
public comments received in response to the notice. Since that time, 
AMS has been actively engaged in discussions with agricultural 
producers and handlers on a possible new program. 
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AMS is currently reviewing a request for public hearings on a 
proposed national marketing agreement for leafy green vegetables, which 
is expected to be submitted by a coalition of producer and handler 
representatives of the fresh produce industry in June 2009. As 
proposed, the agreement would authorize the development and 
implementation of production and handling regulations ("metrics") 
designed to support good agricultural, handling, manufacturing, and 
management practices in the fresh leafy green vegetable industry. 
Metrics would be science-based, scalable and regionally applicable in 
order to accommodate compliance of varying size and types of 
operations . 

If the proposal meets the purpose of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, AMS will proceed with scheduling hearings around 
the United States to gather evidence and advance the rulemaking process 
accordingly. These hearings will likely occur in September and 
October 2009. AMS will base the decision on whether to establish an 
agreement on evidence submitted during public hearings, post-hearing 
briefs and substantive comments to any Recommended Decision published 
in the Federal Register. If the program moves forward, it would become 
fully functional during the spring of 2011. 


CLEAN PLANT NETWORK 

Mr. Farr: Was the decision reflected in the President's budget 
to transfer funding the farm bill dedicated to the Clean Plant Network 
a reflection of the Administration's views on the need to protect 
horticultural crops from plant diseases and to provide clean stock for 
the production of fruits, vegetables, and nursery crops? 

Response: The Administration believes that the Clean Plant 
Network is an important function; however, limited resources and 
competing concerns have forced us to concentrate our budget requests on 
other priority work. 


Mr. Farr: Because of the increased frequency of those emergency 
pest efforts, the farm bill dedicated funding to improve the pest 
improve the safety net against plant pests and diseases. Now, the 
President's budget proposes to cut that program's mandatory spending 
from $45 million to $15 million. Please provide an explanation as to 
why the department believes this valuable program merits a cut? Does 
this cut reflect the Administration's willingness to pay for increased 
emergency programs that will result from the USDA's failure to fully 
implement the protections contained in the farm bill? 

Response: While we believe this program is important, there are 

many competing concerns that have forced the Department to focus its 
budget requests on other priority work. 


NUTRITION 

Mr. Farr: Congress will reauthorize the child nutrition programs 
this year and both President Obama and USDA Secretary Vilsack have 
publically stated their commitment to improving the healthfulness of 
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school meals. What specific recommendations does FNS have for how to 
improve the healthfulness of school meals, including adding more fresh 
fruits and vegetables, in this authorization? 

Response: Reducing childhood obesity and improving the diets of 
children is a top priority in the upcoming reauthorization. In order 
to do this. The Department is looking for opportunities to improve the 
nutritional quality of foods and beverages served in schools. We are 
particularly interested in strategies that encourage children's 
consumption of fruits, vegetables, whole grains and low-fat dairy 
products. Strong wellness and physical activity policies at the school 
level can also help achieve progress against childhood obesity and help 
children learn and practice healthy habits. Additionally, we are 
committed to implementing the latest Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
in the school meals programs. Currently, the Department is working 
with the Institute of Medicine (lOM) to update the meal patterns and 
nutrition standards to ensure that USDA proposals are sound and 
attainable. We expect to receive lOM's recommendations at the end of 
this year and will immediately begin drafting the regulations to update 
the requirements. 

In addition, we are promoting the consumption of fruits and 
vegetables through our technical assistance materials for food service 
personnel. For example, USDA has developed “Fruits and Vegetables 
Galore; Helping Kids Eat More", a tool for school foodservice 
professionals packed with tips on planning, purchasing, protecting, 
preparing, presenting and promoting fruits and vegetables. This 
resource provides complete information on all aspects of offering salad 
bars in schools including guidelines, equipment and staffing needs, 
food safety, and nutrient analysis. 


Mr. Farr: Understanding that the Institute of Medicine (lOM) 
will make recommendations for updating school meals and that it will 
take USDA/FNS another 3-4 years to issue new school meal regulations, 
what is FNS prepared to do now? 

Response: The Department is actively encouraging schools to 

update their meals to reflect the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
through several means. The HealthierUS School Challenge (HUSSC) was 
established to recognize schools that are creating healthier school 
environments through the improvement and promotion of good nutrition 
and physical activity consistent with the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans . This includes serving more fruits, vegetables, whole grain 
foods, and low-fat or fat-free milk. Four levels of superior 
performance are awarded: Bronze, Silver, Gold, and Gold of Distinction. 
Over 570 schools have received awards to date. Currently, only 
elementary schools are eligible to participate in the HUSSC but we are 
in the process of establishing criteria for secondary schools and 
expanding the program to include these schools. 

We are also encouraging schools and States to move forward with 
improvements to school meals, including increased fruits, vegetables, 
and whole grains. In 2005, MyPyramid for Kids educational materials 
were developed. Materials include a poster, worksheets, classroom 
lessons, a Web based game. Tips for Families and the Team Up At Home: 
Team Nutrition Activity Booklet. To assist food service professionals 
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in serving more nutritious meals, a series of ten Fact Sheets for 
Healthier School Meals was developed and offered schools strategies for 
purchasing, preparing and serving meals consistent with the Dietary- 
Guidelines . These Fact Sheets and the MyPyramid for Kids educational 
materials continue to be very popular and can be found on the Team 
Nutrition Web site. 


Mr. Farr: Do you agree that school salad bars are an effective 
way to encourage children to eat more fruits and vegetables? 

Follow-up statement I think it"s a good idea for Congress in 

the Child Nutrition Reauthorization to urge the USDA Secretary to 
promote a National Salad Bar Policy for all schools! Kids eat less 
than half of the daily fruits and vegetables recommended for good 
health, our school lunch and breakfast programs have to do more to 
provide fresh fruits and vegetables that kids want to eat! 

Response: Yes, the Department encourages the offering of salad 
bars and has developed and widely distributed "Fruits and Vegetables 
Galore: Helping Kids Eat More", a tool for school food service 
professionals packed with tips on planning, purchasing, protecting, 
preparing, presenting and promoting fruits and vegetables. This 
resource provides complete information on all aspects of offering salad 
bars in schools including guidelines, equipment and staffing needs, • 
food safety, and nutrient analysis. 


Mr. Farr: Regarding the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Snack Program, 
is FNS now providing the leadership necessary to fully realize the 
benefits this program can deliver to improving children's health and 
increasing their consumption of fruits and vegetables? 

Response: The Department, and in particular, the Food and 
Nutrition Service, has provided a significant level of guidance and 
oversight to the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program (FFVP) since the 
program's inception as a pilot project several years ago. Over the 
past year, we focused our efforts on ensuring proper nationwide 
implementation of FFVP in accordance with the requirements of the Farm 
Bill. Upon enactment of the Farm Bill, we immediately held a series of 
conference calls with all State administering agencies to review 
program requirements and answer questions. We also conducted a 
workshop at the School Nutrition Association's Annual National 
Conference in July 2008 in Philadelphia to discuss FFVP requirements 
and answer questions for State and local program operators. In 
addition, we issued numerous implementation and technical assistance 
memoranda, a collection of frequently asked questions and answers, and 
an updated guidance handbook for State and local program operators. 

As we move into the second year of nationwide implementation, we 
are continuing to ensure that all States are properly implementing the 
program. We will be presenting another workshop at the School 
Nutrition's Annual National Conference in June 2009 and at the biennial 
State Child Nutrition Directors Conference in December 2009. We are 
also working to develop a toolkit which can be used by State agencies 
for outreach to potentially eligible schools and for other 
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communications about the program which we expect to release later this 
year . 


Mr. Farr: One of the changes I am most proud of making in the 
Child Nutrition Programs was establishing the {Alisal) pilot in 
California that resulted in breaking down the silos between the School 
Meal and Summer Food Service Programs. Specifically, the pilot I 
championed became the Seamless Summer Program, whereby schools can 
provide meals and snacks in the summer without having to operate the 
Summer Food Service Program. 

I now want to do the same in child care - by establishing a 
Seamless Child Care pilot in California — where we can hopefully 
eliminate the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and Child and Adult 
Care Feeding Programs (CACFP) silos by allowing schools to serve and 
claim meals provided to children who are in a district-operated child 
care setting without participating in the CACFP. 

Districts that participate in CACFP must complete a significant 
amount of additional paperwork for the CACFP application and renewal 
process. In addition, they must maintain separate accounting records 
and meet the requirements of separate regulations. 

The SNP Seamless Child Care Option would allow schools to claim a 
combination of meals and snacks (up to 5 per child per day) under the 
school meal programs. They could use the CACFP meal pattern, but would 
do so through the SNP‘s reimbursement and administrative requirements. 
This would allow schools to meet the nutritional requirements of 
children that are at the school for 8 to 14 hours a day without the 
burden of operating under two different programs. 

Can I count on USDA's support for this pilot? 

Response: Schools that operate pre-school. Head Start and other 
child care programs may currently claim meals served to infants and 
young children under the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) . They do 
not have to operate a separate Child and Adult Care Food Program 
(CACFP) to serve this population. Schools that claim meals for young 
children under NSLP are also able to use the CACFP meal patterns. 

Though this "seamless" option already exists, we are interested 
in considering other opportunities for streamlining program access and 
administration. Reauthorization offers an important opportunity to 
look for ways to strengthen and improve the Child Nutrition Programs 
and we look forward to working with you to consider changes that will 
increase program access and sinplify administrative requirements to 
better serve our children. 


ADJUSTING REIMBURSEMENT RATES FOR CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Farr: Currently, we provide Alaska and Hawaii higher meal 
reimbursement rates based on higher food costs, but many cities across 
the country have higher overall costs of living than cities in those 
states . 
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Specifically, the cost of living index for San Francisco is 177 
percent of the national average compared to 153.1 for Los Angeles, 

141.0 for San Diego, 131.6 percent for Juneau, 162.4 percent for 
Honolulu, 128.6 for Chicago, 136.8 for Boston, 109.8 for Las Vegas, 

107.1 for Cheyenne, and 212.1 for New York City (Reference: Cost of 
Living Index for Selected U.S. Cities, 

WWW. infoplease . com/ ipa/A0883960 .html ) 

Without modifying the meal reimbursement rate to recognize the 
higher cost of living in certain areas across the country (as done in 
Medicare and with federal errployee salaries) , children enrolled in 
school districts in high-cost states will continue to have unequal 
access to the same quality meals (and fresh fruits and vegetables) as 
children enrolled in lower cost states. 

Have you considered that by not recognizing these different costs 
of living, school children across the country have unequal access to 
nutritious meals? Medicare provides equal access to medical care across 
the country by reimbursing physicians differently by county. 

Response; The National School Lunch Act sets national 
reimbursement rates for school meals, and provides for annual 
adjustments based on the Constimer Price Index; USDA does not have 
authority under existing statute to provide a wider range of rates than 
are currently in effect. As with any national program, variation in 
local circumstances has the potential to impact program operations. 
However, Federal meal reimbursements are not intended to cover all 
costs for all school food authorities (SFAs) ; it is expected that some 
SFAs will have per meal costs above the Federal subsidy for free meals 
while others will have costs below the subsidy. USDA's most recent 
study showed that, on average, SFA revenues cover the costs that they 
report to prepare and serve meals. 

I share the concerns of many that higher food costs represent a 
difficult challenge for schools, and we have long worked closely with 
our State partners and the Food Service Management Institute to help 
schools in making healthful meals available within the limited budgets 
they manage. 

However, Federal meal reimbursements, which are adjusted every 
year for changes in food and labor costs, are only one part of the 
equation in ensuring adequate resources to support healthful meals for 
our children. Our most recent data indicate that Federal 
reimbursements represented just over half of all food service revenue 
in 2005-06. Remaining revenues are provided by families in the form of 
cash payments for meals and other foods, and through State and local 
contributions. It is worth noting in this regard that virtually all 
schools charge families less for a full price meal than the Federal 
Government provides for a free meal. Schools must examine all sources 
of revenue, as well as costs, in managing their operations to provide 
healthful meals within their budgets. 


Mr. Farr: What does USDA plan to do to address these 
differences? Reimbursement rates would clearly not be reduced in lower 
cost areas. 
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Response: The Administration is exploring a range of policy 

improvements to be considered in the Child Nutrition reauthorization 
process. However, there is no way to change reimbursement rate 
structures to account with precision for local variation in food, 
labor, and other costs using available data. The cost-of-living 
indices cited in the question include adjustments for costs that are 
not part of the school food service operation; using them to adjust 
reimbursement rates would add imprecision to the rate changes. Well- 
targeted adjustments would require collection of detailed information 
on these costs, which would likely be burdensome for school districts 
to report regularly. 


Mr. Farr: Has USDA considered making differential adjustments in 
the reimbursement rates annually so that the discrepancy is reduced 
over time? 


Response: The National School Lunch Act sets national 

reimbursement rates for school meals, and provides for annual 
adjustments based on the Consumer Price Index; USDA does not have 
authority under existing statute to provide a wider range of rates than 
are currently in effect. The Administration is exploring a range of 
policy improvements to be considered in the Child Nutrition 
reauthorization process that could make resources available to support 
more nutritious school meals. However, there is no way to change 
reimbursement rate structures to account with precision for local 
variation in food, labor, and other costs using available data. Well- 
targeted adjustments would require collection of detailed information 
on these costs, which would likely be burdensome for school districts 
to report regularly. 

Even if comparable food and labor costs could be obtained from 
all States, it is unclear how useful this information would be in 
adjusting school meal reimbursement rates. There is likely to be much 
greater variation in these costs within each State than exists between 
States. For example, a school district located in upstate New York 
would likely have very different food service production costs than New 
York City Public Schools. 

Many factors determine whether a school district can operate at 
the break-even level, where total revenues would equal to total costs. 
Higher labor costs in the West may be offset by lower costs for food, 
transportation, or other factors of production, while lower labor costs 
in the Southwest may be offset by higher costs for other factors of 
production. While food and labor costs may be higher in suburban or 
urban areas, they are likely to have larger enrollments and thus serve 
more meals than rural areas resulting in economies of scale that lead 
to lower average per meal costs. 


ADJUSTING NUTRITION PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY FOR THE COST OF LIVING 

Mr. Farr: President Obama says he wants to eliminate childhood 
hunger by 2015 - and I want to help. 
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One of the most straightforward things USDA could do to 
drastically reduce hunger is to adjust the income eligibility for child 
nutrition programs to recognize the higher costs of living in many 
parts of the country - just like the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) does for subsidized housing. 

If housing costs $2,000 a month in NYC, or SF or Chicago or 
Boston, HUD recognizes that a family can make more money in those areas 
and still qualify for subsidized housing. This approach adjusts what is 
considered to be a "low income family" based on the cost of living in 
that area. 

If the Obama Administration fails to make similar adjustments in 
eligibility for child nutrition programs, it might eliminate hunger in 
low cost areas, but many struggling low income families who happen to 
live in high cost areas will have unequal access to the food and 
nutrition benefits offered by the child nutrition programs. 

Does USDA support adjusting the income eligibility scales to 
allow low income families equal access to child Nutrition programs 
across the country? 

Response: The National School Lunch Act sets national 

eligibility standards for school meals; USDA does not have authority 
under existing statute to provide a wider range of standards than are 
currently in effect. 

The Department considers the national structure of eligibility 
standards, which make benefits available to children in need no matter 
where they live, to strike the appropriate balance between ensuring 
program access and minimizing program burden and complexity. However, 
we recognize the need to find new strategies to build on existing 
programs to improve access and address the problem of childhood hunger. 
The Administration is exploring a range of policy improvements to be 
considered in the Child Nutrition reauthorization process that could 
help to facilitate access to the programs for all those who need them. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING FUNDING 

Mr. Farr; The President indicates that one of his top priorities 
is to improve the quality of food provided in the child nutrition 
programs. Programs can offer healthy foods like fruits and vegetables 
but to improve health, children need to eat them. Nutrition education 
is an important factor in driving children's desire for healthy foods. 

Will you be seeking funding for Nutrition Education and Training 
(NET) in order to support improvements in the child nutrition programs? 

Team Nutrition materials are helpful but states receive no money 
to provide training to use them other than a $200,000 competitive grant 
which does not go far in large states. 

Restoring the funding for the NET program would give states the 
resources to use Team Nutrition materials as well as target their 
specific needs, which would result in an effective and efficient 
nutrition education program. 
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Response: The statutory authority for the Nutrition Education 

and Training (NET) Program has been eliminated. We strongly agree with 
the importance of nutrition education in helping children learn to make 
healthy food choices. Through Team Nutrition, we have developed and 
made available to teachers, parents and students, a wide variety of 
nutrition education materials targeted to children from Pre-K through 
high school. Additionally, our Team Nutrition publication "Fruits and 
Vegetable Galore: Helping Kids Eat More" is targeted to food service 
professionals to assist them in helping children learn to eat a wide 
variety of fruits and vegetables. Team Nutrition materials are readily 
available for schools participating in the Child Nutrition Programs and 
for download from our website. Reauthorization offers a key opportunity 
to look for ways to improve the diets of America's children and we look 
forward to working with you to consider various proposals to achieve 
this important objective. 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE (FSEA) PROGRAM TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS IN 
SERVING MORE FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 

Mr. Farr: We were pleased to see that the Stimulus package 
included $100 million for food service equipment grants. My state 
received about $12 million of this one time money, which was 
appreciated. 

However, ongoing investment in schools equipment needs is 
critically important, especially since so many districts lack the 
equipment for storing and serving fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Reinstating the FSEA program will provide schools with the funds 
for infrastructure costs incurred to support the storage, preparation, 
transportation, and serving of fresh fruit and vegetables (such as 
through salad bars) , which is necessary given our expansion of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Program, 

Without these additional funds, districts will continue to be 
challenged to serve fresh produce (as supported by the University of 
California, Berkeley, in its recent policy brief, "Cafeteria 
Facilities, Often Overlooked, Yet Key to Student Nutrition and Health," 
available at 

http : / /WWW. cnr .berkeley ■ edu/cwh/activities/cwhtools . shtml#caf . ) 


Will USDA be seeking funds for the FSEA? 

Response: Improving the quality of foods served in schools and 

increasing consiomption of fruits and vegetables is an important issue 
to consider during reauthorization. We look forward to working with 
you to consider the various proposals that can help us achieve these 
improvements . 


Mr. Farr: Does USDA plan to use its authority to establish a 
pilot (in California) to directly certify students for free meals using 
Medicaid income eligibility data? 
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As you know, states can use Medicaid data to directly verify 
incomes for school meals. However, states should be allowed to use 
Medicaid data for direct certification of eligibility for free and 
reduced-price meals since Medicaid has a significant reach into the 
nation’s working poor population. 

While we have to wait for Congress to pass a law allowing this 
across the country, we gave USDA the authority to pilot the use of 
direct certification for free and reduced priced meals using Medicaid. 
USDA awarded California a grant for direct verification, and the State 
indicates that it can implement direct certification more cheaply than 
it can implement direct verification. 

Will you be approving California's request to pilot direct 
certification using Medicaid data? 

Response: Local educational agencies have two streamlined 
procedures available for processing or verifying eligibility for free 
and reduced price school meals. Both direct certification and direct 
verification employ contact with the agency in the state that 
administers certain means-tested programs. 

Direct certification uses information from the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program, the Temporary Assistance to Needy 
Families Program and the Food Distribution Program on Indian 
Reservations to establish eligibility for children without requiring 
the family to complete an application. We only have the authority to 
conduct direct certification with these programs. 

Direct verification, as established under the 2004 
Reauthorization, obtains information to confirm eligibility for 
households selected for verification. Direct verification may be 
conducted with the programs authorized for direct certification as well 
as for the Medicaid program. 

As part of the last reauthorization, Congress did provide funds 
for grants to States to support direct verification and direct 
certification. However, this grant authority provides funds to 
implement the current law, not to pilot test alternatives. Because 
use of Medicaid data is currently limited by the statute to direct 
verification efforts, grant funds cannot be approved for a pilot using 
Medicaid information for certification purposes. Moreover, any 
expansion of direct certification to Medicaid that increased costs 
would be prohibited under USDA's waiver authority. 

USDA is committed to identifying alternatives to paper 
applications which improve program access for eligible children and 
reduce burden, including improvement of direct certification systems. 

We look forward to working with Congress in the upcoming 
reauthorization to develop such alternatives. 


EXPAND THE AT-RISK SUPPER PILOT TO CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Farr: What is it going to take to provide California the 
authority to operate the At Risk Supper Program? 
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As the economy worsens, more families are facing food insecurity 
and stretched household food budgets. California's after school 
programs provide a safe place for children and teenagers who live in 
these areas of severe economic need. 

The At-Risk Supper pilot allows a supper to be served to students 
through age 18, the most troubled time in a child's life. When school 
is out and parents are still at work, teenagers need a safe place to be 
with their friends and supportive adults in structured activities. For 
this reason, California has invested heavily in its after school 
programs. Providing a supper, not just a snack, will assist California 
in meeting at least two policy goals: promoting good nutrition and 
reducing food insecurity while also assisting to close the achievement 
gap among low income students. 

Response: At-risk afterschool meals are a component of the Child 

and Adult Care Food Program which was originally authorized in six 
States. Since that time. Congress has selectively added authority for 
additional States, bringing the current authority to ten States. To 
add States, Congress must provide specific authority in the Richard B. 
Russell National School Lunch Act. Reauthorization offers an excellent 
opportunity to explore ways to increase program access and we look 
forward to working with you to consider options for providing meals in 
afterschool settings. 


REPORT LANGUAGE & SNAP NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Mr. Farr: During his confirmation hearing on January 14th, 
Secretary Vilsack was explicit that USDA does understand that report 
language that accompanied the 2008 Farm Bill is the intent of Congress. 

The conference report that accompanied the 2008 Farm Bill 
included specific language regarding the SNAP-Ed Program [formerly Food 
Stamp Nutrition Education, or FSNE] . 

The report was very clear that Congress expects that the 
"Secretary will support and encourage implementation of the most 
effective methods for nutrition education” , and that "dietary 
and physical activity behavior change is more likely to result from the 
combined application of public health approaches and education than 
from education alone ” . 

What commitment can you give us today, that USDA will update the 
annual SNAP-Ed program guidance to reflect the intent of Congress, and 
allow States to deliver the most effective use of state and federal 
dollars for nutrition education, by 

including public health approaches that promote healthy eating and 
fruit and vegetable consumption, and prevent hunger and food 
insecurity, alongside more traditional 'direct education'? 

This is particularly inportant in light of the current economic 
situation, with the need to capitalize on all existing federal dollars, 
and to maximize participation in the federal food assistance programs, 
including SNAP. 
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The report language on SNAP-Ed can be found on page 97 of 
the Joint Explanatory Statement Of The Committee Of Conference at the 
following link: 

http : / /agriculture .house .gov/inside/Legislation/llO/FB/Conf /statement 
of_managers .pdf . 


Response: The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
is the largest nutrition assistance program in the domestic hunger 
safety net. Through SNAP-Education (SNAP-Ed), SNAP offers a 
significant opportunity to teach low-income people, including SNAP 
participants and those eligible for the program, how to make healthy 
food choices and be physically active. USDA reimburses States for 50 
percent of allowable, reasonable and necessary administrative costs for 
SNAP-Ed. While SNAP-Ed is optional for States, 52 State agencies 
currently participate in SNAP-Ed with an approved federal budget of 
$343 million. 

The Department is committed to successful outcomes in all of its 
nutrition assistance programs through a focus on nutrition education 
centered on primary prevention and health promotion, particularly 
promotion of healthful eating and physical activity. USDA shares 
leadership with the Department of Health and Human Services for the 
development of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans , which are the 
foundation of all nutrition education initiatives in SNAP-Ed and other 
nutrition assistance programs. 


WIG INFANT FORMULA REBATES 

Mr. Farr: The ERS recently analyzed Infant Formula Rebates 
trends in the WIG Program, and says that the cost of new, unproven 
additives and lower rebates may run as high as $150 million per year. 
WIG is the largest purchaser of infant formula in the nation, buying 
over 50% of what's sold, what is FNS going to do to control these 
costs? Should you be looking into the science behind these additives 
and ask why WIG needs to pay so much more for them when their benefits 
are not proven? 

Response: The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is responsible 

for determining which foods meet the definition of infant formula and 
ensuring that food labeling claims are factual. 

The role of USDA is to continue to ensure that WIG State agencies 
comply with competitive bidding requirements for food items subject to 
WIG cost containment requirements. Infant formula rebate savings 
reached an all-time high of just over $2 billion for fiscal year 2008, 
supporting approximately 27 percent of the average monthly WIG 
caseload. State agencies are required to solicit bids for the entire 
product line of the manufacturer's infant formula. This ensures a 
rebate will be paid for any infant formula (not including formulas for 
medical conditions) the State agency chooses to issue. Rebate 
contracts also have inflation provisions that require the manufacturer 
to adjust the rebate paid to reflect any price changes during the term 
of the contract. 
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WIC -OBESITY SCREENING 

Mr. Farr: My California WIC constituents tell me that they are 
wasting a good deal of time and money chasing down anemia screening 
bloodwork still required by USDA regulations, but completely out of 
date with current research and medical practice. If anemia has 
essentially been addressed effectively by WIC and other public health 
programs don't you think it's time for USDA to concentrate on screening 
for obesity - THE major public health problem facing our nation -- 
instead? 

Response: Healthy growth and weight monitoring are integral to 

the nutrition services provided to WIC participants. The nutrition 
assessment completed for WIC certification includes bloodwork to screen 
for anemia and height and weight to screen for overweight, underweight 
and monitor growth. The results, including early identification of 
risk of overweight, are used to tailor WIC benefits and nutrition 
education to the participants' needs. In addition, the findings are 
used for national nutrition monitoring through the Food and Nutrition 
Service biennial WIC Participant and Program Characteristics (WIC-PC) 
reports and the Center for Disease Control and Prevention's {CDC) 
Pediatric Nutrition Surveillance and Pregnancy Nutrition Surveillance 
Systems. The most recent WIC~PC report shows that 69 percent of women 
participating in WIC were overweight or obese, and 14.4 percent of WIC 
children ages 2 to 4 years were overweight with an additional 16.1 
percent at risk of overweight. This report is available on the Web at 
http : / /WWW. fns.usda.gov/ora/MENU/Published/WIC/FILES/pc2006.pdf . 

WIC bloodwork requirements conform to the current Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) recommendations to prevent and 
control iron deficiency. If CDC recommendations are revised, FNS has 
the capacity and procedures in place to update WIC bloodwork 
requirements . 

USDA has supported and continues to support obesity prevention 
projects, beginning with Fit WIC, a 1999 WIC Special Project Grant that 
has been frequently replicated since then, that enables WIC State 
agencies to explore interventions that will assist WIC participants in 
achieving and maintaining a healthy weight. The new WIC food packages, 
which all WIC State agencies must implement by October 1, 2009, also 
target obesity prevention by requiring low-fat milk for children age 2 
and over, as well as by adding fruits, vegetables, and whole-grain 
options . 
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QUESTIONS FROM CONGRESSMAN BOYD 

AT-RISK SUPPER PILOT 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Secretary, the USDA operates an Afterschool Supper 
Program to children in 8 states through the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. President Obama has a very strong goal, which I support, of 
ending childhood hunger by 2015. I see the President is working 
towards that goal by increasing funding for the CACFP by 6.9% in FYlO. 

Can you tell me if the Administration and Department would 
support expanding this program and where Florida would fit into their 
plans? 


Response: At-risk afterschool meals are a component of the Child 

and Adult Care Food Program which was originally authorized in six 
States. Since that time. Congress has selectively added authority for 
additional States, bringing the current authority to ten States. To 
add States, Congress must provide specific authority in the Richard B. 
Russell National School Lunch Act. Reauthorization offers an excellent 
opportunity to explore ways to increase program access and we look 
forward to working with you to consider options for providing meals in 
afterschool settings. 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY FUNDING 

Mr. Boyd: Mr, Secretary, I applaud the decision to fund the Farm 
Service Agency with $67.3 million to continue the IT modernization 
effort. Combined with the $50 million provided in the stimulus bill, 
this money will go a significant way towards improving the good work 
the Farm Service Agency does. In your testimony, you mention that 
additional funding will be needed. Can you tell me how much more money 
and how much longer you expect before the entire agency is up to date? 

Response: The total, multi-year cost to stabilize and modernize 

FSA farm program delivery systems is estimated at $453.6 million. If 
the requested increase of $67.3 million for FY 2010 is provided, that 
would bring available funding for the project to $199.9 million, 
leaving unfunded costs of $253.7 million for FY 2011 and beyond. 


BROADBAND DEPLOYMENT IN RURAL AREAS 

Mr, Boyd: Mr. Secretary, the Farm Bill passed last year included 
provisions designed to improve the Rural Utility Service ability to 
expand broadband deployment in rural areas. However, a year later 
we're still waiting for these regulations implementing these 
improvements to be issued. Can you give me a date as to when these 
regulations will be finally issued? 

Response: We anticipate these regulations will be published in 
the Federal Register as an Interim Final Rule with a request for public 
comments within the next 60 days. This rule will apply to the on-going 
program. A separate Notice of Funding Availability will be published 
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for implementing the program authorized by the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act. 


USDA, ARS RESEARCH ON CITRUS GREENING DISEASE (HUANGLONGBING) 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Secretary, the Florida Citrus Industry is facing a 
serious threat from "greening". This disease is a serious threat to 
citrus, more so than canker. Florida growers realize this and have 
contributed around $20 million to fund research into this problem. 
However, I understand that only $1 million has been spent by USDA this 
fiscal year and I don't notice any increase in the FYIO budget. What 
does your department plan to do to meet this significant research need? 

Response: USDA recognizes the critical importance of Citrus 
Greening Disease to the U.S. citrus industry. The Department has worked 
closely with citrus growers to seek both short and long-term solutions 
for managing Citrus Greening to ensure sustainability of this important 
crop. In 2008, a workshop was held in Fort Pierce, Florida, with citrus 
growers, the National Academy of Sciences, industry representatives, 
and University of Florida researchers. The workshop fostered 
communication among the interested parties, identified gaps in 
scientific knowledge, and prioritized research needs. As a result of 
the workshop, the Department's scientists within the Agricultural 
Research Service (ARS) are collaborating to develop coordinated short- 
and long-term strategies for managing this disease. I will provide 
additional details for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

ARS research to combat Citrus Greening is being conducted on the 
suspected pathogen, the psyllid insect vector, and the host citrus 
trees. Short-term strategies are primarily aimed at control of the 
psyllid insect vector, enhancement of rapid and accurate pathogen 
detection, and determining routes, other than the psyllid vector, 
whereby the suspected pathogen can be spread. Citrus varieties 
resistant to the disease are considered the best, most effective, long- 
term control strategy. However, no natural resistance to Citrus 
Greening has yet been identified. Current research approaches for 
producing resistant trees include conventional tree breeding, citrus 
genomic analysis, and genetic engineering methods for developing 
resistant citrus. The genome of the suspected pathogen has been 
sequenced by ARS scientists, and researchers concur on the size and 
arrangement of the bacterium's genes. ARS scientists are investigating 
the ability of a natural volatile compound from guava to interfere with 
the capacity of the psyllid to detect citrus plants. Research is also 
being conducted on pathology and behavior of the psyllid vector, with 
respect to its effectiveness in transmitting the suspected pathogen. 

ARS scientists also developed and compared sensitive methods to trace 
the suspected pathogen within citrus tissue, and research is in 
progress to develop methods to distinguish strains of the suspected 
pathogen. New research will seek to develop antibodies to the 
suspected pathogen. Research thus far indicates that the suspected 
pathogen cannot be transmitted by seeds, although few seeds are 
produced by diseased fruit. ARS scientists have been very successful in 
competing for grants funded by the Florida citrus industry box tax: the 
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additional funds helped expand the Agency's in-house capacity to 
address this priority research problem. 

In addition to the ARS research specifically targeted to Citrus 
Greening, ARS is also conducting research that contributes or can be 
adapted to finding a solution for Citrus Greening. Approaches include 
developing low-volume spray technology {adapted from ARS cotton and 
soybean systems) that enables insecticides to be sprayed at a 
concentration of 1 gallon per acre rather than 20 or more gallons per 
acre; scouting and surveys for the psyllid vector to determine if the 
vector and pathogen are migrating into disease-free areas; and 
development of rapid and sensitive methods for detecting the suspected 
pathogen within the psyllid vector prior to tree infection or disease 
development . 

Furthermore, ARS scientists have shown that psyllids carrying the 
suspected pathogen do not transmit the pathogen to their offspring. ARS 
scientists are propagating backup samples of valuable Florida citrus 
varieties in disease-free locations in California. Other ARS research 
focuses on the origins, contributing factors, and spread of the 
disease. Finally, bioinformatics tools are being developed to 
facilitate analysis of the large volumes of genetic data generated by 
genomic analysis of the suspected pathogen. 
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QUESTIONS FROM CONGRESSWOMAN KAPTUR 


NUTRITION 

Ms. Kaptur: Mr. Secretary, what a difference a year makes. For 
years we have been dealing with a Department of Agriculture that hasn't 
taken nutrition, energy and local foods seriously. Your budget makes 
serious commitments to a number of these areas. 

On the Commodity Supplemental Food Program, for the first time in 
years, this budget provides $163 million for this critical program. 
While you have committed significant resources to this program, it is 
my understanding that this request does not provide resources to expand 
the program into the six states that have been approved for 
participation and for dealing with waiting lists in some of the states. 
Will this $163 million simply provide funding for the existing case 
load? 


Response: Yes, we anticipate $163 million will support the 
existing national total caseload of 473,473 but does not include 
expansion to the six additional States that have been approved for 
participation . 


Ms. Kaptur: With food costs escalating, will this proposal meet 
these increasing demands? 

Response: This proposal will meet the estimated costs to support 

current caseload levels in existing States. 


Ms, Kaptur: What is the cost for providing service in the six 
new states that are eligible for CSFP? 

Response: The additional cost for providing 37,500 caseload 
slots to the six new States is approximately $16 million. The cost for 
providing an additional 109,194 caseload slots to existing States is 
approximately $43 million. The total cost for providing service to new 
and existing States for the CSFP would be approximately $222 million. 


OFFICE OF ADVOCACY AND OUTREACH 

Ms. Kaptur: In your budget request you have asked for $3 million 
to Expand outreach to underserved constituents by establishing an 
Office of Advocacy and Outreach through which USDA will increase the 
accessibility of programs to socially disadvantaged producers. Please 
elaborate on the types of activities this office will conduct. Will 
this office be responsible to serve as a policy making conduit to 
better inform the upcoming budget request and long term, for the next 
farm bill? 

Response: The 2008 Farm Bill directed the Department to 
establish the Office of Advocacy and Outreach (OAO) to improve access 
to programs of the Department and the viability and profitability of 
small farms and ranches and beginning and socially disadvantaged 
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farmers or ranchers. The funding requested as part of the fiscal year 
2010 budget will be used to set up and staff the office to begin the 
process of achieving the goals identified in the Farm Bill. 

OAO will be responsible for providing guidance to and oversight 
of the agencies with regard to outreach to underserved program 
constituents. In addition, OAO will coordinate USDA's efforts to 
expand participation of small, beginning, and socially disadvantaged 
producers. OAO will establish Departmental policies for proper 
outreach and will work with the Office of the Secretary to identify 
needs across the Department that may be used to shape upcoming budget 
requests. Other specific activities for OAO include: managing the 
Advisory Committees for Minority Farmers and Beginning Farmers and 
Ranchers; consulting with the National Institute of Food and 
Agriculture on the 2501 Program (Outreach and Assistance for Socially 
Disadvantaged Farmers and Ranchers Competitive Grants Program) ; and 
assisting Rural Development in the administration of the Farm Labor 
Housing Grants Program. 


Ms. Kaptur: I have heard encouraging news from the farmers' 
market advocacy community that USDA is on the right track in 
determining ways to better facilitate the use of farmers markets to 
reach underserved communities and specifically with regards to analysis 
on providing EBT access to all farmers markets. Given the committee's 
interest in this issue, for the record please provide an update on 
USDA's farmers' market outreach plan. 

Response: The Department is in the process of collecting data to 
complete the Congressionally mandated report to analyze the feasibility 
of equipping all farmers' markets in the country with a point-of-sale 
device. Technological barriers are one of the impediments to increased 
farmers' market participation in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP); therefore, we plan to use the report's findings to 
guide outreach efforts by State agencies and farmers' markets 
consortiiims and other organizations to engage more farmers' markets to 
participate in SNAP. Currently, outreach efforts are focused on 
identifying and eliminating barriers to participation and on 
streamlining the authorization and waiver approval processes for 
farmers' market scrip and healthy incentive waivers. 


Ms. Kaptur: Does ERS plan on conducting any studies to determine 
the cost and local economic generation potential for purchasing food 
locally from the nutrition programs? 

Response: The Department is currently pursuing a broad range of 

research topics related to the economics of local food systems. The 
initial stage of these studies primarily focuses on describing the size 
and scope of local food systems in the U.S., identifying relevant 
public policy and programmatic issues, and understanding how local food 
supply chains compare to predominant food supply chains on relevant 
market performance measures. 

A second stage of local foods system research will examine the 
potential impacts and economic tradeoffs of expanding local food 
systems. One of the potential impacts that will be studied is the 
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effect of local procurement on economic activity in local and regional 
economies. Key indicators of economic activity that will be studied may 
include employment, wages, population, poverty, farm-household well- 
being, and the share of the food dollar retained by local and regional 
farmers. The studies will also consider environmental, social, health, 
and other relevant impacts of expanding local food systems. Although 
food purchased locally for the USDA's nutrition assistance programs is 
a component of local food systems that is being studied, we do not 
currently plan to separately study the costs and impacts of local 
Federal procurement for nutrition programs. 


Ms. Kaptur: In the FY 2009 farm bill, the committee directed the 
agency to coordinate the ongoing hunger study. Please update the 
committee on the collaboration activities the agency has taken in this 
regard? 

Response: The Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 (Title 

VII, Section 7527) directed the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
to conduct a one-year study to assess the extent of areas with limited 
access to affordable and nutritious food, identify characteristics and 
causes of such areas, consider how limited access affects local 
populations, and outline recommendations to address the problem. Access 
to Affordable and Nutritious Food: Measuring and Understanding Food 
Deserts and Their Consequences was produced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in response Co this request. 

The report is the culmination of a cooperative effort within USDA 
and with other Federal agencies and academic institutions. Within 
USDA, the Economic Research Service (ERS) , Food and Nutrition Service, 
and Cooperative State Research, Education and Extension Service 
(CSREES) all contributed to the production of the report, with ERS 
leading the effort. The USDA collaborated with the Institute of 
Medicine (lOM) and the National Research Council (NRC) to conduct a 
two-day workshop on the public health consequences of food deserts. 

The lOM/NRC produced a workshop summary entitled The Public Health 
Effects of Food Deserts, which will be released by the lOM/NRC on June 
25, 2009. Two members of the lOM/NRC workshop planning committee are 
staff at the Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) , one from 
the National Institutes of Health and one from the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. Both DHHS staffers were external reviewers of 
the USDA report, as were two additional experts from other academic 
institutes. The USDA also collaborated with the National Poverty 
Center (NPC) of the University of Michigan to commission case studies 
describing food access and the food environment in 5 cities and one set 
of counties in the U.S. The papers from these case studies are under 
review at a journal, but drafts are available on the NPC Web site at: 
http : //WWW. npc . umich.edu/news/events/food-access/index . php . 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 

Ms. Kaptur: In your budget request, you have asked for $5 
million to fund the Office of Energy & Climate Change in the Office of 
the Chief Economist, I am interested in this program and the details 
of this proposal. For an office that only has $16 million, a $5 million 
increase is substantial. Is it your intention to add these funds to 
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create coordinating activities under the direction of the Secretary? 
Would this office have the authority and ability to direct other 
sections of USDA to focus on new energy priorities or would this just 
be for research and analysis? 

Response: The proposed increase for the Office of Energy and 

Climate Change (OECC) coincides with a substantial increase in the 
responsibilities for the Department resulting from the 2008 Farm Bill. 
Section 2709 of the Farm Bill directs the Department to establish 
technical guidelines to measure and evaluate the environmental services 
benefits from conservation and land management activities. Once 
established, these guidelines will assist farmers, ranchers, and forest 
landowners participate in environmental services markets. These 
guidelines are necessary to establish a science-based approach to 
measuring the benefits and potential offsets provided by certain 
management practices; resulting in a credible source of information for 
the development of these markets. 

OECC will have some coordination responsibilities to provide 
guidance to align agency activities with the priorities established by 
the Office of the Secretary for the creation and support of these 
markets. In addition, OECC will continue the coordination activities 
already on-going in the Global Change Program Office related to climate 
change, and the Office of Energy Policy and New Uses related to 
alternative energy development. OECC will not have the authority to 
direct other agencies' activities, but will instead provide research 
and analytic support to the Office of the Secretary to support the 
Secretary's priorities. 


Ms. Kaptur: Recently, the Rural Electric Cooperatives in Ohio 
invested in a wind project from Iowa. While the State of Iowa is well 
positioned to promote alternative energy development, RUS must also 
promote alternative energy development in the states that it serves. I 
would like to see RUS assist our Rural Electric Cooperatives to develop 
strategies for locating these alternative energy projects in State. Do 
you have any plans to promote a strategy like this? 

Response: The Rural Utilities Service's Electric program will 
finance feasible projects that provide renewable energy to residents of 
rural areas. The Electric Program did not finance the particular 
project you mentioned, but, could have if asked. If the Ohio electric 
cooperatives are interested in developing or purchasing the power from 
projects developed in Ohio, RUS will welcome an application. I should 
note also that RUS is working with the National Renewable Cooperative 
to develop and finance projects in which cooperatives without available 
renewable sources locally can participate in such projects by taking an 
equity position in the project. 


Ms. Kaptur; In your budget proposal, you have suggested that the 
Office of Energy Policy and New Uses will hold and conduct 2-4 
workshops a year identifying strategies to support infrastructure and 
finance issues in the Rural Utility Service. In recent discussions 
with the Rural Cooperatives in Ohio, I know that there will be interest 
in hosting one of these sessions in my state and would appreciate 
hearing from your office in coordinating this action for bringing one 
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of these workshops to my state. This type of workshop can be used to 
promote renewable energy projects within a state and look forward to 
working with you to discuss details in promoting this type of activity. 

Response: We have yet to finalize the location and schedule for 

these workshops, but appreciate your offer to host an event in Ohio. 
Once the final funding level for fiscal year 2010 is set, we'll be in a 
better position to discuss the details of these workshops. The Office 
of Energy Policy and New Uses will work with your office, as necessary, 
to coordinate such an event. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY PROGRAM 

Ms. Kaptur: In your budget request, you have asked for $68 
million for the Renewable Energy Program. This robust request provides 
significant support for a program that is fundamental to transitioning 
American agriculture into the 21**' Century but I remain concerned that 
the interpretation of population restrictions in this program makes it 
impossible to administer a program that can serve all agricultural 
producers. The loan, audit and grant sections of the REAP program can 
only work if agricultural producers in urban areas are eligible. What 
are your plans to make these programs work in urban areas and expand 
eligibility to agricultural producers regardless of their geographic 
location? 

Response: The Food, Conservation and Energy Act of 2008 (2008 
Farm Bill) refers to "agricultural producers and rural small 
businesses" with no specific program requirements for rural, except in 
the term "rural small businesses. 

We are looking at various options and will make any policy 
changes through the proper channels. 


Ms. Kaptur: In a recent notice that went out in Ohio, the Rural 
Development Office indicated that the REAP program grants will not go 
out for at least a few more weeks. Is USDA delaying the release of 
these grants because you are reconsidering urban restrictions? If so, 
the producers are anxious to see your final decision. 

Response: The 2009 funding announcement has a July 31, 2009 
deadline for accepting applications. 


Ms. Kaptur: Mr. Secretary, after USDA confirms a Rural 
Development director in Ohio, I look forward to working with you to 
develop an outreach tool on the REAP program and the local food systems 
set aside in the B&I loan program. As you bring a Rural Development 
office in Ohio up to speed, I would ask that you use models from some 
of your other successful states to promote the programs under your 
jurisdiction. In Ohio, what are the outreach plans for promoting the 
Rural Energy for America Program? 

Response: The State Office in Ohio, through its Renewable Energy 
Coordinator, has aggressively promoted REAP to a large and widely 
diverse number of organizations, rural businesses and residents 
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including: the Ohio Soybean Council, a Renewable Energy Conference held 
at Case Western Reserve, a Biomass Energy Development Council in the 
Appalachian region of Southeast Ohio, and American Municipal Power, a 
utility company. While the Office has received a number of inquiries, 
it has yet to receive a completed application. We will continue to 
promote the program in Ohio to the same extent as in other states. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY LOAN PROGRAM 

Ms. Kaptur: In the 2008 Farm Bill, the Congress provided a 5% 
set aside for the Business & Industry Loan program for local food 
systems in underserved communities. What actions has USDA taken to 
promote this 5% set aside? 

Response: An Administrative Notice titled Business and Industry 
Guaranteed and Direct Loan Programs Locally or Regionally Produced 
Agricultural Food Products, was issued on April 18, 2009. 

Additionally, this was included as an eligible purpose in RD 
Instruction 5001-A, which is scheduled to become effective October 1, 
2009. Guidance was issued to field offices nationwide providing 
processing information for projects funded under this program. Also, a 
Task Force has been formed by the USDA Deputy Secretary to market the 
availability of the program. This Task Force is hosting a Local Foods 
Symposium on June 26*^^ for public awareness of this set aside. They are 
also implementing a web portal for web access for public information. 
There will be a webcast coming up and registration requirements will be 
posted on the ARS website in the near future. It will be research 
focused with policy and planning issues addressed as well. 


Ms. Kaptur: In the last hearing, USDA indicated that there was 
some flexibility in interpreting the population restrictions under the 
B&I loan program. Does USDA see this 5% set aside as an opportunity to 
create regional food systems including our urban areas? 

Responses The processing facility can be located in either a 
rural or urban area as long as it meets the specific eligibility 
requirements: loans or loan guarantees made to establish and facilitate 
enterprises that process, distribute, aggregate, store, and market 
locally or regionally produced agricultural food products to support 
community development and farm and ranch income. The term "locally or 
regionally produced agricultural food product" means any agricultural 
food product that is raised, produced, and distributed in the locality 
or region in which the final product is marketed, so that the total 
distance that the product is transported is less than 400 miles from 
the origin of the product, or in the State in which the product is 
produced. Food products could be raw, cooked, or a processed edible 
substance, beverage, or ingredient. 


Ms. Kaptur: If the 5% set aside for the B&I loan program is not 
met, does the money revert back to the program or can it be rolled over 
into the following year? 

Response: If the 5 percent set aside is not met, the funds revert 
to regular program use. 
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Ms. Kaptur: To date, how many dollars has the administration 
been provided to these local food systems by the Bil loan program set 
aside? 

Response: To date no dollars have been provided by the Bil 
program set aside. 


NRCS OHIO STAFFING 

Ms. Kaptur: It is my understanding that for the past few years, 
Ohio NRCS has been turning back significant dollars under the natural 
resource umbrella and this year, Ohio will be forced to keep several 
positions vacant. Please estimate the staffing situation for Ohio and 
postulate on the reasons that Ohio has had to turn back these dollars. 

Response: Ohio NRCS has not returned conservation program 

dollars back to National Headquarters. In fact, for the last two 
fiscal years. Ohio has requested and obligated additional funding 
beyond its original allocation. Ohio's staffing plan was developed 
four years ago and has been implemented. There are current vacancies 
that have been advertised and are in various stages of the selection 
process. There are additional vacancies that are being reviewed 
against current needs. It's conceivable that position grades and/or 
disciplines may be modified prior to advertising and selection. 


NRCS - FUNDING IN OHIO 

Ms. Kaptur: I have gotten to know the Director of Ohio's NRCS 
and it seems clear to me that this is probably a resource issue, not 
necessarily one of leadership. Have other states returned significant 
sums of federal money? What has their experience been in addressing 
some of these similar problems? 

Response: Ohio does not have a track record of returning program 

dollars to National Headquarters. NRCS State Offices occasionally run 
into situations that make it difficult for them to obligate all of 
their program allocations. Only three states returned to National 
Headquarters more than one million dollars in FY 2008. Two of those 
states were dealing with programs with no year money, and so the states 
recovered the funding in FY 2009 to complete their projects. A 
wholesale turning back of program dollars has not been a significant 
problem for NRCS. 


UNSPENT ALLOCATIONS IN OHIO 

Ms. Kaptur: Please provide a record of unspent allocations in 
Ohio for the programs under the management of the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service. 

Response: For the last two years, Ohio has obligated all 

original allocations of Farm Bill funds and has requested additional 
allocations for the Environmental Quality Incentives Program, Wetlands 
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Reserve Program, and the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program. These 
additional allocations have also been obligated at rates varying from 
97 percent to 100 percent in different programs. 


WESTERN LAKE ERIE BASIN PARTNERSHIP SUCCESSES 

Ms. Kaptur: For the Western Lake Erie Basin Partnership and the 
funds provided by this committee some of the proven successes. 

Response: I would be happy to provide that information. 

[ Information follows : ] 

The Western Lake Erie Basin Partnership (WLEB) was formally 
established in 2005, bringing together 14 organizations and agencies to 
develop a strategic plan with goals and objectives for the improvement 
of the WLEB Watershed. Three states, including Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana, make up the WLEB. The Natural Resources Conservation Service 
(NRCS) in Ohio and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Buffalo District 
lead the WLEB Partnership. The 14 agencies and organizations in the 
WLEB Partnership include the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Natural Resources Conservation Service, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the U.S. Geological Survey Ohio Water 
Science Center, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, the Governor 
of Ohio, the Governor of Indiana, the Governor of Michigan, the Ohio 
State Technical Committee, the Indiana State Technical Committee, the 
Michigan State Technical Committee, the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources Division of Soil & Water Conservation, the National 
Association of Conservation Districts, and the Maumee River Basin 
Partnership of Local Governments. 

The following are examples of successful WLEB funded projects: 

The Quintero Center is currently carrying out a project that involves 
inner city gardening, conservation education, and outreach to an 
underserved Latino Community in the Toledo Inner City area. The 
project plants conservation plant materials at the Center, and provides 
materials for the center's gardening program. The center works with 
first time offenders via a program with the courts. NRCS funding has 
leveraged support from private nurseries to support the project. 

The City of Toledo Urban Tree Planting was initiated this spring 
beginning with the removal of dead ash trees in the Old West End 
neighborhood. After these dangerous dead trees are removed the city 
will replace them with new species that are not susceptible to the 
borer. This project is designed as a demonstration project to 
highlight the ash borer problem and need for urban reforestation. 

The U.S. Geological Survey Western Lake Erie Basin Water Availability 
Study has been completed and results are available at: 

http: //www.dnr. state. oh. u5/Water/wwfr/NorthWest__BasinGroup/ tabid/19 89 9/ 
Default . aspx The atlas's (one for each Hydrologic Unit Code and the 
basin as a whole) show water availability and water use by source in 
the basin. 
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EcoTrack 11 Environmental Education Project is up and running on Toledo 
TV Channel 11. 

{ http: //vA>^.wtol .com/Global/link.asp?L=295385&nav=menu34_5 ) The 
project has broadcast more than 150 environmental and conservation 
feature stories in less than a year. 

The WLEB Website and Newsletter is hosted by the Ohio Lake Erie 
Commission, { www.wleb.org ) The website is the hub for information about 
the partnership and communication of the partnership goals and 
activities to the public. A new and expanded newsletter has been 
developed . 


ORGANIC PRODUCTION 

Ms. Kaptur: Recently, the Environmental Quality Incentives 
Program (EQIP) made organic production available under the program, yet 
the 2009 signup must be completed by May 29. Do you believe that USDA 
will be able to do enough outreach to let producers know about this new 
program in this short amount of time? 

Response: The NRCS Chief has provided authority to State 

Conservationists {STC's) to extend the fiscal year 2009 Environmental 
Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) Organic Initiative sign-up deadline 
as needed to meet needs of local growers. Approximately 38 States 
extended the deadline two weeks or longer for submission of 
applications. Although EQIP allows continuous sign-up by any eligible 
producer, STC's approved extensions where more time was needed to 
inform growers of this new support opportunity. Many organic-related 
organizations, trade groups, consultants, agencies, and NRCS took 
advantage of this extension period to help inform growers about the 
EQIP Organic Initiative. Nationally, over 2,700 applications have been 
accepted; this represents approximately 22 percent of the estimated 
10,000 certified organic growers in the United States. This significant 
proportion of growers already participating in the new initiative is a 
reasonable indicator that the Agency effort to reach organic growers is 
successful . 


Ms. Kaptur: What outreach activities has USDA completed to let 
these farmers know about this new area of eligibility for the EQIP 
organic production program? 

Response: The Natural Resources Conservation Service {NRCS} has 

issued news releases and made numerous presentations to organic trade 
organizations and interested groups about the new opportunity for 
support through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) . 
NRCS has also posted announcements on the Agency national webpage and 
made available new additional programs and technical support 
information on the Agency website. Weekly teleconferences were held 
during the roll-out of the Organic Initiative with trade groups and 
organizations that provide organic growers with support and 
information. Many of these organizations have also published their own 
websites about the EQIP initiative. The organic groups also requested 
that NRCS designate an employee in each State as a "point of contact" 
for organic producers to help facilitate exchange of information on how 
to apply for program benefits. The point of contact information has 
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been published on the NRCS national organic website 

WWW. nrcs .usda . gov/programs/eqip/ organic/ , and many organic groups have 
also provided it to their participating members. Nationally, over 
2,700 applications have been accepted to date from organic producers. 


Ms. Kaptur: As organic production increases as an opportunity 
for value added production, USDA has a unique opportunity to use this 
activity as an important vehicle for economic development. Currently, 
the United States has a trade balance in agriculture. How does the 
agricultural trade in organics relate to this discussion? 

Response: The U.S. Organic Trade Association (OTA) recently 

estimated U.S. organic exports at over $1 billion in 2008. USDA is 
unable to track organic imports or exports because the United States 
has not developed specific Harmonized System (HS) trade codes for 
organic products. USDA recognizes this unique opportunity and one 
mechanism of supporting organic trade is via the Market Access Program 
(MAP) and the Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops (TASC) Program. 
These programs are administered by the Foreign Agricultural Service and 
designed to help U.S. agricultural exporters promote their products in 
overseas markets and overcome technical trade barriers. The OTA 
participates in these programs, and they were awarded $408,284 under 
MAP and $750,000 under TASC during 2008. 


Ms. Kaptur: Without an effective promotion strategy for 
organics. I am concerned that we may be ceding this high value industry 
to the Chinese, Mexican, and Indian importers. Has USDA conducted an 
analysis of organic production and importations? For the record, 
please estimate the dollar figures for trade in organic agriculture, 
domestic production, consumption and importations. 

Response: United States organic data are currently limited, and 
steps are being taken to address this issue. Organic food sales in the 
United States are estimated at $24.6 billion in 2008. However, we are 
unable to track actual trade flows because the United States has not 
developed international Harmonized System trade codes for organic 
products . 

USDA is conducting a census of all known organic producers; 
results will be available in early 2010. Data will include production, 
acreage, and value of sales of all types of organically-produced 
products in 2008. 


EMERALD ASH BORER 

Ms. Kaptur; Are you aware. Emerald Ash Borer is a serious 
concern for the Midwest. Please estimate the number of trees that have 
been destroyed by this bug. 

Response: I understand your concern about the financial strain 

on communities affected by Emerald Ash Borer (EAB) , particularly in 
certain areas of the Midwest. The estimated number of trees in the 
United States that have been destroyed by the Emerald Ash Borer is 
between 50 and 70 million. 
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Ms. Kaptur: What is the total estimate of trees that are at risk 
by this bug if containment efforts are unsuccessful? 

Response: The U.S. Forest Service estimates that approximately 
7.5 billion trees in the United States are at risk of the Emerald Ash 
Borer if containment efforts are unsuccessful. 


Ms. Kaptur: Has USDA conducted a cost analysis to local 
communities that have seen trees destroyed by Emerald Ash Borer? 

Response: The U.S. Forest Service is currently collaborating 

with researchers from Michigan State University and the University of 
Nevada to prepare a cost analysis for local communities that examines 
the projected impact of the Emerald Ash Borer over the next 10 years in 
25 States, in the northeastern to southeastern United States. The cost 
analysis is currently undergoing peer review. 


Ms. Kaptur: Has USDA sought to use its emergency authority to 
assist communities deal with the increasing costs of emerald ash borer 
and replant trees? 

Response: I understand your concern about the financial strain 

on communities affected by EAB. This pest has caused significant 
damage, and many communities are struggling to deal with the number of 
dead and dying trees, especially in areas that have been infested for a 
decade or more. Unfortunately, adequate control tools to deal with EAB 
do not exist (other than removing infested trees, which proved both 
ineffective and too costly), and the APHIS EAB program's goal has 
shifted from eradication to preventing the human assisted spread of the 
pest and reducing its natural spread. The Plant Protection Act gives 
USDA the authority to transfer funds from Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) (or any other account) in connection with programs to eradicate 
or control plant pests and diseases. Because removing and replacing 
these trees would not be part of an eradication or effective control 
program, we do not believe the use of CCC funds would be appropriate. 

Because the pest is so destructive, APHIS has worked with State 
cooperators to make planning tools available to communities at risk of 
EAB infestation so they can mitigate the impacts of EAB on their local 
resources. These tools include a community preparedness plan that 
offers guidance to local governments for proactively dealing with ash 
trees in areas likely to become infested or for prioritizing trees for 
removal (at the community's expense) based on potential safety hazards 
and liabilities. 


EMERALD ASH BORER 

Ms. Kaptur: The communities that have been devastated by Emerald 
Ash Borer (EAB) are predominately in the Midwest and have high 
unemployment rates. What efforts has the administration taken to use 
Recovery act funds to assist communities devastated by this bug? 
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Response: Recovery Act funding for the Natural Resources 

Conservation Service (NRCS) is focused on floodplain easements, 
rehabilitation of aging watershed dams, and other watershed projects 
that are aimed at improving a wide range of public benefits/values. 
NRCS Recovery Act funding will be used to place a permanent 
conservation easement and restore an EAB impacted area along Ten mile 
Creek at the Ottawa watershed in Ohio, which experiences frequent 
flooding in the spring and fall. The $216,000 project will be used to 
remove ash trees killed by EAB, which fall and cause log jams when 
floods occur. Restoration of this area will eliminate the log jam 
problem, provide critical wildlife habitat and reforest the riparian 
area. To date. Recovery Act funding for the U.S. Forest Service (FS) 
forest health grants is still under consideration and has not been 
announced. 


Ms. Kaptur: What activities has the NRCS taken to inform 
communities on how to conserve in areas devastated by this disease (EAB)? 

Response: All emerald ash borer activities within USDA are 

coordinated among the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service {APHIS) , 
Forest Service (FS) , Agricultural Research Service (ARS) , and Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) . The role of APHIS is to work with 
States in survey, eradication and enforcing of quarantines. The FS 
provides technical and financial assistance in support of tree planting in 
EAB impacted areas and also provides tree inventory, monitoring, 
detection, research, technology development, and education with regard to 
this pest. The USDA Agricultural Research Service (ARS) is also 
supporting our efforts through an ash tree seed collection project 
explained below. 

The NRCS is cooperating with the FS, state forestry agencies, and 
other partners to distribute technical EAB information to communities 
through local field offices and by providing technical and financial 
assistance to rural forest landowners. Through its Environmental Quality 
Incentives Program and other conservation programs, NRCS can provide 
assistance to landowners with tree planting, forest stand improvement, and 
other conservation practices. 

Another example of NRCS and partner outreach to communities is the 
National Ash Tree Seed Collection Initiative. Through this effort, Ohio 
NRCS and the NRCS Rose Lake Plant Material Center are seeking volunteers 
to collect seed from ash trees throughout the U.S. in the growing regions 
of ash trees. The collected ash seed will be x-rayed to determine if it is 
sound and then it will be stored at the ARS National Center for Genetic 
Resources Preservation in Fort Collins, Colorado. If ash tree populations 
are decimated by the EAB, the stored seeds can be used as the genetic base 
for work to re-establish ash trees for future generations. Ohio NRCS has 
provided speakers to discuss the initiative and demonstrate the collection 
process to community groups. 

NRCS will continue to work with many partners to address the 
significant impacts and potential threat of EAB to ash trees throughout 
the Nation. 
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NEPA COMPLIANCE 

Ms. Kaptur: Under the current NEPA regulations, agencies are 
expected to complete their environmental review processes within a 
reasonable amount of time, with full environmental impact statements 
expected to take approximately one year to complete. According to the 
APHIS website, there are currently 14 pending applications that need a 
final resolution. Of those, 7 of these applications - half of the 
current workload - are still in the system without a determination. 
Some, such as the alfalfa, papaya and creeping bentgrass applications - 
have been in this review process for more than 5 years. Please explain 
the time delay for these applications and what processes are you 
putting into place to expedite this backlog? 

Response: Certain steps are required to evaluate petitions to 

deregulate genetically engineered <GE) crops. These include, at a 
minimum, a risk assessment to determine the GE plant's potential to act 
as a plant pest and the review process recjuired by National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) . A variety of factors can affect the 
time involved in the review process; these include (among others) the 
completeness and complexity of the applicant's petition, the time 
required to complete the plant pest risk assessment, consultation with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service over the potential effects on 
threatened and endangered species (if required) , as well as the NEPA 
review process, which includes at least 60 days for the public to 
comment on the petition and environmental documents. Recent public 
participation in the petition process has been enthusiastic, averaging 
approximately 14,000 comments per petition. Additionally, responding 
to court orders over APHIS' determinations in certain cases (such as 
with the petition to deregulate alfalfa) can also affect the review 
time. 


However, we do recognize the need to improve our processes for 
NEPA compliance and APHIS has made several changes in this area. 

Recent improvements include; 

• Separating documentation of the plant pest risk assessment of 
deregulation petitions from NEPA analysis; 

• Sending several staff members to a NEPA certification program 
co-sponsored by the Council on Environmental Quality at Duke 
University; 

• Implementing standard operating procedures and more rigorous 
internal review procedures for NEPA documentation for 
biotechnology-related actions; and 

• Coordinating with USDA's Office of the General Counsel on 
reviewing NEPA documentation for biotechnology-related actions. 

In addition, APHIS is working to form a specialized team within 
the Agency dedicated to NEPA analysis. This entails creating new 
positions, identifying staff training needs, and hiring personnel with 
needed expertise. 


Ms. Kaptur: In terms of the backlog for these biotechnology 
applications, is this a resource question that the committee needs to 
address in terms of staffing? Please outline for us the budget 
constraints for approving these applications. 
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Response: APHIS is currently determining appropriate resources 

necessary to respond to biotechnology applications and petitions to 
determine where staffing increases could be needed in the future. In 
this evaluation, we are considering the numbers of applications for 
field testing permits and the average number of plant lines and 
locations per application as well as the ongoing enhancement of our 
NEPA review process. 


Ms. Kaptur: In this time of severe economic constraints and 
congressional mandates for energy independence and clean energy, 
American ingenuity is being called upon to answer the challenge. Plant 
biotechnology has both opportunities and challenges and needs a 
consistent hand from APHIS. There has been some promising research in 
improving these plants for this specific use and it is likely that any 
genetic modifications to improve their yields would have to first be 
approved by APHIS before being used in the open market. Under the 
current delays for applications, how does APHIS plan to improve this 
process to ensure that the federal NEPA timelines are met for new 
applications? 

Response: We recognize the need for APHIS to improve its NEPA 

review processes and the agency has recently implemented standard 
operating procedures for NEPA reviews and new documentation processes, 
among other changes. In addition. APHIS is working to further improve 
its NEPA infrastructure by forming a specialized team within the Agency 
dedicated to NEPA analysis. This entails creating new positions, 
identifying staff training needs, and hiring personnel with needed 
expertise. 


Ms. Kaptur: As applicants continue the process of developing GMO 
products, they devote significant resources into the process. A clear 
indication on the timelines that APHIS expects these companies to 
comply with provides an important guidepost as they develop these new 
crops. In terms of the regulatory structure, does APHIS feel confident 
with the current process for approving these applications? 

Response: While APHIS is confident in the safety of its 

regulatory structure, adjustments to the application review processes 
(as well as other aspects of the biotechnology program) are certainly 
needed from time to time. In addition to the improvements to the NEPA 
review processes already mentioned, APHIS has held two recent 
stakeholder meetings (in October 2008 and May 2009) to gather input 
from all concerned on changes to the processes that are under 
consideration. Additionally, APHIS is working to make its 
biotechnology website more user-friendly and provide information to 
both stakeholders and the public in a better organized and more useful 
format. APHIS is using focus groups and other public input to 
determine better ways of providing information, such as updates on the 
review process for specific petitions. 


Ms. Kaptur: The idea of controlling patents on life presents 
both challenges and opportunities to a society that is reexamining the 
relationship between life, property and productivity. As our society 
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continues to explore these genetic modifications, it is important that 
clear leadership from APHIS persists in managing this emerging field. 
For this new complex responsibility, please outline for the committee 
the fundamentals in this budget for properly focusing on this new role 
for that APHIS must fill. 

Response: APHIS, as part of a coordinated Federal system for 

regulating biotechnology-derived products, has regulated the 
biotechnology industry since 1987 and has authorized more than 15,000 
field tests of GE organisms and granted 76 deregulation petitions. To 
keep pace with the rapidly evolving technology in this field, APHIS 
created the Biotechnology Regulatory Services (BRS) program in 2002. 
BRS' mission is to protect and enhance U.S. agricultural and natural 
resources using a dynamic, science-based regulatory framework to ensure 
the safe importation, interstate movement, and environmental release of 
GE organisms. The BRS program has four units, focusing on policy 
coordination, risk assessment, regulatory enforcement, and resource 
management . 

In the FY 2009 Omnibus Appropriations Act, the BRS program 
received $12,877 million, including a $1 million increase to continue 
implementing its Biotechnology Quality Management System, a voluntary 
quality assurance program to help the biotechnology industry enhance 
its compliance and documentation procedures with APHIS regulations 
during the field testing process (before applicants are ready to 
request deregulation) . The BQMS will help permit holders (companies, 
universities, and other researchers) demonstrate their ability to 
manage the safe introduction of GE organisms into the environment and 
enhance public confidence in the system. The FY 2010 President's 
Budget includes a similar amount to FY 2009 to continue focusing on 
this important role of the Agency. 
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